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IRELAND. 


HE state of Ireland has become 
once more a subject of general 
and painful attention. After a period 
of improvement and repose, al- 
most without a parallel in its annals, 
that country has shown a return 
of symptoms like its old material and 
moral disorders. Since 1860, having 
reached a pitch of prosperity before 
unattained, its resources have de- 
clined considerably, and that at a 
time when England and Scotland, 
in spite of the exhausting cotton 
famine which fell exclusively on 
their energies, have made a rapid 
advance inopulence. This last ses- 
sion, while dwelling with pride on 
the growing trade and products of 
the empire, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was compelled to make 
a gloomy exception in the case of 
Treland: her wealth, in the space of 
four years, having been reduced by 
£27,000,000 —that is, more than 
double her rental—and still show- 
ing a tendency to diminish. For a 
long time all statistical tests have 
pointed to a similar conclusion; and 
at last Parliament has beheld again 
asight—unhappily once too common, 
but unfamiliar to its younger mem- 
bers—a committee upon the condi- 
tion of Ireland. The discontent, dis- 
affection, and crime, ever latentin the 
frame of the nation, have been quick- 
ened by this crisis ; among the mass 
ofthe Irish people there is not a little 
sullen disloyalty, and several sedi- 
tious associations have been formed ; 
the Vehmright of the Ribbon Society 
has been more bold and active of 
late; and agrarian murders and 
deeds of violence had so increased a 
few months ago that a Special Com- 
Mission was sent to stop them, and 
very unfortunately failed in its 
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object. Emigration, too, has been 
accelerated to an extent that many 
believe perilous; and while the 
population of Great Britain is in- 
creasing steadily and not unsafely, 
that of Ireland is diminishing ra- 
pidly, and probably in 1871 will be 
less than even at the last census. 
Such a series of ills even by them- 
selves might well cause alarm and 
anxiety. But within a few weeks 
events have happened which seem 
to revive the time when Ireland was 
the battle-field of exasperated fac- 
tions; and which, even on a favour- 
able view, disclose features in Irish 
society that wear a dark and 
ominous aspect. On the 8th of last 
August a vast assemblage collected 
in Dublin for the avowed purpose 
of inaugurating a monument to 
O’Connell, but undoubtedly with 
the ulterior object of making a 
Catholic and political demonstra- 
tion. The meeting probably was 
not illegal; but it was not possible 
to misunderstand its sectarian and 
anti-British character. The place 
of gathering was in Stephen’s Green ; 
and there a spectacle was beheld 
that revealed the influences which 
still sway the large majority of the 
Trish people. From amidst thronging 
and reverent crowds an immense pro- 
cession unwound itself; and, repre- 
senting in its dense array all the ele- 
ments of the popular cause, passed 
along the principal streets of the 
city. In front were the Catholic 
confraternities, their priests in the 
garb of their different orders; and 
next followed in great numbers the 
Catholic clergy and Catholic hier- 
archy. ‘To the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Dublin, in the in- 
signia of their civic state, succeeded 
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in municipal pomp deputations from 
the corporate bodies of many of the 
chief townsin Ireland. Behind, many 
with a flag and device suggestive 
of national independence, were the 
Companies of the Dublin Trades; 
then came delegates of the Provin- 
cial Trades ; and long lines of travel- 
stained men collected from different 
parts of Ireland, who marched to 
the sound of national airs, and were 
marshalled under banners with em- 
blems that enjoined union or devo- 
tion to religion, were the rear-guard 
of the imposing procession. On all 
sides the city populace flocked 
round, preserving perfect order, yet 
assisting in the interesting pageant ; 
and as its dense and half-organized 
masses, full of Catholic fervour and 
Celtic excitement, defiled before the 
spectator’s eyes, they could not fail 
to remind him forcibly of those huge 
assemblages which at different times 
were congregated, at O’Connell’s 
bidding, to attest the disaffection 
of Ireland, and to cause general 
alarm to the empire. 

The procession, like other mon- 
ster meetings, broke up without an 
act of violence. But at a dinner on 
the same evening, attended by its 
higher representatives, some lan- 
guage was used that was very sig- 
nificant. The Lord Mayor—the 
principal magistrate of Dublin—is 
reported to have expressed himself 
thus, among several other observa- 


tions on the services and career of 


O’Connell :— 


Transcending all these great public mea- 
sures one other eminently engaged his 
thoughts. Need I say that this was the 
legislative independence of Ireland? He 
longed to retrieve the glorious era of 1782— 
the era of Grattan— 


« When a nation o’erleaped the bounds of her 
doom, 

And for one sacred moment touched liberty’s 
goal,’ 


Our fathers enjoyed this just and ennobling 
privilege ; and surely no one cau see any- 
thing revolutionary or imperilling the dig- 
nity of the empire in such an aspiration, 
This great effort of his genius, this bold and 
enthusiastic feature of his public life, this 
agitation, have more endeared him to his 
countrymen than any other trait in his cha- 
racter . . . . Oh for an hour of his power- 
ful influence to collect the manhood of this 
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island, from north to south, and from east to 
west, and to form it—Catholic, Protestant, 
and Dissenter—into one com pact body Sor 
the good of our common country ! 


The following hardly disguised 
language is attributed to a Catholic 
archbishop :— 


I said that we, the bishops and clergy, are 
men of peace, and so we are, At the same 
time [ would be misunderstood by any one 
who would infer that | held the opinion that 
in no possible combination of circumstances 
is it lawful to have recourse to other than 
peaceful means... . We are lovers of 
peace ; but so are we lovers of justice, And 
oh when the wrongs of any one that can 
call himself a man, when the wrongs of the 
very least of the human race commands, or 
ought to command, our sympathies, surely 
our sympathies ought to be comms inded 
when ‘they who claim them are the children 
of the soil, the children of our own cou ntry. 
Were justice or humanity violated in their 
persons, much more wou ld it be the duty of 
the clergyman to raise his voice and protest 
against the outrage. Oh that we had that 
voice that once sounded through Ireland, 
which once rallied Irishmen, as O’Connell 
used to say, from the Giant’s Causeway to 
Cape Clear ! 


The ‘ National League’ appeared 
at once as a commentary on the 
O’Connell demonstration. This so- 
ciety is composed of priests and lay 
relics of the repeal party ; its avowed 
object being to create an active 
organization in Ireland against the 
law and the British connexion. We 
quote a specimen of the ordinary 
language employed by its reverend 
tribunes :— 


It was said by the English press the Irish 
people were going with a vengeance. Did 
it never occur to them these people might 
return with a vengeance? He hoped they 
might, . . . If they now united as then; 
if they combined to elect men who would 
stand up as O'Connell did in that house, 
and say ‘ We come to demand our rights, of 
which we have been robbed, or else . 
He would never vote for a Whig, however 
respectable. He regarded the Whigs and 
Tories as rogues and ruffians. . , . He had 
a horror of the shedding of one drop of 
blood; but if the time came, and the cir- 
cumstances and means would justify the 
resistance of tyranny unto death, he would 
say let it be so. Let us never tell him that 
O'Connell relied on moral force only. He 
should never forget the emotion with which 
he heard O'Connell say at Mallow, when he 
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heard the Constitution was about to be 
trampled on— 


‘Oh, Evin, shall it ne’er be mine 
To right thy wrongs in battle-line, 
To raise thy victor head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy valleys free ?” 


These demonstrations quickly 
called antagonistic elements into 
activity in another and distant part 
of Ireland. There is a quarter of 
the town of Belfast—in the centre of 
its busiest trade, under the shadow 
of its wealthiest factories—long in- 
famous for its sectarian discord. 
This quarter, in its two districts 
of the Sandyrow and the Pound 
Loaning, has been occupied for many 
years by two factions, who repre- 
sent the national strife of race and 
religion. As lately only as 1857 the 
Sandyrow or Protestant mob came 
into collision with their opponents, 
and the riots that ensued were so 
fierce that they became the subject 
of a special inquiry conducted by a 
Government Commission. It was 
on this mine that the spark fell, the 
explosion of which has lately made 
Belfast a scene of ruin and mourn- 
ing, and has echoed ominously 
throughout the empire. On the 
evening of the Dublin procession, 
the Sandyrow people having re- 
solved to make a demonstration of 
their own, dressed up an effigy of 
‘the Liberator, with wallet in hand 
and Roman candles,’ and burned it 
in the Catholic district, in the pre- 
sence of an exulting multitude. An 
attack was the natural result; but 
though some amount of mischief 
was done, and several shots, it ap- 
pears, were fired, the collision did 
not attract attention. On the next 
evening the Protestant faction made 
their way to a Roman Catholic 
chapel, and there, in a coffin brought 
for the purpose, they buried the 
ashes of their puppet, having first 
parodied the Catholic rites, and, as 
itis said, defaced the cemetery. ‘The 
Catholic party immediately retali- 
ated; and during that night and 
the next day the hostile districts 
became the scene of a great deal of 
riot and confusion. On the fourth 
day the spirit of outrage broke out 
beyond its accustomed bounds; in- 
furiated mobs of both parties paraded 
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several streets of Belfast, destroying 
the property of their opponents, and, 
in particular, wreaking vengeance 
on any obnoxious place of worship. 
By the following evening three 
churches and chapels had been 
more or less damaged, a great num- 
ber of houses injured, and several 
persons seriously hurt; but the 
rioters having been alarmed at the 
appearance of a large body of con- 
stabulary that had marched in from 
the adjoining country, it was hoped 
that disorder would soon subside, 
and that the worst was already 
over. 

Next day was Sunday, and though 
the elements of disturbance were 
not really composed, it wore away 
without much violence. But the 
following was a Catholic holiday; 
and the Catholic faction—now aided 
by recruits from many parts of the 
town, and especially by a mass of 
navvies—-poured forth through the 
streets in thousands, and commenced 
a series of savage outrages. The 
churches, schools, and dwellings of 
the Protestants became the objects 
of their attacks ; and shattered wood- 
work, shot-dinted walls, and too 
often the cries and groans of the 
wounded or terror-stricken inmates, 
attested that these had been too 
successful. The Protestants—mar- 
shalled in armed bands, among 
which the ship-carpenters played a 
cruel and conspicuous part—were 
not less violent in their excesses ; 
and the bloody work of retaliatory 
vengeance on all that belonged to 
the Catholic side went on with fierce 
and unceasing activity. Notwith- 
standing the presence of the magis- 
tracy and an immense body of sol- 
diers and police, the greater part of 
the town of Belfast remained for 
two days in the rioters’ hands; and 
during that time it was given up to 
all the terrors of civil warfare. ‘The 
shops were shut, and trade sus- 
pended; the streets, the quays, and 
the squares of the town being aban- 
doned to exasperated mobs in the 
wild frenzy of fanatical passion. On 
all sides arose the yells of savage 
and sectarian war-cries, intermingled 
with the rattle of musketry, the crash 
of ruined and plundered houses, and 
the shrieks of maimed or perishing 
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victims ; and scenes worthy of the 
wars of the Huguenots are said to 
have been of common occurrence. 
At length, rather from self-exhaus- 
tion than from any successful effort 
to stop them, the riots happily came 
to an end, and Belfast resumed its 
ordinary appearance; a hundred 
and fifty persons, however, having 
been previously killed or wounded, 
not to speak of a vast loss of pro- 
perty. 

We transcribe from a local journal 
a sketch of one of these frightful 
scenes, as illustrating their atrocious 
character and the fierce passions 
they have excited. Conceive even a 
newspaper partisan describing the 
slaughter of his fellow-citizens in 
this abominable tone of exulta- 
tion :— 


After the fire began to slacken, the ship- 
carpenters dashed on the navvies, and a tre- 
mendous encounter at close quarters ensued, 
which lasted for a considerable time. The 
navvies, however, gave way ; and the carpen- 
ters beat them over the works to the boat- 
house. . . . Thetide was out when the oc- 
currence tock place, and the navvies took to 
the mud, and waded across to one of the 
Twin islands, closely pursued by the other 
party, . . . Will our readers draw a little 
on their imagination, and fancy about fifty 
of these fellows, up to their waists in mud, 
making their way, like so many frogs, to 
the White-house shore? .. . . They were in 
imminent danger of being drowned by the 
incoming tide, and the knowledge of tine fact 
caused them to make superhuman efforts to 
get to terra-firma. .... When the navvies 
had gone too far to return to the Twin 
islands, the carpenters marched down the 
railway and began to fire at them, in order 
to prevent them getting to the shore, and to 
keep them in their perilous position until 
the tide would rise, . . .. One of the carpen- 
ters challenged his comrades to throw off 
their clothes and finish off the navvies in 
the mud; but they declined such a muddy 
encounter. Three of the police stripped off 
their clothes, and, wading a good distance in 
the mud, helped the struggling navvies 
ashore. , . . . 1t is impossible to describe the 
appearance of the uavvies when they reached 
the railway. As was to be expected, they 
were completely covered with mud. Some 
of them had thrown off their jackets, and 
others their trousers, in order to facilitate 
their muddy passage..... Some of them 
were dreadfully cut, and were bleeding pro- 
fusely. Fourteen or fifteen of them were 
taken to the General Hospital, where they 
received the necessary surgical treatment. 
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...++ The contest was most terrific, and 
nothing could exceed the ludicrous yet fear- 
ful character of the denouement. 


These evidences of material de- 
cline and of social and political dis- 
order require, undoubtedly, serious 
attention. We shall state our own 
conclusions upon them, we hope, 
after a fair examination. First, then, 
it is certain that since 1860 the 
wealth of Ireland has considerably 
decreased, and the consequences 
have been felt severely. Four sea- 
sons of late and deficient harvests 
have told heavily on a country which 
has little store of accumulated capi- 
tal, and whose industry is nearly all 
agricultural. For the first time 
since the Great Famine, the area of 
cultivation has diminished, produc- 
tion has been much reduced, and 
the value of its annual returns has 
fallen off in a like proportion. 
Over the whole of Ireland 5,970,139 
acres were under crops in 1860; in 
1863 there were only 5,666,179. 
The cereal produce of the first 
of these years was estimated at 
10,953,613 quarters, of the last 
8,705,338; nor does the difference 
measure the loss, as prices have 
fallen during the interval. So, too, 
the entire live stock of Ireland was 
valued in 1860 at £33,885,097; two 
years afterwards it had sunk to 
£31,204,325. These losses have been 
estimated at an average of £9,000,000 
for three years, or £27,000,000 in 
the whole; and their effects of 
course have reached all classes. 
Rents are paid with difficulty, or 
have fallen ; land commands a lower 
price in the market; the commerce 
of the country has contracted ; large 
sums, calculated at several millions, 
have been withdrawn from various 
deposits, in order to meet all kinds 
of engagements; there has been a 
great increase of insolvencies; and 
emigration has been suddenly stimu- 
lated. Nor have the poorer classes 
escaped, although they have suffered 
less in proportion. The number of 
persons relieved in 1860 was 179,514, 
and in 1862, 291,149, the population 
being 5,700,000; the criminal con- 
victions of the first of these years 
were 3531 cases, against 4401 in the 
second; and the average of wages 
has, perhaps, decreased, though 
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assuredly not to a great extent, 
throughout most of the labouring 
classes. 

Yet though this decline must 
cause regret, it suggests some reas- 
suring inferences. Being dueentirely 
to deficient harvests—for malice 
itself cannot ascribe it to misgovern- 
ment or bad legislation—we know 
that a few seasons of plenty will 
again quickly redress the balance. 
Moreover, the pressure has been 
more severe upon the upper and 
middle classes than upon those of 
inferior degree; there has been no 
formidable increase of pauperism, 
and wages have not all diminished 
in proportion to the losses of the 
country, and this circumstance 
proves conclusively the improved 
economic state of the nation. But 
the most gratifying fact is, that, 
measured by a pecuniary standard, 
the crisis has been of the severest 
kind, end yet the country has not 
met any serious shock or lasting 
depression. Those who recollect the 
Ireland of 1846 will appreciate this 
in its full significance. £16,000,000 
was the highest sum at-which the 
failure of the potato was estimated 
at that disastrous period, while the 
losses of Ireland from 1860 to 1864 
have been calculated at £27,000,000. 
Yet the losses of 1846 produced a 
revolution in society without a 
parallel in modern history: those 
which Ireland has just experienced, 
although severe, have not been 
crushing, and doubtless will be 
easily got over. There have been 
none of the terrible phenomena of 
the former dark and memorable time 
—the breaking up of asocial system, 
an enormous confiscation of pro- 
perty, the half of a nation uprooted 
from the soil and scattered over all 
parts of the world, a famine only 
less appalling than the worst of 
those which remain on record, be- 
cause the appliances of civilization 
enabled a Power of unbounded 
wealth to mitigate or subdue its 
terrors—none of the scenes which 
made Ireland the object of the 
bounty of Europe and the burden 
and reproach of the empire. 

This fortunate difference is caused 
solely by the altered economic rela- 
tions and distribution of the Irish 
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people. Society in Ireland, before 
the famine, was on a basis so utterly 
unsound, that wide-spread misery 
was the inevitable result, and some 
catastrophe was ever impending. In 
a country almost without manufac- 
tures, the land, the exclusive fund 
of wealth, was engrossed by a popu- 
lation of cottiers, whose vehement 
competition for it made its profit- 
able occupation impossible, and 
forced up rent to so high a point 
that industry hardly could save 
anything. Beneath this class was 
a mass of pauperism, not over-esti- 
mated at three millions of beings, 
who increased in numbers at every 
census, and, ever upon the verge of 
destitution, hung ominously on the 
skirts of society. Above was an 
aristocracy of landlords, in many 
instances hopelessly insolvent, who 
held, in a kind of useless mortmain, 
vast tracts that needed culture and 
improvement, and weighed like an 
incubus on the nation. The class of 
yeomen was exceedingly small, and 
as a body was not enterprising, in 
part owing to difficulties connected 
with the system of tenures in the 
country, and in part to the example 
set by the indolence of too many of 
their superiors. In this state of things 
can any one wonder that Ireland 
was in a perilous condition; that 
over the greater part of the country 
a real agriculture was not possible, 
and the impoverished myriads who 
held the soil were degraded to the 
position of serfs; that every year 
a third of the population was re- 
duced to the extremity of distress; 
that when the lower classes were 
wretched the upper could not pos- 
sibly flourish; that in a nation so ill 
ordered there should have been an 
appalling amount of social derange- 
ment and destitution? Can any 
one wonder that such a community 
should have been brought to the 
edge of dissolution by the sudden 
failure of the one crop that supplied 
food to its impoverished millions 
and sustained its tottering social 
fabric ? 

The famine came; and five years 
of bitter and unexampled suffering 
completely changed the state ot 
society. ‘The dense pauper popula- 
tion disappeared, and with them 
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the mass of the cottiers, both classes 
having been forced to abandon the 
soil which gave them support no 
longer, and to seek ultimately relief 
in emigration. At the same time 
asummary process got rid of the 
insolvent proprietary ; and several 
useful measures were passed to fa- 
cilitate the revolution going on, and 
to promote a better system of agri- 
culture. From that period a new 
era commenced for the people of 
Ireland; and though its hopes have 
been checked for a time, we do not 
doubt that it will be noted as a 
happy turning point in their des- 
tiny. As soon as the land had been 
set free the springs of industry 
began again to move with extraor- 
dinary effect, and the nation rapidly 
advanced in prosperity. From 
having been unsound throughout, 
the economic structure of Ireland at 
last attained a degree of soundness 
which appeared surprising to those 
acquainted with its condition at a 
preceding period. The wages of 
labour increased immensely, and 
pauperism declined in a similar 
ratio. The lower orders began to 
wear a look of comfort and self- 
respect which had been unknown 
to a previous generation. The 
land, opened to a new agriculture, 
passed, to the extent of near half 
its surface, from the hands of cot- 
tiers to real farmers; and though 
much remained to be done, its 
power of production was greatly 
augmented. All over Ireland, the 
vast consequences of these changes 
soon became visible in general and 
rapid social improvement, in a 
marked decline of crime and dis- 
turbance, in a revolution of a for- 
tunate kind in the occupation and 
culture of the soil, and in the in- 
creased prosperity of all classes of 
the nation. 

This progress, stimulated by good 
harvests, went on with extraordinary 
speed until 1859-60. Since then, on 
account of a series of losses, which 
in other years would have brought 
ruin, it has been arrested, and even 
succeeded bya period of considerable 
retrogression. Yet no permanent 
alarm need be felt, for this very 
period shows conclusively that the 
economic condition of Ireland is on 
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a sufficiently safe basis; and as this 
has not been really changed, there 
will soon be a return of improve- 
ment. Ireland has got through her 
recent distress without any social 
disorganization of a serious or afflict- 
ing kind, because the relations of 
the people to the soil, and the inter- 
dependence of their difierent classes, 
are not in an unsatisfactory state; 
and this being so, we may feel 
assured that a turn will soon take 
place in her fortunes. It should be 
observed, moreover, that although 
her resources have much diminished 
since 1860, her material condition 
at this moment, compared with what 
it had ever been in any year before 
1846, is one of great and hopeful 
prosperity. The average of wages 
in 1844 was estimated at 2s. 6d. a 
week, it is now not less than six 
shillings. The consumption of every 
article, without exception, that is in 
common use with the people has 
increased to such a prodigious ex- 
tent, notwithstanding the falling off 
of the population, that it is not 
easy to credit the figures. So, too, 
looking back to 1844, there has been 
a very gratifying improvement in 
the wealth of the upper and middle 
classes; in fact, there is not an 
economic test—deposits of stock and 
money in banks, consumption of 
stamps, and returns of excise—that 
does not point in the same direc- 
tion. As regards the land and its 
various products, the live stock of 
Ireland since 1844 has increased in 
value about £10,000,000 ; 2,000,000 
of acres, or nearly a tenth of the 
total area of the country, have been 
reclaimed within the same period; 
and it may be said that the method 
of husbandry has been completely 
and happily revolutionized. During 
the same interval crime has dimi- 
nished in the ratio of three hundred 
per cent., the committals of 1844 
being 19,448, against 6666 in 1862, 
a difference equally gratifying and 
extraordinary. 

Though Ireland, therefore, has 
decreased in wealth since 1859-60, 
this is merely a transient check on 
her progress, and we look hopefully 
on her material condition. The 
state of the nation is one in which 
the industry of the lower classes 
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can command a tolerably fair return, 
and an improved system of agricul- 
ture is developing the resources of 
the land, and in which, therefore, 
capital will accumulate, and grow- 
ing prosperity be the consequence. 
Of course it would be idle to pre- 
tend that this condition is quite 
satisfactory: the face of the country 
shows sufficiently what years of cul- 
tivation must elapse before it shall 
wear the joyous aspect of the 
English or the Scottish landscape ; 
and no one can think that a speedy 
end will come to all its distress and 
penury. Nevertheless, we believe 
that Ireland, at last, is in the path 
of material improvement, and we 
do not doubt that in a few years her 
advance will be decisive and rapid. 
As for those who see a proof of 
decay in the still diminishing rate 
of her population, and the numbers 
who are leaving her shores, we draw 
from the fact an opposite inference. 
As every one knows, the resources 
of Ireland consist mainly of the land 
and its produce, her manufacturing 
wealth being small and not show- 
ing an increasing tendency. Yet 
compared with the area of cultiva- 
tion, and still more with the amount 
of produce, the agricultural popu- 
lation of Ireland is far more nume- 
rous than that of Great Britain; 
and, accordingly, as the method of 
husbandry in that country approxi- 
mates to that which now exists in 
England and Scotland, it diminishes 
by the twofold process of lessening 
marriages and emigration. This 
change, however, in a landed system 
is a sign not of decline, but im- 
provement; and other proofs of 
material progress, the growing 
wants of the lower classes and the 
moral checks on improvident unions, 
co-operate to the same result, the 
diminution of the Irish people. 
The process, doubtless, will go on 
until the profits of the Irish farmer 
and the wages of the Irish labourer 
will nearly approach the scale of 
Britain ; and as they as yet are con- 
siderably lower, we cannot say that 
we regret it at all, although even at 
this day, the spectacle of the Irish 
exodus cannot be contemplated 
without emotion. 

The moral state of Ireland, how- 
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ever, is less hopeful than her ma- 
terial condition. Agrarian crimes, 
and their worst accompaniment, the 
sympathy of the peasautry with the 
criminals, although diminished, are 
still too frequent; and in the re- 
lations of the landed ciasses there 
are still occasional signs of disturb- 
ance. An event like the O’Connell 
procession attests the influence of 
the Catholic priesthood, the vague 
national desire for independence, 
and the dislike of England that 
exists in Ireland; and we see from 
the Belfast ricts that the spirit 
of Protestant domination, and of 
fanatical Catholic violence, unhap- 
pily is not yet extinguished. 

There is some consolation, how- 
ever, even in these distressing phe- 
nomena. Agrarian crimes are rare 
compared with what they were but 
afew years ago; and if the spirit that 
prompts them lingers, we must not 
forget how difficult it is, even under 
altered social conditions, to change 
the tendencies of several genera- 
tions. As these atrocities have de- 
creased with the mitigation of the 
irritating causes, we may expect that 
no distant period will witness their 
complete disappearance. As for 
the O’Connell demonstration, if it 
showed the anti-British and Romish 
tendencies of too many of the Irish 
nation, it showed also that those 
forces are not as active and strong 
as of old, and that if the elements 
of mischief were there, they wanted 
real and effective organization. It 
is remarkable that the programme 
of the meeting was ‘to honour the 
services of O’Connell to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty,’ omit- 
ting agitation and Repeal ; and this 
profession, which was rendered ne- 
cessary to secure the presence of the 
Lord Mayor and the other heads of 
corporate bodies, is not without 
peculiar significance. It was ob- 
served, too, that no enthusiasm was 
aroused by the pageant specially; 
the crowds that paraded the streets 
of Dublin thought more of the 
holiday than its object; and no fer- 
vent sympathy appeared for the 
memory of defunct sedition. More- 
over, except the Catholic hierarchy, 
not a single prominent person was 
seen who could hope to play a 
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popular part; only four M.P.’s and 
two barristers, none of much social 
or political influence, attended the 
meeting or the banquet; and, in 
truth, there was a remarkable ab- 
sence of men of any weight in 
opinion. To those who recollect the 
lreland of 1843-44 these symptoms 
certainly convey 2 moral. 

As for the Belfast riots, serious as 
they were, they lose in part their for- 
midable aspect if we bear in mind 
that after all they really were a local 
explosion in a place where similar 
scenes have beencommon. Belfast, 
though it justly boasts its wealth, 
its commerce, and its active indus- 
try, is nevertheless a debateable 
land, where the peculiar elements 
of Irish discord have been for years 
in a state of agitation. The majority 
of the population are Protestants ; 
the magistracy, the municipal coun- 
cil, and speaking generally, the 
upper classes being also of the same 
creed; but there is a powerful 
Catholic minority that numbers 
several influential persons, and a 
large mass of the lower orders. 
The result is that sectarian conten- 
tion pervades every rank of society, 
and has often broken out into vio- 
lence. For years the town has been 
too famous for its Orange lodges and 
its Catholic associations, its street 
preachings and its altar harangues, 
its processions to celebrate the 
events of 1688, and its pageants on 
the Catholic holidays, with the ac- 
companiment in both cases of party 
and hostile flags or emblems; and 
more than once the opposing fac- 
tions have been the cause of perilous 
disturbance. In such a place, it is 
not surprising that the lower popu- 
lation should be ever ready to break 
into antagonistic parties prepared 
for any description of outrage. As 
we have scen, the principal focus of 
this strife is a spot called the Dur- 
ham-street district; and here it 
was that in 1857 a Protestant and 
Catholic riot commenced that was 
not stayed without some bloodshed, 
and that the Government Commis- 
sion reported ‘ that a perennial row’ 
was ever imminent. Here, too, the 
recent riots were hatched; and as 
we have seen, for three days they 
were confined to this quarter alone, 
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and to the merest dregs of the 
populace. It certainly is consoling 
to reflect that these outrages may 
be traced to circumstances of a local 
kind, peculiar to a single city, and 
that the elements of such disorders 
are at least inactive elsewhere in 
Ireland. 

Another circumstance that should 
allay the alarm occasioned by the 
Belfast riots is that they would have 
been easily put down had the con- 
ditions existed in this case which 
concur usually in similar instances, 
Had the magistrates charged to pre- 
serve order inspired either fear or 
confidence it is not probable that 
their authority would have been 
either contemned or mistrusted., 
Unfortunately, however, these offi- 
cials were all, we believe, of the 
Protestant party; and, without im- 
puting corruption to them, this sin- 
gle fact went a long way to nullify 
even their honest exertions. It is 
notorious that, on several occasions, 
they were cheered by the Protestant 
mob even in their attempts to 
restore order, and that their con- 
duct was openly censured by num- 
bers on the Catholic side, who took 
no part in the riots at all; and thus 
the ordinary instruments of the law 
were deprived of all moral weight 
or influence. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the principal reason why the 
riots attained so serious a height 
was the neglect of these very men, 
from what motive it is impossible to 
say, to employ force to stop the dis- 
turbance, or even to take a single 
step efficiently to avert its progress. 
This fatal weakness allowed the 
mob to get possession of the entire 
of the town, and to indulge in a 
series of atrocities, although in the 
presence of imposing forces, which, 
had the ordinary means been 
adopted, would have soon put an 
end to disorder. On this subject 
we refer to the comments of the 
Times in a contemporary article :— 


Can it be doubted that if there had been 
real determination to put an end to the riot- 
ing, it might have been done in an hour? 
In any other country the process woul¢ 
have been simple. A strong body of police, 
aided by a few cavalry, would have marched 
through the more turbulent streets, clear- 
ing them as they passed. Every person 
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would have been warned to keep in-doors, 
and all crowds in any part of the town 
would have been dispersed with firmness, 
but without any unnecessary violence. This 
is what a Frenchman put in authority 
would have done, and the same may be 
said of an American governor or mayor, for 
in the Republic mobs are treated with very 
little consideration, and there is no foolish 
fear of hurting those who are bent on blood- 
shed or plunder. In Belfast, however, the 
foolish practice was followed of leaving the 
crowd in possession, and placing the police 
and soldiers in certain spots to keep order 
The consequence was that the 
rioters were everywhere the police was not, 
and the police could hear the work of de- 
struction going on at a few streets’ distance. 
Then they seem to have been commanded 
not to interfere with the mob except when 
in actual conflict; hence the rioters could 
carry on their organization without hin- 
drance. When they had armed themselves 
and advanced to the conflict, the police 
were employed in making little charges and 
arresting ringleaders, in placing themselves 
between the contending factions and en- 
deavouring to keep them from each other. 
This imbecile method of dealing with mob 
violence has been condemned by repeated 
failures in former cases, 
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Having thus briefly noticed the 
state of Ireland at the present junc- 
ture, let us inquire whether all has 
been done that is possible to pro- 
mote its amendment. As regards 
the material condition of the coun- 
try, we believe that its economic 
structure is really not unsound at 
present, and that little more remains 
to be achieved by legislation in this 
direction. A few good harvests, we 
feel assured, will raise Ireland from 
her present depression and place her 
again on the path of prosperity. In 
two particulars, however, we think 
that statesmanship might assist this 
progress. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of the 
public works going on in Ireland— 
her arterial drainage, her tidal har- 
bours, her system of iniand naviga- 
tion—yet it is a subject of common 
complaint that they are badly 
planned and executed by the official 
hoard intrusted with the business. 

reform here, we believe, is re- 
ql red, and, if successful, would be 
inost useful, regard being had to 
the interests at stake; and perhaps 
it might be worth while to inquire 
Whether the Department of Public 
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Works in Ireland might not, to the 
advantage of the country, be brought 
more immediately than it is in rela- 
tion with Parliament and the execu- 
tive through the agency of a respon- 
sible minister. 

As to the second particular, a 
strong feeling exists in Ireland 
that her taxation is very severe, 
if not unjust, and that she is en- 
titled to enjoy a larger expenditure 
of public money than the share now 
allotted to her. We believe there 
is some truth in this: that though 
only equally taxed with Great Bri- 
tain, and even with some special ex- 
emptions, Ireland cannot bear the 
burden so well, being in all respects 
® much poorer country; and that 
omitting from the account the sums 
spent on the army and police, which 
in fairness should not, we think, be 
charged, she receives less of the 
public money, to be laid out in 
public objects, than really is her 
just proportion. If so, she has a 
legitimate claim for consideration 
in this respect; and, in reviewing 
this question broadly, it is not pos- 
sible to keep out of mind that the 
drain of absenteeism from Ireland 
which flows to other parts of the 
empire, suggests at least a moral 
ground for some State expenditure 
in compensation. It is needless to 
say that a measure of this kind 
would add something to the wealth 
of the country, though not at all to 
the extent supposed by those who 
are its unreasoning advocates. 

As regards the moral disorders of 
Treland some remedies may also be 
suggested. It is obviously of the 
greatest moment to detect and re- 
press agrarian crime; yet it is noto- 
rious that the Irish police, however 
admirable as a military force, are 
not well fitted for this service. Their 
incapacity in this respect was made 
a topic of general comment by the 
judges at a recent assizes: one of 
the most eminent having remarked 
‘that it amounted to a paralysis of 
justice.’ This certainly is a real 
misfortune; and the nation has a 
right to expect that the Executive 
shall devise a remedy. As regards 
such scenes as the O’Connell proces- 
sion, so long as the law has not been 
broken, of course Government can- 
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not interfere; nor do we think that 
the law should be changed in order 
to enable it to do so; the evils of 
which they are a symptom requiring 
quite a different treatment, as we 
shall endeavour to show hereafter. 
With respect, however, to the Bel- 
fast riots, the case stands on special 
grounds, and some precautions, in 
our judgment, may be taken to pre- 
vent their recurrence. The imme- 
diate causes of these outrages were 
the animosity of two savage parties 
intermingled in one quarter of the 
town, and the inability of the autho- 
rities, from what motive is not yet 
clear, to cope effectually with the 
mischief. We hope that, following 
the precedent of 1857—which cer- 
tainly was of some use, and would 
have been more useful still had the 
recommendations of the then Com- 
missioners been carried into practi- 
cal effect—the Government will ap- 
point a Special Commission* to col- 
lect evidence respecting the riots, 
and will then take effectual measures 
to keep down the Durham-street 
district, and to give Belfast a real 
magistracy above the suspicion of 
imbecility and partisanship. Such 
an inquiry, if it did nothing else, 
would expose to indignation and 
contempt the fanaticism that exists 
in the town ; and we believe that, as 
in 1857, it would lay bare—and on 
this occasion the evidence probably 
would be made use of—the mischiefs 
of the sectarian organization which 
divides the population into angry 
parties. As for the other measures, 
it is hardly necessary to point out 
the reasons for them. 

Expedients, however, of this kind 
are merely temporary and local pal- 
liations. Can nothing be done to 
reach the roots of these moral and 
political distempers, and to check 
their noxious growth for the future? 
In considering this it is needless to 
say that no efforts of a single gene- 
ration will completely efface the ills 
of centuries, and establish in Ireland 
the social order which exists in other 
parts of the empire. It will be long 
before the mutual dislike—the sad 
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legacy of ages of conquest—which 
England and Ireland feel for each 
other shall have disappeared in all 
particulars, and the two nations 
shall regard each other as the equal 
possessors of a common country. It 
will be long before the lines of dis- 
tinction which divide the races and 
sects of Ireland shall have been in 
all respects obliterated, and before 
the descendants of the Protestant 
settlers and of the aboriginal Roman 
Catholic Celts shall have coalesced 
in a moral union. It will be long 
before the evil traditions of Protest- 
ant ascendancy and Catholic degra- 
dation shall have passed away from 
the national mind, with the habits 
and qualities thereby engendered, 
It is idle to suppose that legislation 
and government can all of a sudden 
effect in Ireland the miracle of pro- 
ducing general concord, or to assert 
that it is unaccountable that the 
Trish people are not now as peace- 
able and law-loving as those of Eng- 
land. Have persons who talk and 
write in this way ever really studied 
Trish history? Do they imagine 
that a protracted conquest of a pecu- 
liar and disastrous kind, that. the 
domination of an alien caste, and the 
abasement of an outlawed nation, 
leave no enduring consequences of 
mischief? Do they recollect that 
only a generation has passed away 
since the Irish people knew nothing 
of the British Constitution, save as 
a system of alien rule, of class ascen- 
dancy, and national injustice ? 

We believe, too, that Ireland has 
been pacified in proportion to the 
policy of justice with which she has 
been treated of late years, and that 
this policy has been reasonably suc- 
cessful. Thirty-five years ago the 
monstrous system of governing her 
through a Protestant oligarchy, and 
of keeping down her Catholic na 
ture, was put an end to by Emanci- 
pation. ‘Then for the first time 
since their conquest the people oi 
Ireland knew what it was—at least 
under Liberal Governments-——to pos- 
sess an equal general law, to ‘set 
justice fairly administered, and tv 


* Since this paper was written a Special Commission has been appointed for this pur- 
pose, The names of the Commissioners are an ample guarantee that a fair and diligent 
inquiry will be made, 
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find that in the career of life they 
were not under degrading disabili- 
ties. One by one the props of the 
ancient stronghold of sectarian pri- 
vilege have been taken away; and 
though the edifice is not yet in 
ruins, the light and warmth of the 
British Constitution, diffused equally 
throughout the nation, can be felt 
through the tottering structure. 
The Catholics have been largely ad- 
mitted to the franchise; they fill 
many of the Corporations; they send 
many representatives to Parliament ; 
they have received even more than 
their share of the bounty of the state 
in Ireland ; and, above all they have 
enjoyed for years a pure and equal 
adininistration of justice. And can 
any one suppose that these changes 
have not produced their natural 
fruits; that the moral distempers of 
Ireland at present are as they were 
before Emancipation? Is Irish his- 
tory now a drama of oppression en- 
gaged in a vain struggle against 
barbarian violence and anarchy ? 
Do Lords-Lieutenant now complain 
that coercion has exhausted its 
limits, and that, with the exception 
of the Orangemen, every man in the 
country is at heart arebel? Do we 
now hear a cautious statesman, ap- 
palled at a catalogue of revolutionary 
crimes, exclaim ‘that in Ireland the 
Constitution is nothing buta ghastly 
phantom?’ Are we now in the 
era of Catholic associations, of Re- 
peal meetings, of Young Ireland, of 
conspiracy and rebellion breaking 
out continually in a thousand forms ? 
Admit all that can be adduced about 
the disunion and disaffection which 
exist in Ireland at this moment, it 
is tolerably clear that these symp- 
toms are slight to what they were 
formerly. 

We believe, however, that legisla- 
tion can, even yet, do much for Ire- 
land. There is still a want of moral 
sympathy between that country and 
Great Britain; much mutual ignor- 
ance and dislike exist ; and the pro- 
cess of international fusion goes on 
slowly and unsatisfactorily. Why 
do we wilfully impede this process 
by keeping up that mischievous 
anomaly, the Lord-Lieutenancy and 
Irish Government? ‘This system 
makes 2 separate kingdom of Ire- 
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land in theory at this hour ; it has a 
local centre in Dublin, with no im- 
mediate responsibility elsewhere ; 
and although it is in fact dependent, 
it wears the image of sovereign 
authority. It is obvious that a ré- 
gime of this kind promotes disunion 
in many ways, and counteracts the 
assimilating tendencies which it 
should be an object to encourage. 
In Ireland it keeps alive the notion 
of a distinct and independent na- 
tionality, with interests different from 
those of the empire: as Dr. Whately 
justly observed, the Repealers always 
made a clamour against the aboli- 
tion of the Lord-Lieutenancy. It 
removes Ireland from the responsi- 
bility and care of the Sovereign and 
the chiets of the state—at least to a 
certain extent; and thus it deprives 
a part of the empire which has ever 
been the most neglected of a per- 
sonal sympathy and supervision 
which would be of real value to it. 
It tends also to isolate Ireland in 
Parliamentary and other discus- 
sions, for English politicians and 
thinkers will always know and care 
less about a country governed in 
Dublin than they would were it 
governed at home; and thus it frees 
the Irish executive in a great degree 
from the salutary check of a watch- 
ful and educated public opinion, 
and it leaves Irish interests and 
measures on many occasions to be 
considered either in a narrow pro- 
vincial spirit, or without sufficient 
generai attention. 

The Lord-Liewtenancy and Irish 
Government, besides causing im- 
perial disunion, are, too, in them- 
selves a bad institution. ‘The 
Castle’ still retains the traditions of 
the vile and shameless system of 
corruption exposed clearly in the 
Wellesley Papers, when the special 
business of a Lord-Lieutenant was 
to secure the support of those pa- 
triots who rejoiced they had a coun- 
try to sell, and a chief secretary was 
his principal agent in this high and 
ennobling occupation. Even now 
the régime is not supposed to have 
shaken off these influences alto- 
gether; and it is commonly charged 
with having a tendency to favourit- 
ism, intrigue, and jobbing. Opinion, 
too, in Ireland being weak, and its 
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Government being in effect free 
from the contact of any other 
opinion, the Irish executive has 
been able occasionally to do acts 
and adopt expedients which are 
reprehensible in themselves, and 
would not be attempted in England. 
Besides, this Government is essen- 
tially provincial—mixed up with 
local prejudices and interests, and 
swayed by local factions and cliques ; 
and hence it is, or is considered to 
be, peculiarly a partisan Govern- 
ment; and it is not unfrequently in 
a collision of a mischievous and un- 
dignified kind with one or other of 
the Irish parties who happen to be 
in opposition, and who view it, not 
as an image of a power that should 
command universal respect, but as 
the centre of a political faction. 
For these reasons tlie Irish executive 
has little real influence in a country 
in which it should be a paramount 
object to secure for authority rever- 
ence; and it may be added that the 
consciousness of a keen-witted and 
sensitive race that the Vice-Royalty 
is a mere counterfeit, inevitably 
tends to discourage this feeling. 

As for the arguments urged in 
defence of this system they really 
hardly require attention. If it is 
said that the condition of Ireland 
reauires a vigilant and present 
Government, the answer is that if 
this be true such a Government 
in days of telegraph and steam 
can inake its influence felt from 
Downing-street very nearly as soon 
as from the Castle, and besides that 
a permanent under-secretary might 
very properly be left in Dublin on 
the abolition of the Irish executive. 
If it is said that with the removal of 
the Vice-Royalty ‘society’ in Ire- 
land would decline, and the wealth 
of the capital would be diminished, 
we can only say that the Castle 
pageantry notoriously has but few 
attractions for the Irish aristocracy 
at present, that its principal fre- 
quenters for many years have be- 
longed to classes who would do 
better if they kept away from levées 
and drawing-rooms, and that it is 
idle to suppose that the extrava- 
gance caused by a court expenditure 
can really add to the riches of a 
city. Those who think that a cer- 
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tain display of finery, and the an- 
nual spending of a good deal of 
money in gaieties, dissipation, and 
luxury, conduce to real opulence 
anywhere, may compare the state of 
Rome and Amsterdam, of Versailles 
and New York, of Florence and 
Manchester. In truth, arguments 
of this sort have no weight with 
sensible persons; and in all proba- 
bility the Lord-Lieutenancy and the 
apparatus of the Irish executive 
would have disappeared a long time 
ago, but that our still aristocratic 
Governments are little inclined to 
get rid of a very convenient fund 
of patronage. ‘The issue, however, 
really is between an obvious advan- 
tage to the state and the main- 
tenance of a number of offices, 
perhaps more pleasant to those who 
hold them than to the taxpayers of 
the British empire. 

We think, therefore, that the Irish 
Government should be merged com- 
pletely in the Home Office, the pe- 
culiar business of Ireland probably 
requiring that a permanent under- 
secretary should continue to reside 
in Dublin. Such a reform, we be- 
lieve, would assure to Ireland a 
better and more respected adminis- 
tration, and promote her effectual 
union with Great Britain. And 
were the shadowy sovereignty re- 
moved, we trust that her Majesty 
the Queen or the heir-apparent and 
his consort would feel it a duty to 
visit Ireland for at least a month or 
two in the year, and to possess there a 
suitable establishment. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Irish people—like 
all Celts, devotedly attached to the 
visible presence of a chief or head— 
should have been without this in- 
fluence so long; and it is hardly 
necessary to point out how many 
and certain would be its advantages. 
Were the Queen or the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to take a real in- 
terest in Ireland, much would have 
been done to awaken a feeling of 
living loyalty in the heart of the 
nation, to bind them to the monarchy 
by affection, and to dissipate evil 
and perilous memories. Such visits, 
moreover, would give the Sovereign 
or the heir to the throne a better 
insight than they probably have 
into Irish nature; and by gradually 
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making Ireland fashionable, they 
possibly would recall to her shores 
a certain number of her absentees, 
or direct to them a part of the 
wealth that now flows from England 
to Scotland. Should her Majesty be 
unequal to the task, we trust that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
will be advised to make the experi- 
ment. These royal personages may 
be assured that their state has duties 
as well as rights; and that no duty 
of sovereignty is higher than an en- 
deavour to gain the hearts of its 
subjects. 

Even were these changes effected, 
however, we fear that so long as the 
state maintained its existing attitude 
towards the sects of Ireland, one 
cause of disorder would still be 
active. We lament that ‘ Protest- 
antism’ in Ireland is intolerant, 
and that ‘ Popery’ is discontented 
and sullen; that the passions of the 
sixteenth century are burning there 
in the nineteenth; that Protestant 
Ulster thwarts good government by 
its sinister zeal and bigoted violence ; 
that Catholic Munster is subject to 
its priests, is jealous and distrustful 
of the law, and has little sympathy 
with the British connexion ; and we 
find fault with these jarring elements 
as impossible to content or tranquil- 
lize. Yet are not these phenomena 
the results of a state of things pro- 
duced by ourselves, of the relations 
between the state in Ireland and her 
churches and religious communions ? 
In Ireland, as we have lately shown, 
the law upholds an Established 
Church, which appropriates all the 
ecclesiastical revenues, yet is odious 
to the mass of the nation, which is 
that of a narrow minority in race 
and faith distinct from the people, 
and is viewed by it as a badge of 
conquest, and which, from the very 
nature of the case, is domineering, 
and in frequent collision, with the 
clergy and three-fourths of the coun- 
try. And this institution is a part 
of the state—bound up with its 
Constitution and Government—in 
the opinion alike of those who main- 
tain it and of the nation which 
openly abhors it. Moreover, side by 
side with this church, a church 
exists which the law ignores, yet 
which the people of Ireland loves; 
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which, systematically condemned by 
the state, that people consider a 
national church, deprived by sacri- 
lege of its ancient rights, and kept 
out of them by mere injustice, and 
which, commanding their warmest 
affection, makes use of its over- 
whelming influence in representing 
its cause as their own, and proclaim- 
ing that each is the holy cause of 
justice, piety, and moral right, con- 
tending against oppression and spo- 
liation. 

These being the facts, have they 
no connexion with the moral dis- 
order we find in Ireland? Is the 
ascendancy of the church of the 
minority no cause of the tone of 
Irish Protestantism—of its domi- 
nant arrogance and meddling agres- 
siveness, and no ground for Catholic 
discontent? May not the state sup- 
port of this system be some incen- 
tive to Catholic disaffection? Can 
any one doubt that our treatment of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, its history and traditions being 
what they are, arrays against our 
rule and our law the instincts and 
conscience of a nation, makes their 
priesthood powerful and our ene- 
mies at heart, and erects a barrier 
against our influence, sustained by 
the strongest moral forces? Those 
who do not choose to admit these 
truths must suppose that human 
nature in Ireland is governed by 
some extraordinary laws which ren- 
der it an exceptional marvel, and 
is not influenced by the motives 
which everywhere else are all- 
powerful. And on what grounds of 
reason or argument, nay, of our own 
constitutional practice, is this system 
to be supported? If it is said that 
the state must profess a religion, 
and is bound to promote it by an 
Establishment, we answer, that on 
this very principle the Establish- 
ment in Ireland should fall; for ex- 
perience has proved that its exist- 
ence has been an impediment to 
Trish Protestantism. If it is said 
that the state must repudiate error, 
and cannot, therefore, recognize 
‘ Popery,’ we answer that its existing 
relations with Irish Catholicism, at 
this moment, give that faith a pecu- 
liar stimulus, not to mention that 
this kind of dogma has long ago 
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been abandoned by us. If it is said 
that the Irish Establishment is 
guaranteed by the Act of Union, and 
is so identified with its English 
counterpart, that to touch the one is 
to imperil the other, we answer that 
the revenues of that church are not 
protected by the union at all, and 
have, since that time, been curtailed 
by Parliament ; that the Union is not 
an inflexible law which is never to 
yield to the public good; and that 
to suppose that the Establishment 
in England depends in any way on 
that in Ireland, is not only to disre- 
gard history, but to ignore the es- 
sential distinction between a good 
and bad institution. As for the ar- 
gument that the Trish State Church 
fulfils one end of a national esta- 
blishment in mitigating sectarian 
violence and rancour—an argument 
which has weighed with ourselves 
—we fear it is contradicted by the 
fact, and that Anglicanism in Ireland 
is proved to be quite as bitter in its 
tone as any other form of Protest- 
antism, although being identified 
with the state it has thrown on it 
much of the odium. And as for the 
pleas that to touch the revenues of 
the Irish Church would be confisca- 
tion, and that after all the charge of 
these revenues falls mainly on the 
Trish Protestants, it is clear that the 
first cannot be listened to in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, or 
indeed, logically, since the sixteenth 
—except in the case of vested in- 
terests, which should be respected 
as a matter of course, and that the 
other is untrue in fact, a large pro- 
portion of those who contribute to 
the Irish Establishment being Ro- 
man Catholies, and, besides, rests 
on the idle fallacy that because in- 
dividuals pay a tax, they may ap- 
propriate it as they please, against 
the general interests of the nation. 
The truth is, as Macaulay has 
observed, it is not possible to con- 
tend seriously that the Irish Church 
is a good institution, or answers 
even tolerably the ends for which a 
national church is established. For 
ourselves we must express our con- 
viction that it is equally difficult to 
defend the non-recognition and non- 
endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, and to put out 
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of view the effects of this policy in 
weakening the authority of the state, 
and giving fuel to Catholic disaffec- 
tion. And, therefore, we hope the 
time is at hand when the revenues 
of the Irish Church shall be appro- 
priated boldly by the state, and ap- 
plied on an equitable principle 
among the religious communions of 
Ireland—the Roman Catholics, as 
would be their right, receiving by 
far the greatest proportion. In re- 
turn for such an endowment the 
state should of course acquire some 
definite rights of supervision, regu- 
lation, and control over all these 
communions without exception ; and 
these it naturally would seek and 
exercise in the interest of modera- 
tion and concord, and of securing 
the influence of Government. Can 
we really doubt that a change such 
as this would reduce sectarian ran- 
cour in Ireland; would mitigate the 
dominant tone of her Protestantism, 
and lessen the fanatical zeal of her 
Romanism; would relieve the state 
of some of the odium which now 
impedes its best efforts, and extend 
widely its legitimate authority; 
would smooth away the strongest 
barrier between Catholic Ireland and 
its rulers, and remove one cause of 
its discontent; would, in short, tend 
to promote the influences of good 
government and general tranquillity? 
As for the notion that it could pos- 
sibly alter the existing proportions 
of Irish sects—that it would lessen 
the number of Irish Protestants or 
increase the number of Irish Ro- 
manists—this will not bear a mo- 
ment’s reflection, and equally idle 
is the supposition—that, were it 
honourably carried out, it would 
not be accepted by the ecclesiastics 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Treland. A measure of this kind, 
we believe, would be a concordat 
in a true sense—a message of peace 
and good-will to the most distracted 
part of the empire. 

We fear, however, that it is very 
improbable that the existing Go- 
vernment or the existing Parliament 
will attempt a measure of this na- 
ture. Yet its principles have been 
conceded long ago; and if the state 
of politics at present, the lazy Con- 
servatism of the day, and the want 
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of just and definite views among the effect, may it be the result of the 
divided Liberal party, retard its ac- calm convictions of those who direct 
complishment for a time, we believe _ the course of the state, and not—as 
that it rests on the verge of the too many Irish reforms—of the pres- 
future. If it shall be carried into sure of violence or national danger. 


TO VIRGINIA. 


10 lovely was her lovely face, 
I gazed till aching dulled each sense ; 
But then she had a maiden grace 
That turned all love to reverence. 


There was a sweetness in her eye, 
So sad a softness there did dwell, 
[t was as if one saw the sigh 
That springs to life from love’s deep well. 


And round her mouth the varying play, 
Which tender hopes and feelings threw, 
All quickly came and passed away, 
And passing, left a sadness too. 


But chiefly on her brow there dwelt 
A thoughtful calm—a peace serene, 
Love, where no tumult e’er was felt, 
Light, where no shadow e’er had been. 


Angel of innocence and grace! 
Time holds thy sacred image dear ; 
My long, lone life sees that one face 
For ever far—for ever near. 


“Ey 
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THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


HE Liberty of the Theatres (La 
Liberté des Thédtres) has been 
recently proclaimed in Paris. What 
does this sounding phrase mean? 
What restrictions does it abolish ? 
—what freedom does it indicate ?— 
what promises does it hold forth? 
Has the Imperial Government really 
made up its mind to bestow upon 
the stage that freedom of expression 
which it withholds from the press? 
and is the comic or satiric muse 
destined to play in France the part 
she played so effectively under King 
Nasone and King Bomba at Naples, 
whose paternal rule might have 
been defined as an absolute mo- 
narchy tempered by Puncinello? 
This would be too hazardous an 
experiment for Napoleon the Third, 
or rather for the new Dukes, Per- 
signy and Morny, and the other 
heroes of the coup d’Etat to ven- 
ture on. The elect of the nation, 
confiding in the great things he has 
done, or claims to have done for it, 
might safely defy ridicule: his 
ministers and courtiers could not; 
and accordingly there is no symp- 
tom of the slightest relaxation of 
the chains which it has been his 
and their pleasure to rivet on the 
organs of public opinion since 1852. 
The present state of things may be 
described almost in the very words 
employed by Beaumarchais in 1776: 
‘Provided I do not speak either of 
authority, or religion, or politics, or 
morality, or of people in places, or 
of the opera, or of other spectacles, 
or of anybody who belongs to any- 
thing—I may print everything 
freely, under the inspection of two 
or three censors.’ 

The coming change was first indi- 
cated by a sentence in the speech 
with which the Emperor opened the 
Session of November, 1863. It was 
carried out by a decree of July last, 
by which all exclusive privileges 
were abolished ; so that new theatres 
may be built or set up in any 
quarter, and any kind of dramatic 
entertainment may be represented 
at either new or old,—always, of 
course, with befitting regard to the 
regulations of the censorship and the 


police. Thus the dignified ThéAtre 
Frangais has no longer a monopoly 
of the regular drama; and any one 
of the minor theatres may compete 
with it on its own chosen and time- 
honoured ground of Corneille, Ra- 
cine, and Moliére. 

Although this decree fell short of 
public expectation in one respect, 
it raised hopes and fears of unli- 
mited scope in another. <A revolu- 
tionary movement in the acting 
stage was anticipated, not unlike 
that which had been apprehended 
from the partial introduction (under 
the Gladstone and Cobden Treaty) 
of free-trade. The alleged nature 
of this movement is so fully and 
amusingly developed in the piece 
which has formed, for many suc- 
cessive weeks, the chief attraction 
of the Parisian play-goer, that the 
best introduction to the general 
subject will be found in a brief ab- 
stract of the plot. 

Early in August last, the director 
of the Variétés announced ‘ La pre- 
miére représentation de La Liberté’ 
(‘The first representation of “ Li- 
berty.”’) The mistake, voluntary 
or involuntary, was corrected before 
evil came of it; and the piece really 
intended, La Liberté des Thédtres, 
Salmigondis mélé de chant, en trois 
actes et quatorze tableaux, par 
MM. Th. Cogniard et Clairviile, 
was acted for the first time on the 
10th of the same month. Its suc- 
cess was complete, and has con- 
tinued without any symptom of 
abatement; yet we cannot help 
thinking that the state of the Pa- 
risian mind, in the absence of other 
objects of interest, has had at least © 
as much to do with its popularity as 
the situations, the characters, or the 
dialogue. 

Tableau the first, a pastrycook’s 
shop. Enter Carcasson :— 


*I do not know if the Government is 
awake to it: nowadays almost all the trades- 
menand shopkeepers haveattended their class. 
For example, I, a pastrycook, have obtained 
a second prize for Greek translation at the 
College Charlemagne. This gave me liter- 
ary tastes which my relatives have opposed. 
I have passed my life in making buns when 
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my aspirations led me to compose tragedies, 
Enriched by cake, and possessor, in the Rue 
du Four, ot ample premises, I trembled all 
over when I heard strike the hour of the 
liberty of theatres: I brought an army of 
masons on my property, and, whilst I am 
speaking, a new theatre, large, gigantic, at 
my sole cost, is rising majestically on my 
ground. Unhappily, liberty has this evil, 
that when one person is free, ali the others 
are free too. My neighbour Berlandier, the 
grocer on my right, who has obtained an ac- 
cessit in mathematics at the College Bona- 
parte, and my other neighbour, Paturon, the 
hosier on my left, who is about to graduate 
as a bachelor, have had the same idea: so 
that there are three theatres instead of one 
now flaunting in the Rue du Four, The 
result is that all the actors I would engage 
are engaged by my neighbours; that if I 
bespeak a piece of any celebrated author, 
they cheat me of it by outbidding me. 
Happily, I have found out a way of avert- 
ing the storm. I have created new actors 
taken from amongst my establishment. 
This may seem odd; but I have my own 
applause and I feel sure of the applause 
of the public,’ 


The journeymen pastrycooks are 
then all ranged upon the stage to 
be instructed in their parts, and the 
damsel who serves the shop is 
charged with the distribution of the 
play-bills :— 


‘Cydalise will wrap each cake in a 
prospectus, and, dating from the day of 
opening, each cake will confer a right to an 
admission: in Savoy biscuits and croque-en- 
houche will be found a front place in the 
boxes; in plain tarts, vol-au-veut, or sava- 
rins, orchestra and gallery places; in made- 
leines, plum-puddings and babas, pit and 
amphitheatre. Enfin le fian et la pate 
Jerme conduiront au paradis. The play 
will be acted by my pastrycooks and my 
pastry made by my actors,’ 


The rehearsal gives oecasion for 
some practical jokes, which are 
" highly relished by the audience: the 
shopmen and shopwomen being re- 
presented as too absorbed in their 
new vocation to distinguish between 
the dramatis persone and the cus- 
tomers. 

One of them is ranting out,‘ Who 
is this woman? What is this potion 
that she offers me? Am I to drink 
it off ? 

A Lady (entering and addressing the 
siopwoman), What is the price of this 
cake ? 
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Fortenquille (continuing his part). It is 
poisoned, madame. 

The Lady (turning and running out), 
Poisoned. Good heaven! 

Fortenquille (turning round too), 
what! but no, no— 

Cydalise (laughing). Ah, ah, ah! See 
what comes of setting us to do two things 
at once, 

Fortenquille, Ah, so much the worse! 
I am in my grand scene. (Seizing a roll 
of pastry.) Treacherous Ben Djalina, thou 
hast sought to have me poisoned by thy 
slave! 

A Customer, Have you any macarons 
quite hot ? 

Fortenquille (not attending to him). 
Die then! (He knocks his hat over his 
eyes with the roll, and the customer runs 
off, crying ‘ Murder!’) 


The pastrycook, Carcasson, has a 
formidable rival in a ‘ restaurateur,’ 
Grospoulet, who hits upon the in- 
genious idea of combining a dinner 
and a play, so that mind and body 
may be simultaneously nourished 
and refreshed; a marked improve- 
ment on the practice of some noble 
and princely tables at which the 
guest finds a bill of the accompany- 
ing pieces of music laid alongside 
the bill of fare by his plate. 


Grospoulet. Is my carte-affiche ready? 
Oh, here it is! Carte comprising the menu 
of the performance and the programme of 
the dinner, Let us see (reading) : Opening 
of the Restaurant-Theatre, First represent- 
ation of Don Quixote, heroic tragedy, and 
first appearance of a Truffled Turkey, grand 
piece de résistance. 

The Tragedy in five acts, 

The Dinner in five courses, 

Entremets and Interludes sucrés. 

The curtain rises, and the soup is seived, 
at six. The public may take supplements 
of stalls or supplements of chicken; they 
may also change their dessert for a comicsong. 

Under consideration, Le Cour de Gabrielle 
de Vergy, drama in five acts, and half a 
wild boar in marinade. 


Eh! 


The choice of subject for the first 
piece is thus vindicated :— 


Don Quixote is a character eminently 
tragic. Besides, more than two hundred 
pieces have been made on him. He has 
been served with every sauce: in comedy 
and in vaudeville, everywhere ; as an opera 
at the Odéon, as a ballet at the Opéra; 
they have made of him a fairy piece at the 
Circus, and a melodrama at the Gymnase, 
Nothing was left but to turn him into a 
tragedy. 

3 A 
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Don Quixote is performed accord- 
ingly in burlesque fashion, until an 
unexpected interruption takes place 
on Grospoulet’s announcing, ‘ Entry 
of the young premiére and the 
truffled turkey.’ 

Cydalise (passing her head through a 
side scene). The turkey, yes; the young 
premiére, no. Gentlemen and ladies, thus 
stands the matter. Only think that we 
have been kept rehearsing till five o'clock ; 
we had to dress, and we have eaten nothing ; 
we asked for a fricandeau, and have not 
even had the sorrel; and I put it to you 
whether it is easy to declaini verses with 
an empty stomach—and before a public 
which is dining! For my part I refuse. 

This appeal is answered by a 
general invitation to the actors to 
join the diners, an arrangement 
which is forthwith carried out, to 
the confusion of Grospoulet, who is 
compensated and consoled, however, 
by the increased demand for edibles 
and champagne. 

The conversion of journeymen 
pastrycooks, waiters, and servant 
girls, into actors and actresses does 
not obviate the inconvenience re- 
sulting from the sudden increase in 
the demand for them ; and managers 
are put to their wits’ end to satisfy 
their public, when a popular fa- 
vourite may be engaged to be in 
three or four places at a time. 
Thus in the middle of an opera 
the director is under the painful 
necessity of announcing that the 
tenor, having to sing at another 
house at eight, has taken his de- 
parture :— 

We offer in exchange to exhibit the Pu- 
pazzi, puppets of a new kind; for our task, 
since the liberty of the theatres, is to pass 
all kinds in review. Those of you, gentle- 
men, who prefer following the tenor will 
find return tickets at the check oflice and 
carriages on the boulevards, 

The puppets are clever imitations 
of various well-known performers 
in familiar parts: Frédérick Le- 
maitre, Beauvallet, Dumaine, ete. ; 
and an amusing effect is produced 
by the manner in which the part is 
spoken behind the scenes, whilst the 
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appropriate action is executed by 
the figures. Another scene, which 
elicits prolonged laughter and loud 
applause, is one in which the various 
classes of performers, from the tra- 
gedian to the rope-dancer, are put 
up to auction and knocked down to 
the highest bidder, after under- 
going a course of puffering or de- 
preciation in which the prevalent 
tone of theatrical criticism is cari- 
catured. 

Whatever the merit of this piece 
as regards life, fun, variety, rapidity 
of movement, or felicity of allusion, 
it has not hitherto proved prophetic. 
None of the fancied results have 
been produced by the so-called 
liberty of the theatres. No addi- 
tions beyond what had been already 
contemplated have been made to 
their number; and with rare excep- 
tion they have not transgressed the 
limits respectively marked out for 
them by the pre-existing rules of 
their establishment. 

The Odéon, indeed, has favoured 
its peculiar public with an occa- 
sional performance of the Pluideurs, 
the Médecin Maloré Lui, ete.; and 
the example has been followed by 
two or three of the minor theatres; 
but the experiment has not proved 
successful enough to encourage its 
frequent repetition, and the proba- 
bilities are that the legitimate drama 
will lose a portion of its ancient do- 
main instead of conquering fresh 
territories. The fact is, a far higher, 
deeper, and more comprehensive 
sort of emancipation has been ac- 
tively at work—so actively that 
the best friends of the stage are 
beginning to tremble at the sweep- 
ing nature of the change. We 
allude to the vehement and well- 
sustained conflict between the Clas- 
sicists and Romanticists towards the 
end of the Restoration, ending in 
the triumph of Romanticism, which, 
confined within proper limits, might 
have been fairly deemed the tri- 
umph of sound criticism and good 
sense.* It was good for Art and Li- 


* The controversy is thus summed up by Beyle, who took an active part in it:— 
‘Romanticism is the art of presenting a people with the literary works which, in the 
actual condition of their habits and modes of faith, are capable of affording them the 
greatest possible amount of pleasure. Classicism, on the contrary, presents them with 
the literature which afforded the very greatest possible amount of pleasure to their great- 


grandfathers,’ 
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terature to be emancipated from the 
rigid observance of the unities, to 
be free to choose subjects from the 
ordinary walks of life, todrape them 
appropriately, and make them talk 
naturally, instead of being tied 
down to Greek and Roman models, 
or rather to what passed for Greek 
and Roman amongst the courtiers of 
the ‘Grand Monarque.’ But it was 
not good for either to discard all 
semblance of veneration for the 
past, or to forget that excel- 
lence in the new school might be 
materially advanced by an assiduous 
study of the admitted masterpieces 
of the old. As things fell out, the 
men of genius—with Alexander 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, and Alfred de 
Vigny at their head—who prac- 
tically took the initiative in this 
dramatic revolution, were as pitiless 
and as uncompromising as the de- 
mocratic leaders of 1789, or the 
early Reformers of the Church. 
They set to work in root and branch 
fashion. They razed the foundation 
when they overthrew the super- 
structure; and the utmost their 
discomfited opponents, backed by 
the Academy, could rescue from 
their devastating fury was an in- 
sulated place of refuge for the clas- 
sic Muse—a single fane at which 
the sacred fire might be kept burn- 
ing by her worshippers. Yet, even 
this did not long continue unpro- 
faned, and the one theatre set apart 
and pensioned with public money 
for the refinement of the public 
taste, was compelled to admit a di- 
vided empire. By some inexorable 
law of progress, many of the new 
pieces which most militate against 
the old conventional rules of French 
criticism, have found their way into 
the repertory of the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais, whilst the very actors and ac- 
tresses trained up in its original 
laws, have perforce proved traitors 
to them. If the spirit of Racine 
could have arisen to see Rachel act- 
ing ’hédre one night, and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur the next, on the same 
time-honoured boards! Judging 
from the play-bills (now before us) 
for the current year, we should say 
that the Théatre Francais repre- 
sents just enough of the so-called 
legitimate drama to make good its 
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claim on the national treasury, and 
depends as much as any of its un- 
salaried rivals on stirring novelties 
for the replenishment of its own. 

Perhaps the best notion of the 
varied character of the scenic amuse- 
ments of the French capital, may be 
collected from the same _plain- 
speaking documents, or from a 
dozen numbers of any ‘journal du 
soir’ containing all the performances 
of the night. It will there be seen 
that all tastes are consulted; that 
all sorts of talent are employed; 
that invention is constantly on the 
rack; and that there is no class of 
dramatic entertainment (except se- 
vere genuine tragedy) which is not 
represented somewhere within the 
week. But the melodrame rules 
pre-eminent; and the nearer it 
verges on mere spectacle, the more 
it depends on the machinist, the 
decorator and the ballet-master, 
instead of the author, the greater 
apparently are its chances of suc- 
cess. No plot is sure of pleasing 
unless it admits of the introduction 
of a grand féte, urban or sub- 
urban, a glittering procession, a 
battle, an assembly of gods and god- 
desses, a glimpse into fairy land, or 
a descent into the infernal regions 
at the least. Live horses, donkeys, 
and dogs are brought before the 
foot-lights, and cascades of actual 
water flow close to them. 

It is worthy of remark that signs 
of the same baneful tendency which 
now threatens or typifies the decline 
of the French stage, were descried 
at distant and separate intervals by 
acute observers in the English. 
Thus in Johnson’s Prologue spoken 
by Garrick in 1747 :— 

And who the coming changes can presage, 

And mark the future periods of the 

stage ? 

Perhaps, if skill could distant times explore, 

New Behns, new Durfeys yet remain in 
store; 

Perhaps where Lear has rav’d, and Hamlet 
died, 

On flying cars new sorcerers may ride; 

Perhaps (for who can guess th’ efiects of 
chance?) 

Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may 
dance. 


7 


And again, in English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, in 1809 :— 
3A2 
4 
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Gods! o'er those boards shall Folly rear her 
head, 

Where Garrick trod and Siddons lives to 
tread ? 

Shall sapient managers new scenes produce 

Fyom Cherry, Skeflington, and Mother 
Gouse ? 

Whilst Shakspeare, 
forgot, 

On stalls must moulder or in closets rot. 


The dreaded degradation has 
since proceeded at an accelerated 
rate; and rarely (till very recently) 
in the memory of men or women 
under middle age has a play of 
Shakspeare been got up as an acting 
play. If represented at all, it has 
commonly been for the sake of the 
scene-painting or the pageantry, 
and with the sedulous retrench- 
ment of the poctry and the essen- 
tially dramatic passages. 

We have not forgotten Mr. Fech- 
ter’s admirable conception of Ham- 
let, nor the laudable exertions of 
Mr. Phelps on the uncongenial soil 
of Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Macready 
and Mr. Charles Kean also did good 
service, and a gallant effort is now 
beginning at Drury Lane. Othello 
and Cymbcine have drawn good 
audiences; but when the walking 
advertisements announce ‘ the Battle 
of Shrewsbury’ as the grand at- 
traction of The First Part of Henry 
the Fourth, we cannot help fearing 
that the recent revivals will simply 
prove an additional illustration of 
the hard necessity to which the 
best - intentioned managers must 
succumb :— 


Otway, Massinger 


The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 
give, 

And they who live to please must please to 
live. 

We cannot expect our immortal 
bard to be produced unaltered and 
unadulterated, if modern audiences 
will not endure him without alloy; 
and they may say in self-defence 
that no living actors or actresses are 
(in sporting phrase) fairly equal to 
his weight. 

As for our English playwrights, 
the curse of barrenness has alighted 
on the tribe: not an original con- 
ception, not a spark of novelty, 
is to be seen amongst them. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton is the last 
man of genius, or distinguished 
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man of letters, who has written for 
the stage with due respect for the 
vocation or proper feeling for the 
art. The highest flight of our dra- 
matic authors is a clever adaptation 
from the French; and they resort to 
plagiarism without ceremony or re- 
morse. French manners and modes 
of life differ widely from English; 
and as the discrepancy cannot be 
completely smoothed away without 
remodelling characters and plot, 
the effect is commonly marred by 
haste and slovenliness. ‘Thus, in 
Still Waters Run Deep, every one 
felt the incongruity of the situations, 
and the absurdity of the swindling 
broker, or bagman, figuring as a 
man of honour and a duellist in this 
metropolis. The explanation is 
that the piece was taken without 
acknowledgment from one of Charles 
de Bernard’s novels, the very dia- 
logue being transplanted without 
the smallest effort to acclimatize it. 
Under such circumstances, it is for- 
tunate for all parties that French 
fertility seems positively inexhausti- 
ble; and the most cursory glance at 
the product of the current year will 
suffice to establish the immeasurable 
superiority of the dramatic authors 
of Paris, despite of the base uses to 
which some few amongst them may 
occasionally condescend. ‘There is 
no Scribe, but there are academi- 
cians in the field who have won their 
fauteuils by following in his wake; 
and if Alexandre Dumas be no 
longer what he was when he pro- 
duced Henri Trois or Antony, the 
best of the new melodrames is by 
him, the cleverest comedy of the 
season is by his son, and the most 
graceful theatrical flight of fancy by 
Georges Sand. 

Dumas’ last production, the melo- 
drama in question, is entitled Les 
Mehicans de Paris, and was acted 
for the first time at the Gaité on 
the zoth of August last, since which 
it has been acted every night to full 
houses. An incident, which pre- 
ceded the representation, simultane- 
ously illustrates the author, the 
Emperor, and the censorship. 
Whilst the piece was still under 
rehearsal, it was prohibited, where- 
upon Dumas addressed the follow- 
ing spirited letter to the Emperor :-— 
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Sire, —‘There were in 1830, and there 
are still, three men at the head of French 
literature. These three men are Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and myself, 

Victor Hugo is proscribed; Lamartine is 
ruined. People cannot proscribe me like 
Hugo: there is nothing in my life, in my 
writings, or in my words, for proscription 
to fasten on. But they can ruin me like 
Lamartine; and in effect they are ruining 
me. 
I know not what ill-will animates the 
censorship against me. I have written and 
published twelve hundred volumes, It is 
not for me to appreciate them in a literary 
point of view. ‘Translated into all lan- 
guages, they have been as far as steam 
could carry them. Although I am the 
least worthy of the three, these volumes 
have made me, in the five parts of the 
world, the most popular of the three; 
perhaps because one is a thinker, the other 
adreamer, and I am but a vulgariser (vul- 
garisatew), 

Of these twelve hundred volumes, there 
is not one which may not be given to read 
toa workman of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
the most republican, or to a young girl of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, the most modest, 
of all our faubourgs.* 

Well, Sire, in the eyes of the censorship, 
Iam the most immoral of men now living. 

In the course of twelve years the censor- 
ship has successively stopped :— 

fsaac Laquedem, sold for 80,000 francs 
to the Constitutionne/?, 

La Tour de Nesle, after eight hundred 
representations (the veto has lasted seven 
years), 

Angéle, after three hundred representa- 
tions (the veto has lasted six years). 

La Jeunesse de Louis XI V., which has 
never been acted, and was about to be acted 
at the ThéAtre-Frangais. 

La Jeunesse de Louis XV., accepted at 
the same theatre, 

Now the censorship stops the Iohicans 
de Paris, which was to be acted on Satur- 
day next, 

Probably it will also stop, under pretexts 
more or less specious, Olympe de Cleves 
and Balscano, which I am writing. 

I do not complain more for the Jfohicans 
than for the other dramas; only I request 
your Majesty to observe that during the 
three years of the Restoration of Charles X., 
during the eighteen years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, I never had a piece prohi- 
bited or suspended ; and I add, always for 
Your Majesty alone, that it.strikes me to be 
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unjust to inflict a loss of more than half a 
million on a single dramatic author, whilst 
so many undeserving of the name are en- 
couraged and sustained. 

I appeal, then, for the first time, and 
probably for the last, to the prince whose 
hand I had the honour to clasp at Arenen- 
berg, at Ham, and at the Elysee, and who, 
having found me in the character of prose- 
lyte on the road of exile and on that of the 
prison, has never found me in the character 
of petitioner on the road of the Empire. 

Arex. Dumas. 

Paris, toth August, 1864. 

The appeal was successful; nor 
is this the only instance in which 
the Emperor has interfered to con- 
trol the undue zeal of the authori- 
ties. M. Emile Augier’s play, Le 
Fils de Giboyer, which made so 
much noise in 1863, was in the first 
instance prohibited ; but when the 
affair was submitted to his Majesty, 
he ordered the prohibition to be 
withdrawn, contrary, it was said, to 
the opinion of his most influential 
counsellors, and certainly to the 
marked annoyance of the clerical 
party. The powers of the censor- 
ship are not confined to a simple 
veto: the censor assumes the privi- 
lege of altering or modifying, and 
sometimes exercises it in the manner 
most disagreeable to the author. 
Thus, Scribe used to say that in one 
of his vaudevilles, a gentleman who 
was making love to the cookmaid 
asked her the way to her bed- 
chamber, to which she magnilo- 
quently replied : ‘ Par l’église’ The 
censor thought this profane, and 
substituted : ‘ Par la cuisine.’ 

Dumas’ play appears to have been 
tampered with in similar fashion; 
for he states that ‘the censorship 
has unclosed its teeth, it has let go 
the drama, but the bite has left its 
trace, and the scar, it must be 
owned, is more than visible: it is 
bleeding.” Undoubtedly the play 
will now be searched in vain for 
anything that could give reasonable 
offence to anybody; unless the in- 
troduction of a conspiracy, which is 
discovered and fails, may be deemed 
dangerously suggestive. 


* There may be nothing politically dangerous in Dumas’ writings; but he must have a 


curious notion of the young girls of the ‘noble faubourg, 


, 


if he really believes that his 


works may be indiscriminately given to them—Antony, or La Guerre des Femmes, for 


example, 
I 


Mrs, Kemble has not ventured to translate Mademoiselle de Belle-Isie literally. 
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The plot defies analysis, and the 
dramatis persone, being thirty-five 
in number, would take up more 
space in description than we can 
spare. The list concludes with 
Brésil, ‘chien de M. Gérard,’ who 
on three or four occasions accelerates 
or averts the catastrophe. The dog 
of Bondy is nothing to Brésil, who 
sets at rest the question of canine 
memory on which Lord Byron was 
opposed to Homer. When his 
lordship was asked what he thought 
of the famous recognition of Ulysses 
by his dog, he replied: ‘ All I know 
is that when I returned from the 
East, my Newfoundland, Boatswain, 
took me for a stranger, and nearly 
tore off the back part of my 
breeches.’ Brésil remembers places 
and persons with enviable distinct- 
ness after an interval of seven 
years, and not only comes oppor- 
tunely to the rescue of the heroine 
three or four times over in the last 
act, but gives the coup de grdce—the 
sensation touch in the first. 

A wicked uncle (Gérard) agrees, 
on the suggestion of his house- 
keeper (Orsola), whom he is about 
to marry, to murder his nephew 
Victor, and his niece Léonie. He 
is to take the nephew out shooting 
and dispose of him; she undertakes 
the niece. A pause ensues. Then :— 

Vicior (in the garden), Oh, my good 
uncle, what are you doing? My good 
uncle, I never did harm to anybody. Do 
not kill me. 

Léonie (in the bedroom). They are 
killing my brother, Help! help! 

Orsola (rushing in). Will you hold your 
toncue, wretch! 

(A dog is heard barking furiously; he 
breaks his chain, and appears upon the 
stage, dragging ii.) 

Léonie. Here, here, help! Brésil, Brésil ! 

(The dog dashes through the door, and 
disappears in the bedroom.) 

Orsola (in the bedroom). Cursed dog! 
(She utters a cry). Ah! 

Gérard enters and mects Orsola 
with her hands on her neck. She 
drops and dies, and he soliloquizes 
in this fashion :— 

Strangled! Just heaven! And I, to 
what am | reserved, if this woman has 
undergone such a chastisement? And 
Léonie, where is she? Saved, no doubt. 
But if she is saved, she will speak, she will 
denounce us, (Bounding towards Orsol t.) 
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Why did you let her fly? Speak—speak— 
and dead! She is dead! Air, air! (He 
tears off his coat, his cravat, and his 
waistcoat.) Iam suffocating, Air! (A 
of a sudden he looks out of the window.) 
What do I see down there? The dog, the 
dog—what is he about? He is going 
round the pond. He is following the same 
track that we took. He dives. He re 
appears on the surface. What is he drag- 
ging after him? ‘The dead body! We are 
at the day of the Last Judgment. The 
abyss gives up its dead! (He springs upon 
his gun, takes aim at the dog, and fires.) 
Dead! Good! Now for Leonie! 1 must 
find Leonie! 


The dog survives, and Léonie 
escapes to be the object of renewed 
attempts on the part of other claim- 
ants of her inheritance, which are 
rendered abortive through the 
agency of a guardian angel of a 
cousin, her faithful Brésil, and a 
police agent named M. Jackal. We 
will give a specimen of the sagacity 
which rightly elevates this agent 
into one of the most important. per- 
sonages in the piece, and may remind 
the reader of the inductive inge- 
nuity of the Zadig. Léonie has 
been carried off during the night 
from a pension or boarding-school. 
M. Jackal and the cousin, Salva- 
tor, are interrogating the mistress 
of the establishment. It should 
be added that M. Jackal had just 
before measured and pocketed a 
pair of shoes found under suspi- 
cious circumstances. He begins by 
requesting the cousin to walk along 
the outside of the garden wall till 
he finds a piece of broken stone or 
mortar, and to mark the place. They 
fix in this manner the spot over 
which the ravishers have passed :— 

MU. Jackal, Let us go to it, or rather let 
me first go to it quite alone. Ah, ah, here 
are traces of shoes of exactly the same 
length and breadth. Was it done by one 
man? 

Salvator. No. 

M. Jackal, How do you know? 

Salvator. By the different arrangement 
of the nails; besides one of the men limps 
with the right foot: the shoe of the right 
foot has a higher heel than that of the left. 

M. Jackal, Have you been of the calling, 
Monsieur ? 

Salvator, No, but I have been a sports- 
man. 

M. Jackal. Wait a moment, (He takes 
the shoes from his pocket.) The exact 
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measure; exactly the same arrangement of 
nails. 1 have my man. 

The Gardener, That is to say, you have 
his shoes. 

M. Jackal. My good friend, when I have 
the shoes I have the foot, and when I have 
the foot I have the rest of the body, Now 
for the others. Here is a third footstep, a 
peculiar foot that has no resemblance to 
those we have been examining: the foot of 
a grand seiyneur or an abbe, 

Saleator. Of aman of the world, Mon- 
sieur Jackal. 

M, Jackal, Why do you lay a stress on 
your man of the world ? 

Salvator. Because the abbés of our day 
do not wear spurs, and here, behind the 
boot, is the trace of a spur. 

M, Jackal, You are right. Now let us 
see the direction of these steps. They come 
from the wall to the window and from the 
window to the wall, going and returning, 
The ravishers, it appears, were well in- 
formed. Now look, 

Salvator. Two holes in the earth united 
by a cross line. 

M, Jachal, You recognize the two sides 
of a ladder, 

Salvator, And the last rong which is 
sunk half an inch in the ground, in conse- 
quence of its humidity, 

M, Jackal, There is a pleasure in work- 
ing with you, Monsieur. 

Salvator, Our next business is to know 
how many have weighed upon the ladder: to 
make the sides sink half a foot and the rong 
half an inch into the ground, 


The result of their experiments is 
that, in M. Jackal’s opinion, the two 
men who carried off the damsel 
were sixty-five pounds heavier than 
the gardener and himself. After a 
glance at the gravel walk, Salvator 
exclaims :— 


A woman’s foot. 

M. Jackal. What is my never-failing 
maxim, Monsieur Salvator? Look for the 
woman. This time the woman is found, 

Madame Desmarets (the mistress), 
What! the woman is found? You believe 
that there is a woman concerned in this 
affair, 

M. Jackal. There is a woman in all 
affairs. Wherever a report is made to me, 
I say : Look for the woman. They look for 
the woman, and when the woman is found, 
we are not long in finding the man. One 
day a tiler tumbled from a roof, and broke 
both his legs; the report is brought to me, 
I say: Look for the woman, They laughed 
at me; I interrogated the wounded man: 
the simpleton was amusing himself with 
watching a grisette undressing in her gar- 
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ret; his foot slipped, and he fell. Let us 
look for the woman; let us look for the 
woman, Monsieur Salvator. 

Salvator. This one is a coquette ; she has 
followed the alleys of the garden for fear of 
soiling her shoes : yellow gravel with no 
mixture of mud, 

M, Jacktl, When you are tired of your 
mode of life, Monsieur Salvator, drop me a 
line; and now, Madame Desmarets, things 
have failen out thus: You yourself showed 
Mademoiselle to her room; she was very 
sad. Here is her handkerchief, all wet 
with tears, There was a knock at the door, 
She rose and opened it. Behind the woman 
came the young man of the small boots and 
spurs ; behind the young man came the 
men of the thick shoes ; ~ seized her; 
she struggled; they stopped her mouth 
with a handkerchief’: they threw her dress- 
ing gown over her, wrapped her in her 
counterpane, and so carried her off. Look, 
they have carried her off by the window ; 
the proof that she passed through it, and 
against her will, is that she clung to the 
curtain, and the curtain is torn. ‘The rest 
is clear. They got over the wall; the 
woman returned into the chamber, closed 
the window as if nothing had happened, 
then the door, and quietly went to bed 
again, 

Salvator (grasping M. Jackal by the 
hand). | see it all; let me alone. Madame 
Desmarets, can you, without her know- 
ledge, procure one of Mademoiselle Suzanne 
de Valgeneuse’s shoes ? 


The piece takes its name from a 
race traditionally supposed by 
French writers of fiction to inhabit 
certain quarters of Paris, although 
we strongly suspect their existence 
to be as mythical as that of the 
overgrown contemporaries of Jack 
the Giant-Killer or Tom Thumb. 
Sunk in vice and crime, they are 
found capable, on any critical emer- 
gency, of courage, fidelity, delicacy, 
and tenderness; endowed with thews 
and sinews, hardened by labour, 
such as gains one of them the nick- 
name of Jean Taureau, they are in- 
variably worsted in personal conflict 
with any effeminate-looking exquisite 
who ventures into their haunts in 
search of adventures. Yet they still 
inspire faith upon the stage; and no 
amount of contradiction in character 
or improbability of incident can 
neutralize the sustained interest 
which is commonly inspired in 
crowded houses by the hastiest and 
most faulty composition of Dumas. 
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The most exciting, and so far the 
best, of the other melodramas is 
Rocambole, ‘drame en cing actes et 
sept tableaux, précédé des Valets de 
Ceur, prologue en un acte, par 
MM. Anicet Bourgeois, Ponson du 
Terrail et Ernest Blum,’ represented 
for the first time, at the Ambigu- 
Comique, on the 26th of August 
last. It lasts more than five hours, 
and arrests a deep and painful kind 
of attention to the last. Crime is 
heaped upon crime, without stint 
or mercy, and ingenuity is exhausted 
in sudden turns of fortune, sur- 
prises, and escapes. The Valets de 
Ceur are the members of a secret 
society founded by one César An- 
dréa, alias Sir Williams, alias ‘le 
docteur Gordon,’ who thus describes 
its origin :— 


I was a poor devil: I wished to be rich. 
I wished to be rich at once. Play alone 
could give me riches rapidly. I played, I 
lost. I tried to force fortune, and I was 
succeeding, when, on a day of ill-luck, or 
rather of clumsiness, I let fall one of the 
cards hidden in my sleeve; and before the 
whole company a man struck me in the 
face with this card . He was not 
obliged to fight me. This card I kept: it 
was a knave of hearts. It was found six 
months afterwards nailed by the blade of a 
dagger to the breast of my adversary. This 
card was found wherever a theft or murder 
had been committed; for I had become the 
dreaded chief of a band of desperadoes whom 
all Paris still designates trembling under 
the name of the Knaves of Hearts. But 
one tires of everything, even of doing evil : 
1 was tired of this struggle; 1 was meditat- 
ing a retreat to America, when chance 
threw me on the track of a wonderful affair. 


This wonderful affair is the key- 
stone of the piece opened (by the 
Prologue) at the mansion of the 
dying Comte de Chamery—dying of 
poison administered by the direction 
of Andréa, under the impression 
that an enormous sum in specie is 
concealed on the premises, and that 
the spot will be indicated by the 
Count before he dies. Andréa 
attends him in the disguise of a 
notary, and learns that the Count 
had converted all his estates into 
money (five millions) with the view 
of impoverishing his son Armand— 
supposed to be the offspring of an 
intrigue between the deceased 
Countess and the Duc de Sallan- 
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drera, sent away as soon as born 
under a feigned name, and now 
wandering in India, ignorant of bis 
birth. Just before the notary is 
called in, the mystery has been 
cleared up by a letter from the Duke 
declaring his own and the Countess’ 
innocence, and adding: ‘ Let this 
young man be recalled to Europe; 
let his father restore to him his for- 
tune and his name; and I, Duke de 
Sallandrera, engage on my honour 
as a gentleman, on my faith as a 
Christian, to give my daughter, 
Carmen de Sallandrera, in marriage 
to the son of the Comte de Chamery,’ 
The Count is on the point of setting 
out in search of his son Armand, 
when he finds himself dying, and he 
intrusts his will and papers to the 
false notary. The fortune is in the 
Bank of France, but Andréa caleu- 
lates that, as sole depositary of the 
secret and the proofs, he shall still 
make a good thing of it, and he at 
once proceeds to unlock the secret 
cabinet and take possession of them. 
Here he encounters Rocambole, a 
young vagabond who could not 
resist the temptation of an open 
window in a deserted street. A 
struggle ensues, in which Rocam- 
bole is thrown down and on the 
point of being stabbed by Andréa, 
when another member of the frater- 
nity intervenes and reconciles them, 

The ensuing action, of course, 
turns on the sometimes combined 
and oftener individual efforts of 
these two to get possession of the 
five millions: first, by compromise 
with Armand, and when this seems 
hopeless, by murdering and person- 
ating him. Their most formidable 
opponent is Baccarat, a lady of the 
Dame aux Camelias or Traviata 
class. She is the real heroine, and, 
allowing for her way of life, is en- 
titled to the best sympathies of the 
audience ; although that is certainly 
allowing more than any morality, 
except French theatrical morality, 
can afford. Born a grisette, she is 
introduced in the act of renewing 
her acquaintance with two well- 
conducted companions of her girl- 
hood. To their envy of her finery 
she rejoins :— 

It has cost me dear. When you go 
abroad with your plain gowns and caps, uo 
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one has the right to point at you. They 
say of you, Cerise, ‘It is Mademoiselle Ber- 
tin,’ and they salute you, Of you, Tulipe, 
‘It is Mademoiselle Hub ert,’ ond they 
salute you. Of me, ‘It is Baccarat,’ and 
they passon.... 
all those poor girls devoured by envy and 
tired of gaining by labour wages painfully 
but honestly earned, Transported, as in a 
fairy tale, from their wretched garret to a 
splendid apartment, covered with lace and 
jewels, seeing at their feet the noblest 
names, the greatest fortunes of France, they 
believe themselves queens who are adored ; 
they are but slaves who are paid, They 
awake one day at the first insult that is 
offered them, they see themselves such as 
they are, they blush at the splendour which 
surrounds them, but it is too late. There 
is no reascending the downward path: 
they must descend lower and lower, Then, 
oh, then, they fling far from them the re- 
collection of their past, they grow giddily 
insensible to their hell, they drape them- 
selves in their shame, they crush with their 
luxury the honest women who crusk them 
with their virtue and their modesty, and 
they bring ruin to these men of the world 
who have brought them to shame. Pay is 
their cry, pay, keep paying; we were 
adorned with diamonds, we wish to be 
covered with them; _ had hdtels, we 
must have palaces, Pay, pay; and they 
give us all that we wish. Yes, we have 
all, except the esteem of others and our 
own, 
Cerise. 
leave us ? 
Baccarat, Oh, you do not yet know all 
I suffer! you love, you, and you will be 
the wife of the free choice of your heart; 
he will be proud of you, I, too, I love 
with all the strength of my soul ; but he 
whom I love will never be my husband, and 
I have been only too happy in Armand’s 
condescending to be attached to me. 


Ah, Fanchette, why did you 


The tie on his side is of the light- 
est kind, and he is really attached 
to Carmen, his destined bride, to 
whom he has become known as an 
artist. He writes Baccarat a letter 
to take leave of her, and gives it to 
Andréa, now figuring as an English 
baronet, telling him that he is 
starting for Marseilles, in the hope 
of finding some clue to his birth. 
This sounds serious, and the accom- 
plices resolve to get rid of him, and 
then pass off Rocambole as the real 
heir. They lure him to a lonely 
spot on the river, where he is to 
have a parting meeting with Bacca- 
rat. They then throw him over- 
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board, and as soon as he is fairly 
disposed of, Rocambole fires a pistol 
in the face of Andréa, drowns his 
other accomplice by sinking the 
boat, and reaches the shore free, as 
he fancies, to claim the title, fortune, 
and young lady’s hand as Comte 
de Chamery. But neither Armand 
nor Andréa is dead: Baccarat has 
seen all from her hiding-place on 
the bank ; and in the belief that her 
lover has been foully murdered 
through her innocent instrument- 
ality, she devotes herself to expia- 
tion and revenge. 

She has now but two objects in life. She 
has broken with her friends and her mode 
of life; she has sold her horses, her car- 
riages, her hotel ; she has realised a consider- 
able sum which she has divided into two 
parts, one to assist the poor, this is the ex- 
piation; the other to discover the assassin, 
this is the revenge. She inhabits a small 
isolated house in an uninhabited quarter. 
She has resumed the name of her mother 
and is called Madame Charnet. 


Such is the account given by An- 
dréa to Rocambole : these two 
worthies having made up their little 
differences through the magnani- 
mity of Andréa in forgiving the 
attempt to blow out his brains. 

Thy old friend offers thee his hand, If 
vengeance is the pleasure of the gods, in- 
terest is the grand motive principle of men. 
I could destroy you to revenge myself; I 
prefer saving you to gain wealth, 

Soon after this interview, Rocam- 
bole repairs to the lonely abode of 
Baccarat, and finding her entirely 
defenceless, draws a dagger and 
tells her to prepare for death. She 
listens to him with stupefied indif- 
ference till he lets out that Armand, 
still living, will be his next victim. 
Then the true woman revives with 
a flash :— 

Armand lives, and you still threaten 
him, wretch! I gave up my own life, I 
will dispute his; yes, I must live to defend 
him, and will lives 3 yes, I will live, and I 
tell you so almost under the point of your 
dagger. Oh, I ama child of the people— 
against violence and force I shall have 
energy and courage. If I died here, Armand 
would be lost; well, I will not die. 

A desperate struggle ensues, he 
endeavouring to seize or stab her, 
she darting from side to side and 
upsetting the furniture in his way. 
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At last the only lamp is flung down 
and extinguished, and she is seen 
crawling round the room feeling for 
the window, whilst he gropes and 
listens with uplifted dagger in pur- 
suit. They meet at last: and the 
deadly grapple is at the crisis when 
help arrives. The scene far tran- 
scends the amount of horror per- 
missible on the stage; but the 
acting is excellent and the sustained 
interest intense: indeed, so intense, 
that, when the curtain drops, 
the natural conclusion is that all 
that follows must seem tame. 
Yet the very next scene is a sti- 
mulant of hardly inferior potency. 
tocambole has taken refuge in a 
dungeon or vault below the level of 
the Seine, one of the abandoned 
haunts of villainy. Over the only 
entrance hangs a stone, which, once 
let down, no human strength can 
remove. A snare is laid for Bacca- 
rat, who is to be inveigled into this 
vault and murdered. A female 
figure passes in; and Andréa, slip- 
ping out, lets down the stone, and 
Rocambole finds himself doomed to 
a lingering death by starvation with 
his mother, who has taken the place 
of Baccarat. Here, again, is agony 
of the most approved quality and 
concentrated sort, although the 
error and pity are not exactly of 
the kind approved by Aristotle. 
Eleven years ago, 1853, a young 
man of good connections and bad 
company, named Gaston de Rous- 
set-Boulbon, having ruined himself 
by dissipation at Paris, resolved to 
re-enact the part of Cortez in Mexico, 
and getting together a band of ad- 
venturers whose fortunes and 
finances were much in the same 
condition as his own, he freighted a 
vessel, and after undergoing more 
hardships than his prototype on the 
outward voyage, reached Guaymas 
and set wp an independent standard. 
Favoured by the distracted condi- 
tion of the province, he met with 
some success at starting, and had he 
been endowed with the requisite 
amount of decision or audacity, 
might have eventually compelled 
the recognition of his usurped au- 
thority. But he wavered in the 
erisis of his fate, was beaten in a 
battle or skirmish, taken prisoner, 
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tried, condemned, and executed. 
The brief career of this gentleman 
has supplied the plot of Les Llibus- 
tiers de la Sonore, now or recently 
in the full flush of popularity at the 
Porte-Saint-Martin. He figures in 
it as the Count Horace, and is en- 
dowed with a highly attractive 
amount of dash, courage, and gal- 
lantry @ la Frunguise. There is of 
course a love affair, added gratui- 
tously, in which he acts the preuz 
chevalier ; and his unlucky failure is 
preceded by some dazzling and 
well-merited success. He is, also, 
completely master of the situation 
for a period; and a féte given in his 
honour is the grand attraction of 
the piece. The Virgins of the Sun 
appear on this occasion and dance 
vigorously in very short petticoats 
amidst brilliant illuminations. 

A book has recently appeared of 
grave character and with consider- 
able pretensions to research, en- 
titled, Le Diabli . Histoire d. 8a Gran- 
deur et de sa Décad nce, par J.-M. 
Cayla. But, strange to say, the au- 
thor has forgotten to enumerate, 
amongst the proofs of the dcécadence 
of his Satanic majesty, the liberties 
taken with him by the theatrical 
managers or their caterers. Not 
many years since he was actually 
figuring on the boards of five 
theatres at once, being commonly 
represented by a well-made woman 
in red tights. The year before last, 
in La Fille du Diuble, he was made to 
father a child whom he would not 
definitively recognize until she had 
resisted a series of temptations, to 
which, if really his child, she might 
naturally have been expected to 
succumb. She first appears as a 
pensionnaire demurely reading aloud 
to a young friend from La Moralité 
mise en action, When their studies 
are interrupted by two students of 
the Polytechnic School who run off 
with them. ‘This is temptation the 
first ; and the last is equally curious, 
for we find her supping at the Mai- 
son Dorée with a gay Lothario, 
whose seductive eloquence is be 
coming dangerous, when Satan en- 
ters the cabinet in the dress of a 
waiter, under the pretence of asking 
whether they had not called for 
champagne. At present, he is 
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doing duty at the new Théatre du 
Chatelet, in a piece partaking more 
of the pantomime than the melo- 
drama, entitled /.es Sept Chateaux du 
Diably, preceded (like Faust) by a 
prologue, in which he is represented 
under the hands of his barber, Ric- 
a-Rac :— 

Satan. That will do for my hair, Give 
me my journal. It ought to have arrived ; 
but that old rogue Cerberus, my dog of a 
porter, always reads it before me. 

Ric-d-Rac. Your journal? what for, 
when you have your gazette, 

Satan. Well, tell me of the earth: What 
is going on there? 

Ric-d-Rac. Not bad, Here is the satanic 
summary of the week: 8,000 murders, 
53,875 thelts, 342,517 matrimonial infide- 
lities. 

Satan. Never mind, you are deceiving 
me, My boilers are empty, my spits never 
turn. Souls saved, happy husbands, faith- 
ful wives... It is useless to talk: 
the human race is improving ; everywhere 
acts of humanity, of self-sacrifice : the 
drowned that are saved— 

Ric-d-Rac. At twenty-five francs a head. 

Satan, Schools that are opened— 

Ric-a-Rac. So many more readers of bad 
books, 

Satan, Gas which gives light— 

Ric-a-Rac, To thieves, 

Satan, Omnibuses with stalls— 

Ric-ii- Rac. Into which one cannot venture 
without the study of circumference, 

Satan. Never mind. It is clear to me 
that the »ge progr If I do not look to 
it, Virtue will redescend upen the earth. 
I must instantly ascertain the fidelity of my 
emissaries. 

One of them, Sataniel, is convicted 
of remissness, but on Satan’s pro- 
ceeding to inflict summary punish- 
ment, he appeals to the higher 
powers, and defies his old master to 
try whether the spirit of good or 
the spirit of evil will prevail with 
two village girls who have vowed to 
make a pilgrimage to save their 
father from being drowned :— 


Satan, I will make them pass through 
the seven castles of the devil. 

Sataniel. The seven castles of the devil ! 

Satan, Yes, the seven castles, the guard 
of which I have confided to my interesting 
family, the Seven Capital Sins; thanks to 
them I can surround these damsels with the 
strongest temptations ; they will succumb, 
and their souls will belong to me. Hither, 
my children! 


Enter the Seven Capital Sins, 
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represented by seven women. Lazi- 
ness is dressed as a sultana, and ap- 
pears yawning. Envy is dressed in 
black and crowned with serpents. 
Pride, covered with a royal mantle, 
a crown on her head, walks proudly 
and looks round disdainfully. 
Avarice, over a robe of gold and 
silver, is covered with a cloak of 
serge in rags, and carries a casket 
under her arm. Anger, clothed in 
red, carries a scimitar and wears the 
headdyess of a fury. Lust (Luxure) 
wears a costume excessivement gra- 
cicuz. Lastly, Gluttony, with a 
paté for headdress, appears loaded 
with eatables. Such, verbatim, is 
the stage direction, from which 
what follows may be guessed. The 
girls are to pass two hours in each 
castle in succession, and we need 
hardly add that, by the aid of Sata- 
niel, they retain all their primitive 
innocence and simplicity. 

As a mere vehicle for dresses, 
scenery, tricks, and surprises, this 
fécrie, as it is called in the bills, 
may pass; but a mixture of bur- 
lesque and pantomime, lasting from 
seven to past midnight, is a species 
of entertainment which few grown 
men will endure with complacency. 

The only extravaganza that is not 
spun out to wearisomeness is Barbe- 
bleue, at the Folies Marigny, a tiny 
theatre near the Cirque, in the 
Champs-Elysées, where a stall may 
be had for a frane and a half, or a 
box with five places for twelve; and 
where, notwithstanding, the élite of 
the gay (or ‘ fast’) world of Paris 
may not unfrequently be seen. 

Lon Quichotte, ‘piece en trois 
actes et huit tableaux,’ by M. Victo- 
rien Sardou, has kept exclusive pos- 
session of the Gymnase for several 
months. In his notice of it in the 
Journal des Débuts, M. Jules Janin 
says that the genuine admirers 
of Cervantes have cautiously re- 
frained from attending at what they 
think the desecration of his master- 
piece. The critic thinks them 
wrong; we think them right: for 
Don Quixote is precisely one of 
those poetic creations which coarse 
treatment converts into very re- 
pulsive prose. Let the ideal in his 
ease be sedulously kept apart from 
the real; and all his absurdities put 
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together will not overcome the sense 
of his generosity, delicacy, and ele- 
vation of thought. But bring a 
tall, meagre man, mounted on a 
lean horse, wearing a barber’s basin, 
and armed with a clumsy lance, 
upon the stage, and the impression 
is inevitably degrading, be his ac- 
tions or sentiments what they may; 
and both actions and sentiments are 
very feebly rendered in this play. 
The genuine humour of Sancho’s 
character is equally neutralized by 
being incorporated in a living fat 
man on an ass. The favour with 
which this travesty, for it deserves 
no better name, has been received 
simply proves to our mind that the 
original is little known or appre- 
ciated by the applauding public of 
the Gymnase. 

We cannot help thinking that a 
mistake of the same kind has been 
made by Georges Sand (Madame 
Dudevant) in engagnmg M. Paul 
Meurice, accomplished as he may 
be in the vocation, to adapt her 
charming poetical creation or em- 
bodiment, Le Drac, for the Vaude- 
ville. This lady is a true woman of 
genius, impulsive, energetic, inex- 
haustible : 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety, 


During some years she has taken 
to dramatic composition with the 
same ardour with which she formerly 
flung herself into the amatory, sen- 
timental, religious, or philosophical 
romance, and the little theatre at 
her country-seat of Nohant, is said 
to be a masterpiece of ingenuity and 
taste, her artistic friends having 
clubbed their talents to aid her in 
perfecting it. They also commonly 
constitute the bulk of the acting 
company and the audience; and it 
was by and before the members of 
her intimate circle that the piece in 
question was originally performed. 
The Drac is a being of the species 
with which we have been made 
familiar by the Rape of the Lock, or 
it may be described as a nautical 
Ariel with a dash of Puck, having 
fins as well as wings; and, accord- 
ing to the legends of Provence, 
it is prone to devote itself as a 
household sprite to a person or a 
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family. Georges Sand’s Drac has 
been guilty of the anomalous folly 
of falling in love with a fisherman’s 
daughter, and obtains permission 
from the Queen of the Dracs to re- 
animate and inhabit the body of the 
fisherman’s apprentice, who has just 
been drowned. In this disguise he 
presents himself in the cottage, and 
a very ill-chosen one it turns out to 
be; for the daughter is already in 
love with a handsome young sailor 
and by no means disposed to listen 
favourably to a lad whom she had 
never been accustomed to regard 
in the light of an admirer. He 
becomes a prey to jealousy, and 
seems inclined to act as badly under 
the influence of that baneful passion 
as the weakest of mortals could 
have done; but the divine particle 
gets the better of the carthly one; 
he ends by marrying her to her 
lover with the consent of her father; 
and, after contriving to throw some 
valuable pearls in their way to serve 
for dowry, returns to his marine 
habits and abode. There is a great 
deal of beautiful writing in this 
piece, and the struggle between the 
two natures in the half-humanized 
sprite is finely indicated or ex- 
pressed. The part of the Drac, 
also, is charmingly acted by a young 
lady named Essler, although she 
looked much too young for a lover. 
But it is precisely because we ap- 
preciate the real merits of the com- 
position that we regret its represent- 
ation with the required changes at 
the Vaudeville. 

In Voltaire au Foyer, recited at 
the opening of the improved Foyer 
of the Théatre-Frangais this spring, 
Madame Madeleine Brohan was 
hailed as the worthy successor of a 
brilliant list of predecessors :—Mars, 
Georges, Clairon, Rachel, &c. &e. 
Mademoiselle Favart is another re- 
cognized ornament of this theatre; 
and in Régnier it possesses a repre- 
sentative of Moliére’s roguish valets 
that has not been surpassed within 
living memory. Many other names 
of promise occur to us; but their 
sphere of renown is limited; they 
have not yet crossed the Channel; 
and it is melancholy to think how 
many established favourites of Eu- 
ropean reputation have recently 
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died out, retired, or been super- 
annuated, without being replaced. 
This cause alone, which is common 
to both countries, may help to ac- 
count for the temporary decline of 
the intellectual drama as contra- 
distinguished from that which de- 
pends on machinery and decoration, 
le drame au truc, as it is denominated 
by Jules Janin. The actor whom 
we miss most in the sensational line 
is Frédérick Lemaitre, and no one 
ean think lightly of that line, who 
remembers him in J’ Auberge des 
Adrets, or (with Mademoiselle 
Georges as Marguerite) in La Tour 
de Nesle. A well-known couplet 
contains an excellent piece of advice 
applicable to public performers of 
all kinds, political and theatrical :— 


Walk sober off—before a sprightlier age 
Come tottering on, and shove you from the 
stage, 


Frédérick Lemaitre had acted on 
this maxim, when an ardent but 
injudicious admirer, M. Plouvier, 
resolved to bring him back, and ac- 
tually wrote a play, Le Comte de 
Suulles, brought out at the Ambigu- 
Comique in May last, for the express 
purpose. The character composed 
for him was that of a retired admiral, 
the Count, married to a woman 
with whom he had carried on an 
illicit intercourse during her first 
husband’s life. Her son by that 
husband is kindly treated by the 
Count and is duly grateful, when 
he becomes acquainted with the 
intrigue and calls his father-in-law 
to a severe account, as the destroyer 
of the peace and honour of his 
mother. The scene in which the 
crime is denounced, and the subse- 
quent remorse of the conscience- 
stricken veteran, are strikingly de- 
picted; but the part did not suit 
Lemaitre, and the resuscitation was 
not encouraging on the whole. 

Mrs. Siddons told Rogers that 
there was nothing in life equal to 
the speaking welcome of the sea of 
upturned faces in a crowded pit; 
that she never ceased regretting her 
retirement, and that every evening, 
at a given hour, the thought re- 
curred: ‘This is about the time I 
used to be dressing: for my part.’ 
In point of fact, she never lost an 
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opportunity of returning, even for a 
single night, to the scene of her 
triumphs. The weakness, if it be 
one, is common to the profession; 
and an audience will make every 
imaginable allowance for deficiencies 
rather than lose an old favourite. 
Mars was another striking example ; 
but the most remarkable living in- 
stance is Déjazet, who conducts her 
own little theatre, and occasionally 
acts at it, with unimpaired spirit 
and vivacity. So long as the present 
rage for melodrama lasts, this 
theatre will be found a ready re- 
source for those who prefer light 
pieces, redolent of life and manners, 
to the cumbrous spectacle which 
illustrates nothing but the recent 
improvements in machinery and 
lights. Her latest hit was Les Che- 
valiers de la Roulette, the plot of 
which was suggested by the expul- ° 
sion of the frail sisterhood from the 
gambling rooms of Baden. 

The theatre of the Palais-Royal 
may be recommended on the same 
principle. It affords capital ma- 
terials for the study of bourgeois 
life; and although it may not be 
fair to accept its conventional man- 
ners as identically those of the 
classes from which its characters 
are almost exclusively taken, there 
must be a tolerable amount of veri- 
similitude, or their applauding pa- 
tronage would be withdrawn. The 
percentage of matrimonial infidelity 
may be somewhat less than might 
be inferred from the abundant allu- 
sions to conjugal mishaps; but there 
still remains the undoubted fact 
that what would appear strained 
and out of keeping with shopkeeper 
life in England, is not so regarded 
by the best judges, namely the shop- 
keepers themselves,in France. Thus, 
in Célimare le Bien-Aimé, the hero, 
after devoting his youth to the wives 
of his neighbours, is induced by 
advancing years to take a wife of 
his own. ‘The persons most discon- 
tented at this step are the husbands 
of the ladies whom he has been ac- 
customed to honour with his atten- 
tions, and they complain bitterly 
that he no longer takes the smallest 
interest in them. The most suc- 
cessful scene is one in which they 
rival each other in the display o 
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their fatuity. One of them, Bocar- 
don, after dwelling on Célimare’s 
kindness in training a dog for him, 
goes on :— 

One evening I came home with my dog, 
which I had taken out walking; I take him 
every evening. I came to my wife’s room; 
all of a sudden Minotaure rushes to the 
door of the press (armoire); he begins 
scratching and barking. I thought it was 
x rat, or a thief; I opened the press ; it was 
Célimare, 

Vernouillet (the other husband, aside). 
What a thing for him to tell! 

Bocardon, It was my wife who had 
hidden him to see if Minotaure would fiud 
him, and he did find him, 

Emma (the bride), All this 
agreeable. 

Bocardon. Wasn’t it funny ? 

Vernouillet (in a low tone to Bocardon, 
and putting him aside). Hold your tongue, 
can’t you? 

Bocardon (surprised). What for? 

Vernouillet (to Emma), My wife had a 
parrot still more extraordinary than this 
dog. Celimare delighted in teaching it. 
Its cage was in the antechamber, and when- 
ever it saw me coming in, it cried out: 
Voila monsieur ! voila monsieur ! 

Bocardon (aside). He tells that to the 
wife, What a fool! 

This is a mild specimen of the 
popular view taken of the relations 
between married people of the 
middle class at this theatre. Re- 
cently it has thriven on pieces to 
which no exception can be taken on 
that account, and English visitors 
may laugh at Une Corne ille qut ubat 
des Noix, without much risk of 
being shocked by any marked de- 
viation from their own standard of 
propriety. But coarse rich humour 
is what we seek and expect there, 
and people who cannot endure such 
pieces as Jc Diulle Rose, or Le 
Mardi Gras, must be content to 
forego the pleasure of seeing the 
best actors of the Palais Royal in 
their best parts. 

English delicacy is opposed to 
the introduction of the ‘social evil’ 
on the stage in any shape. In 
France it is perseveringly made 
prominent in the form of a Dume 
aux Camélias, a Fille de Marbre, a 
lorette, or (the latest variety of the 
species) a cocotte. In Les Curieuses, 
a Russian princess, on her arrival 
in Paris for the season, finds herself, 
through the oversight of her inten- 


is very 
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dant, the occupant of a furnished 
apartment belonging to a mercenary 
charmer, whose admirers and asso- 
ciates are not aware that it has been 
let; and the great lady amuses her- 
self by admitting the male and 
female habitués in the assumed cha- 
racter of friend and _ professional 
colleague of her landlady. She thus 
acquires an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with their habits and 
modes of life ; rendered doubly inte- 
resting by an unexpected encounter 
with the Prince, her hushand, the 
object of whose call was confessedly 
the reverse of conjugal. 

The theatrical oracle of a Parisian 
journal was complaining the other 
day that the moral of all the new 
pieces was money; and that, if dra- 
matic authors were to be trusted, 
the sole object of a sensible man, 
not born a millionaire, should be to 
become one. Many of them seem 
also impressed with the belief that 
bare volition is enough to arrive at 
anything. Thus, in La Volonté, one 
of the last new picces of the Fran- 
cais, the model character, when 
examined as to his fitness for a place 
in a banker’s counting-house, is 
obliged to own that he has nota 
single qualification for the employ- 
ment :— 

*Do you understand book-keeping ?” 

* No.’ 

* Do you know English?” 

* No.’ 

* German ?” 

© No.’ 

* Any language but your own, ancient or 
modern ?” 

*No; but I will learn them, and bock- 
keeping into the bargain.’ 


In a month or two he comes back 
duly accomplished in each par- 
ticular, the ordinary difficulties 
having been overcome by mere force 
of will. By dint of the same power 
he wins the banker's confidence and 
his daughter’s love. 

A play, however, Les Plumes de 
Paon, has been received with favour 
at the Odéon, in which, whilst the 
effects of perseverance are equally 
extolled, literary fame is made the 
first object of honourable ambition, 
and the wealthy banker des‘ines the 
hand of his heiress to the suitor who 
shall attain the highest celebrity by 
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his pen. Pressed by poverty, the 
hero sells the manuscript of a play, 
pledging his honour never to claim 
the authorship. It sueceeds, and 
the purchase r, the jay in peacock’s 
feathers, is on the point of carrying 
off the prize, when the secret is dis- 
een and his borrowed plumes 
are ignominiously plucked off. The 
rédaction of a minor journal is 
mixed up with the plot, which 
would, in many respects, be a curi- 
ous revelation of literary life at 
Paris, if its accuracy could be de- 
pended on. 

In determining the value of a 
moralist’s conclusions, the peculiar 
class or stage of society which has 
fallen under his observation is an 
important element. We ought 
never to forget that La Rochefou- 
cault’s cynical maxims were based 
ona careful study of the men and 
women of the Fronde; and it may 
be as well to caution the reader 
that the sentiments need in 
LT’ Ami des Femmes, by Alexand - 
Dumas fils, are those of the autho 
of La Dame aux Camélias and Le 
Demi-Monde. This play was brought 
out at the Gymnase on the sth. of 
March, 1864, and excited great at- 
tention, although it was not received 
with unqualified applause. The 
two principal characters were judged 
improbable, and one of the situa- 
tions was thought to offend against 
the convenances, Which is worse at 
Paris than offending against real 
delicacy, propriety, or truth. The 
author himself, after a limited num- 
ber of representations, became dis- 
satisfied with his production, and it 
was withdrawn. Yet it is a very 
curious and characteristic work, 
which should not be slightingly 
flung aside. 

The hero, the Friend of Women, 
M. de Ryons, has devoted his entire 
life to an assiduous study of the 
sex, more with a view to their pro- 
tection than for any selfish object. 
He resists the most flattering pro- 
posals of marriage, and manifests 
the most exemplary self-denial 
under circumstances of almost irre- 
sistible temptation. Each of his 
female acquaintances benefits by his 
counsels or aid, and the main in- 
trigue is carried to a happy issue 
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hrough his instrumentality. He 
thus defends his cherished celibacy : 


You women do not know what libe:ty is, 
but you guess it so well that not one of 
you would marry if she became a man. I, 
disturb myself fora woman! Tremble for 
the childre on, lug about an eternal excess of 


luggage at railway stations, go and niche 


my honour, like a linnet’s nest , in the first 


bush that fell in my way, when I can be 
here to-day, there to-morrow, come home 
without any one expecting me, go abroad 
without any one regretting or desiring it, 
be the sole guardian of my honour, and 
preserve to my dying day my _ intrinsic 
value; for so long as a man is not married 
he has all his value. The women pay at- 
tention to him; the mothers make much of 
him; the daughters throw out their lures 
for him; be he ugly, humpbacked, bandy- 
legged, you can always make a husband of 
him; whilst the best-looking young fellow 
in the world, the Antinous, were he 
twenty, from the moment he is married, 
exists no more for anybody; he is called 
papa, he is withdrawn from circulation, he 
is an assignat. 


Paris has been called the paradise 
of single men and married women; 
and there is another play in which 
the lady says to her waiting woman: 
‘Qui vient 14? Est-ce un homme? 
‘Non, madame, un mari.’ M. de 
Ryons’ tirades against marriage are 
amusingly contr asted with the re- 
commendations of it by Leverdet, a 
savant :— 


Leverdet, Marry the woman that my 
wife proposes to you, 

De Ryons. You know her—? 

Leverdet. No, but this one or another, it 
little signifies ; otherwis se you will be per- 
secuted all your life by people crying, 
* Marry then, marry!’ Three-fourths of 
society are married. They will never admit 
that the other fourth is in the right, and 
sooner or later one must give in : better do 
like the rest at once. And then, why 
rebel against social institutions. Very in- 
telligent men have looked round for the 
means of transporting with most possible 
comfort from life to death, across all so:ts 
of obstructions, our disordered and tumul- 
tuous society. Marriage is one of the 
means of transport for which no one has 
yet discovered the equivalent. When you 
come to the end of a railway journey in the 
country, you get into the omnibus you find 
waiting at the station. You are huddled 
one upon the other; you are shaken; you 
are put out of temper ; but you get used to 
it; you go to sleep, ond you arrive whilst 
others are exhausting themselves and losing 
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their way in bad roads. Do like all the 
world: take the omnibus, 

De Ryons. Then you are content to be 
married ? 

Leverdet. In the first place, I am of the 
true stuff of which husbands are made. A 
savant, it is a matter of course. I came 
into the world married, as I learned to 
read, I have no recollection how it fell out. 

De Ryons. If you became a widower ? 

Leverdet, That would put me out, be- 
cause 1 am accustomed to Madame Lever- 
det, but I should marry again. One must 
be married, as one must be vaccinated: it is 
@ precautionary measure. 

De Ryons. And if one cannot live with 
one’s wife ? 

Leverdet. One can always live with 
one’s wife when one has other things to do. 

De Ryons. And if it is she who gives 
you the slip and runs off with a man, 

Leverdet. To begin, the man is more te 
be pitied than you. And then you become 
a bachelor whom they cannot marry any 
more—an admirable situation. 

De Ryons. All that is very ingenious, 
but marriage is not the less the heaviest 
chain that can be fastened on man’s life. 

Madame Leverdet (entering). For this 
reason, there are two to carry it. 

Leverdet (taking a pinch of snuff). 
Sometimes three, 


Whether a man be or be not a 
hero to his valet de chambre, he is 
none to the French dramatists, ex- 
cept in the lower and more artistic 
acceptation of the term. No dark 
corner of history, no scandalous 
episode of biography, is safe from 
them. Voltaire and Madame du 
Chitelet have been produced and 
reproduced till the ridicule of their 
amatory position has grown too 
familiar for effect; and M. Aylie 
Langlé has just produced a telling 
piece of the same tendency, en- 
titled La Jeunesse de Mirabeau, at 
the Vaudeville. Of course, the 
materials of the plot are almost 
exclusively supplied by the dis- 
creditable intrigue of the renowned 
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orator with Sophie, Madame Mon- 
nier, to whom his famous (and 
infamous) love-letters were ad- 
dressed. 

The grand hit of the autumn 
season is Maitre Guérin, a five-act 
comedy in prose, by M. Emile Au- 
gier; the first representation of 
which took place at the Francais 
early in November. Maitre Guérin 
is a roguish old notary, aptly com- 
pared to an old spider in his den 
weaving webs. The victim he is 
most eager to entangle is a simple- 
hearted savant, who happens to be 
the possessor of a baronial estate 
coveted by a female neighbour—the 
Jast descendant of the family to 
which it originally belonged. All 
sorts of advantages are anticipated 
by the notary if he can get it for 
her, prepared as he is to dictate the 
conditions of the transfer; and his 
recapitulation includes one which 
produced a marked sensation:— 
‘J’ai en effet la promesse du préfet 
de m’appuyer aux prochaines ¢leec- 
tions st je suis accepté par M. le 
Ministre de (Intérieur? M. Emile 
Augier is exceedingly adroit in the 
infusion of irony or sarcasm; but 
how this and two or three glancing 
cuts of the same kind escaped the 
censors is a puzzle to us. 

An eminent authority has pro- 
nounced criticism on oratory to be 
useless without innumerable ex- 
amples. This is partially true of 
dramatic criticism, and we have 
given as many specimens as our 
limits will allow. But we have not 
named a quarter of the positive ad- 
ditions to the French repertories 
within the year, to say nothing of 
revivals; and we have given our 
chief attention to pieces which best 
illustrate the prevalent taste of 
Paris or the tone and habits of its 
society. _ 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


EY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A FIRST FRIENDSHIP.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AT HARLIXSTOWE. 


EALLY it isa pretty sight, and 
does one good to look at!’ 
Miss Harlixstowe was right. It 
was a very pretty sight, and deci- 
dedly good to look at, this hearty 
enjoyment of some three hundred 
persons (men, women, and children), 
of whose daily lives hard work was 
the rule, and pleasure the rare ex- 
ception. And all the ladies and 
gentlemen on the south terrace at 
Harlixstowe echoed the opinion. 
Below the terrace on which these 
well-dressed folks were assembled, 
stretched the green glades of Harlix- 
stowe Chase. In one of these sun- 
lit spaces—smooth and trim as a 
lawn, and shadowed on either 
side by magnificent chestnuts and 
beeches—were gathered together 


Mr. Harlixstowe’s tenantry, farm- 
labourers, and servants, with their 
wives, sweethearts, and children, 


intent on celebrating the occasion 
by eating and drinking, in Mr. Har- 
lixstowe’s honour, the traditional 
roast beef and nut-brown ale with 
which tables are always reported to 
groan, and flagons to foam, at such 
festivities. At the head of the longest 
table sat Mr. Harlixstowe’s son and 
heir, John Davenport Harlixstowe, 
presiding at the dinner,—for, inde- 
pendently of his infirmity, Mr. Har- 
lixstowe was not adapted for festi- 
vities of the sort, and was glad to 
delegate the office to his son. But 
Jack was in his element, and was 
entertaining his father’s guests 
with admirable spirit. At another 
table, Mr. Brown, the steward, pre- 
sided. Everybody seemed enjoying 
themselves; the air was filled with 
the hum of happy voices. ‘The sun 
shone brightly; the green trees 
waved in the summer breeze; and 
overhead stretched a cloudless sky. 
‘Shall we go down now?’ asked 
Miss Harlixstowe, appealing to her 
friends. ‘ Papa, are we ready ?” 
Basset Warborough, Sir John’s 
eldest son, advanced with a gauche 
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air, at that moment, and offered his 
arm to Miss Harlixstowe. 

‘Thank you’— Miss Harlixstowe 
refused, with a graceful inclination 
of the head—‘I must be papa’s es- 
cort. He will require my eyes, if 
not my arm.’ 

Basset Warborough reddened to 
the roots of his red hair, and awk- 
wardly retired again. Though the 
Harlixstowes had only been six 
weeks down in Lincolnshire, it was 
said that the attentions of the baro- 
net’s son to the heiress had been very 
marked. The estates were certainly 
conveniently contiguous, and—but 
it is not our business to trouble 
ourselves with county gossip. 

‘But where is Miss Hurst? ex- 
claimed Miss Harlixstowe, looking 
round her, as she was about to de- 
scend the terrace. 

‘I must have you near me,’ she 
whispered in Gabrielle’s ear, as that 
young lady approached. ‘I know 
you are so clever with old folks and 
poor people, and you must prompt 
me when I go wrong. Will you 
take papa’s other arm?’ 

Gabrielle smiled at the compli- 
ment. Mr. Harlixstowe drew her 
arm within his, and they descended 
the flight of steps into the park. 

The Misses Emmet, the vicar of 
Harlixstowe’s daughters, looked as 
if they wondered what Miss Harlix- 
stowe could see in that quiet little 
Miss Hurst that she should be se- 
lected for this honour, and curled 
their noses significantly at each 
other; but Mr. Basset Warborough 
offering them his arm at that mo- 
ment, they uncurled their noses in- 
stantly. The rest of the guests 
paired off and trooped down into 
the park, to mingle the bright 
colours of their gay dresses with 
the more sober hues below, with 
picturesque effect. 

Not only were all the neighbouring 
families of any distinction present, 
but there were also several fashion- 
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able folks from town, whom Miss 
Harlixstowe had beguiled away for 
a week in the height of the London 
season, by arts and fascination pecu- 
liar to herself. Amongst these wero 
her aunt, Lady Grampian; Captain 
Hunswood, the Indian officer; Cecil 
Carlyon, the handsome guardsman 
for whom Gilbert Rugge had con- 
ceived so strong an aversion; to- 
gether with Lord Morphus Meer- 
sham, the great Eastern traveller; 
and Lady Stella Nox, a beauty who 
had seen her best days. 

‘Oh, what a happy sight!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Henrietta Emmet, en- 
thusiastically, as they descended 
the terrace. ‘How I love to sce 
these honest horny-handed children 
of toil enjoying their rustic sports ; 
don’t you, Mr. Warborough ? 

‘More fun to see them swarming 
a greasy pole for a hat, or diving 
for oranges at Gooseham Grecn 
fair” responded Mr. Warborough, 
who was of a prosaic turn of mind, 
and did not enter into Miss Emmet’s 
raptures. 

Lady Stella Nox, meanwhile, saw 
things from quite a different point 
of view. 

‘Dreadful bore this must be to 
Miss Harlixstowe,’ she remarked to 
the handsome guardsman, on whose 
arm she hung. ‘ These country fCtes 
are horribly stupid. For my part, 
T never could talk to Goodies and 
Gaffers for five minutes, without 


offending them, and boring myself 


to death. 
think so?” 

‘Aw, yes, suppose it is; never 
tried it; must be great nuisance, 
should think,’ replied the Honour- 
able Cecil, with an air of gentecl 
languor that sat very gracefully on 
a fellow six feet high, and of weight 
in proportion. 

‘I am afraid these people won’t 
appreciate the sacrifice Miss Harlix- 
stowe makes in leaving town at this 
time of year, laughed Lady Stella. 
‘Positively she is infatuated with 
country life. I expect to see her 
take to the crook and blue ribbons, 
a@ la bergere. 

‘ Haw, haw!’ laughed the Honour- 
able Cecil, ‘uncommonly well she 
would look too.’ 

‘Not quite her style, though.’ 


Quite an art—don't you 
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‘No,—true; something moro 
queen-like would suit her better: 
but she is so handsome, she would 
look well in anything, I believe.’ 

Lady Stella seemed to think this 
rather a stupid remark, and changed 
the subject. 

‘Then you really mean to say 
that you are amused, Captain Huns- 
wood” said Gabrielle Hurst, in 
reply to some enthusiastic remark 
from that gentleman. 

‘Immensely, Miss Hurst; it 
pleases me beyond measure. Fora 
man who has been leading the life 
I have led the last ten years, a scen 
like this has charms that you can 
scarcely understand. It is so ut- 
terly new, so refreshing, I feel like 
a boy again, and would like to have 
a turn in those swing-boats yonder,’ 

‘Oh, pray do so, by all means, 
Perhaps Captain Carlyon will join 
you to make the balance even, 
laughed Gabrielle. 

‘Ah, you smile at me, Miss 
Hurst; you think I have lived so 
long in an atmosphere of gur- 
powder, dust, and Indian curry, 
that it is a mere affectation to pre- 
tend to care for daisies and butter- 
cups and such simple things. If ] 
could turn my sword into a reaping- 
hook, and go harvesting this au- 
tumn amongst Farmer Giles’s men, 
[ should be happy as the day was 
long.’ 

‘Would you, indeed! TI did not 
give you credit for such strong 
agricultural prepossessions, Captain 
Hunswood. Like Miss Harlixstowe's 
new taste for the country, it is a 
sudden passion, I suppose, which 
will last till—till the fine weather 
is over ? 

‘Ah! has my cousin conceived 
such a violent liking for country 
life? I really didn’t know it. |] 
only got down last night, you know, 
returned Captain Hunswood, strok- 
ing his moustache. 

He watched Miss Harlixstowe, 
who was just in advance, with keen 
eyes as he spoke. ‘Shall we follow 
them, Miss Hurst? Mr. Harlix- 
stowe is about to make a speech 
yonder, I suppose.’ And, along with 
the rest of the company, they ap- 
proached the tables. 

Whilst Mr. Harlixstowe dis- 
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charges the task in question, and 
makes the customary comments on 
the mutual relations and duties of 
landlord and tenant, we may take 
the opportunity of saying a few 
words about himself and his newly- 
inherited property. 

First, as to the house itself. 

Harlixstowe Hall is a noble old 
mansion—grey and ivy-grown with 
age, and quaint and picturesque as 
a poet’s fancy or a painter’s dream. 
It stands amongst wooded uplands 
and richly-cultivated farms. It lies 
up in the Wold country—a country 
as unlike the neighbourhood of 
Skegsthorpe as a hill-top is unlike 
a fen, or a wooded slope unlike a 
barren marsh. Seen from the Chase, 
this bright summer's afternoon, the 
old Hall looks as if it had fallen 
asleep in the hot sunshine, with its 
blinds lowered like eyes half closed. 
There is a drowsy air about the 
landscape altogether—a lulling 
sound of bees and gently-rustling 
leaves; and the old mansion looks 
as if it had succumbed to these in- 
fluences, and was dozing awhile in 
the summer sunshine, as so old a 
house, and one that had gone 
through so much in its time, would 
unquestionably have a right to do; 
for Harlixstowe Hall is more than 
three hundred years old, as the 
county histories will tell you; and 
if you don’t believe them, you have 
only to turn back and look at the 
house itself—at its ancient bay- 
windows and tall twisted chimneys, 
its pointed gables and rusty weather- 
stained walls, and, above all, at the 
grand old ivy that has climbed up 
to the bell-turret at the eastern 
angle, and grown so thick in the 
trunk that its girth is pretty nearly 
that of an oak-tree. ‘Three centu- 
ries indeed! Why, there is a por- 
tion of the old hall that claims to 
be twice that age—a bit of the old 
monastic House of Harlixstowe, 
that once stood on that same site; 
and you can see for yourself the 
Norman archway in the court-yard 
at the back of the house, and the 
groined roof of stone that spans the 
servants’~hall—the ancient refectory 
of the monks. Not even Harlix- 
stowe church itself is so old as 
these portions of the mansion. 
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two stones of that quaint little edi- 
fice were standing at the time when 
the foundations of the Hall were 
laid, as Mr. Emmet, the present 
rector of the parish (a man of anti- 
quarian tastes), will prove to you. 

The Harlixstowes themselves are 
as old as their house. The name 
is known through the length and 
breadth of the county; and, for 
many a generation, that name has 
been held synonymous with courage, 
truthfulness, and family pride. Mr. 
Emmet will inform you that the 
Harlixstowes are amongst the oldest 
commoners of England. He can 
tell you, moreover, how Hubert 
Harlixstowe fought in the Wars of 
the Roses; how Francis embroiled 
himself in the religious troubles of 
the sixteenth century; how Rupert 
shed his blood freely for the Stu- 
arts; how they always, and under 
all circumstances, conducted them- 
selves like brave English gentle- 
men. Of later years, their public 
services had been chiefly confined 
to the field of politics; but they 
had not distinguished themselves 
in the Senate as their ancestors had 
done in the field. 

The last inheritor of the estate 
had been a man of quiet habits, 
who had led a very retired life. He 
and his brother had not been on 
terms of intimacy for many years. 
It was said that it had been the ill- 
fate of the two brothers to fall 
in love with the same lady—the 
daughter of an earl—and that Geof- 
frey Harlixstowe had never got over 
the discovery that he had a rival 
in his younger brother. The story 
gained colour from the fact that he 
had always shown great affection 
for his niece, who resembled her 
mother strikingly. On his death 
he had left her the whole of his per- 
sonal property, which amounted to 
sixty thousand pounds. The real 
estate had descended to his brother. 

Edith Harlixstowe had always 
pictured her uncle's residence as a 
dreary Manor House, situated in a 
bleak land of fen and swamp. In- 
stead of which she had found this 
fine grey old mansion, that looked as 
if it had been built expressly to fur- 
nish a charming subject for a vig- 
nette in a book on domestic archi- 
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tecture. Though she had been six 
weeks in Lincolnshire, Miss Harlix- 
stowe had not once found herself 
pining after London routes and balls, 
as her brother and friends had all 
predicted she would do. On the 
contrary, she had so far taken a 
fancy to country life, that she had 
persuaded her father it was useless 
returning to town now the season 
was so far advanced. 

In truth, it was a novel change 
in Miss Harlixstowe’s life. Brought 
out ere she was eighteen, by her 
mother, Lady Charlotte—a proud, 
worldly-minded woman, who, having 
married for love herself, and es- 
poused a younger son, determined 
her daughter should rectify matters 
by making a distinguished alliance 
—Edith Harlixstowe had for the 
last five years been leading the 
usual life of fashionable young 
ladies with fashionable and am- 
bitious mammas; so it was delight- 
ful to have no balls to dress for, no 
assemblies to attend, no compulsory 
doing what everybody else did— 
going wherever everybody else 
went—seeing what everybody else 
saw; and Miss Harlixstowe had had 
plenty of such work in her time. 
Even the absence of the eternal 
flattery whispered in her ears by 
friends—male and female—was a 
sensible relief. Not that she was a 
philosophic young lady, or a dis- 
appointed young lady, or a young 
lady who had outlived her illusions, 
or who ceased to care for the plea- 
sures and gaieties of life. Up to the 
very last night she was in town, 
Miss Harlixstowe had gone to fétes 
and balls with the same zest pretty 
nearly as in her first season. But 
there was a charm about this quiet 
rural life—a sense of returning to 
something she had not known since 
she was a child—that was very 
pleasant. 

As for Jack, he preferred the 
country at all times, and was making 
a practical acquaintance with the 
estate, under the guidance of the 
steward; for he had really‘ gone in 
for the turnip-growing and bullock- 
feeding,’ as he had said he would. 
To him Mr. Harlixstowe intended 
to delegate the management of his 
property; for that worthy gentle- 
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man knew more about Palissy-ware 
and Elzevir editions, than turnips 
and mangel-wurzels, and was a 
much better judge of ‘ Cattle after 
Cuyp,’ than of a live Lincolnshire 
bullock. 

But a burst of cheering and table- 
thumping warns us that Mr. Harlix- 
stowe has just finished his speech. 

Now it is not to be supposed that 
all the fun of the day was to be con- 
fined to ‘ the horny-handed children 
of toil,’ alluded to by Miss Hen- 
rietta Emmet. Miss Harlixstowe 
had taken care to provide suitable 
entertainments for her friends as 
well; and, after a proper length of 
time had been devoted to looking 
on at the ‘rustic sports, and Miss 
Harlixstowe had made a tour 
amongst the old women, with Ga- 
brielle at her side, and all the ladies 
and gentlemen had sufficiently bored 
themselves with the whole affair, 
the hostess led the way towards a 
green retired glade, in a secluded 
hollow, some mile further up the 
Chase, where a surprise awaited 
everybody. 

There, in the shade of the grand 
old beech-trees that grew beside a 
winding mere that held a silvery 
mirror to the blue June sky, two 
or three tents were pitched—fairy 
tents, with gay striped awnings and 
gay flags fluttering in the wind,— 
and within them a fairy banquet was 
spread, provided by fairy fingers, for 
not a servant was in sight. On the 
smooth surface of the lake several 
pleasure-boats were moored ; on the 
grass stood targets, with bows and 
arrows ready at hand—in short, all 
the accessories of a rural féte. 

‘What a charming surprise!’ 
cried Lady Stella, recovering her 
good-humour immediately. ‘Ah, 
Miss Harlixstowe, how could you 
keep this lovely nook a secret? It 
is the Vale of Tempe in the land of 
fens, Mr. Rugge.’ 

Mr. Rugge had just straggled up, 
last of the party, with Miss Mildred 
Warborough on his arm, looking 
rather out of humour; for Miss 
Mildred’s fancy for strolling about 
the park in search of ferns and 
mosses, had nearly caused them to 
lose the rest of the party. 


‘How kind you have been in 
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assisting the boys with their cricket 
yonder,’ said Miss Harlixstowe. ‘I 
don’t know what my brother would 
have done without you to see after 
the sports.’ 

Gilbert had been Jack’s right 
hand all day, and had imparted a 
spirit to the games that the Harlix- 
stowe lads would never have got 
up for themselves. The thanks of 
his hostess caused Gilbert’s look of 
ennui to disappear immediately. 

‘I enjoy cricket immensely,’ he 
said, with the slightly nervous air 
and the usual brevity of words that 
always marked his conversation with 
Miss Harlixstowe. 

‘For my part, I think you in- 
valuable for occasions of this sort, 
Mr. Rugge, put in Lady Stella, 
tapping him with her fan with an 
air of delightful affability. ‘I was 
just telling Miss Harlixstowe that I 
quite envy youand Miss Hurst your 
delightful tact with that class of 
people. Never could do it myself 
—always give offence without in- 
tending. Very strange. Now how 
is it?” 

Lady Stella put her fan to her 
lips, and looked up archly at the 
young man, as she posed him with 
her question. 

‘I suppose your ladyship makes 
higher conquests so easily, began 
Gilbert, feeling obliged to say some- 
thing, ‘ that—that-—~’ 

‘1 claim them as a right, and 
don’t take the trouble to earn them, 
eh? Is that what you would say? 
Oh, fie, Mr. Rugge.’ 

Gilbert was about to deprecate 
any such conclusion, when Lady 
Stella interrupted him, with— 

‘No, don’t—pray don’t. I shall 
stop my ears. Don’t turn courtier 
and utter stupid compliments. You 
are too natural—too unsophisticated 
for it. It would be quite a piece of 
disenchantment were I to hear you, 
or your charming cousin yonder, 
utter the pretty insincere speeches 
of this wicked world,’ 

Mr. Rugge looked as though he 
felt the compliment to be doubtful. 

‘Now come and sit by me, Mr. 
Rugge, and let us finish our conver- 
sation of last night. I want to 
know how it was you missed see- 
ing the Certosa when you were at 
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Pavia?’ And Lady Stella, who had 
a delightful way of monopolizing 
any one whose society amused her, 
made room for Gilbert on the rustic 
bench, and insisted on going over 
his Italian tour again. 

When the attractions of straw- 
berries and cream began to pall 
upon the guests, they dispersed 
themselves about the grounds in 
various parties. Some betook them- 
selves to archery ; others wandered 
off to botanize amongst the ferns; 
some embarked in the boats for a 
row upon the lake: while the elder 
folks remained under the beech- 
trees and chatted in the shade. 

Amongst those for whom the 
water had attractions was Lady 
Stella Nox. 

‘Oh, let us make a little party to 
ourselves—a party of nice people,’ 
she whispered in Miss Harlixstowe’s 
ear. ‘If you put me in the same 
boat with that loud Miss Warbo- 
rough, or those mincing-pincing 
Misses Emmet, I shall be obliged 
to faint and swamp the boat.’ 

‘Who would you call nice people?’ 
asked Miss Harlixstowe, who rather 
shared Lady Stella’s antipathies. 

‘First and foremost, our two 
selves, of course; then Captain 
Hunswood, or Carlyon (Lord Mor- 
phus is too heavy); and then, let 
me see, why this beaw voisin of 
yours, to be sure, the young Squire 
from the Parsonage in the fens—a 
diamond in the rough, my dear, but 
worth a little rubbing up.’ 

And so a party was made, and 
they descended to the boat-house ; 
and Lady Stella fell into a rapture 
over the scene before her, as she 
viewed it through her eyeglass. 

‘It was perfectly enchanting! It 
was a picture @ la Watteau—a féte 
at the little Trianon!’ with other 
genteel allusions of the sort. 

Miss Harlixstowe smiled at her 
ladyship’s enthusiasm, but did not 
respond to this rapturous mood. 
Miss Harlixstowe’s manners were 
not remarkable for simplicity—were 
those, indeed, of one more accus- 
tomed to the artificial atmosphere of 
courts and drawing-rooms than to 
the free unrestrained air of domestic 
life; but there was an utter absence 
of affectation about her. 
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‘ Will you take the rudder?’ asked 
Gilbert, as the ladies seated them- 
selves in the boat. 

Miss Harlixstowe assented. Gil- 
bert and Captain Hunswood rowed ; 
Miss Harlixstowe steered, and Lady 
Stella reclined back becomingly 
upon her cushions, and threw her- 
self into picturesque attitudes for 
the benefit of the rest. 

Captain Hunswood had never 
handled an oar since he left Eton, 
and, moreover, he had left two of 
his fingers behind him in India; 
consequently, he pulled very badly, 
and seriously interfered with the 
attitudinizing—so much so, indeed, 
that Lady Stella shrieked and called 
him ‘a dreadfully clumsy man, who 
was frightening her to death.’ 

The Captain only frowned at her 
ladyship’s pleasantries, and pulled 
away harder and more awkwardly 
than ever. After he had nearly up- 
set them twice, Miss Harlixstowe 
suggested that he should give up 
his oar to Mr. Rugge. But the Cap- 
tain pretended not to hear the sug- 
gestion; and, whether it was from 
over-exertion or anger, his face 
waxed very white and his teeth be- 
came clenched. 

‘IT shall be happy to relieve you,’ 
said Gilbert, who was an excellent 


oarsman, and pulled away easily as, 


possible. 

‘No, thanks, returned the Cap- 
tain, shortly. But the next moment 
the boat gave a lurch that so far 
shook Lady Stella out of the pic- 
turesque, that she declared she 
would go no further unless Captain 
Hunswood immediately gave up 
his oar—which he did with a very 
bad grace, and with an expression 
on his face that neither Gilbert nor 
Miss Harlixstowe had ever seen 
there before. But he quickly re- 
covered himself again, and laughed 
off his discomfiture, with a remark 
that he had not handled an oar 
since his school-days. 

From this moment, indeed, Cap- 
tain Hunswood exerted himself to 
be agreeable; and so quickly did 
he throw Gilbert into the shade by 
his wit and lively humour, that 
Lady Stella transferred her smiles 
to him, as the more agreeable of the 
two. 
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3ut Gilbert was quite contented 
to sit there pulling away in the hot 
sun, as long as Miss Harlixstowe 
sat by and steered. Under his long 
firm stroke the boat shot through 
the water like a bird. He did not 
talk much; but Miss Harlixstowe 
addressed a few words to him from 
time to time, and that was enough. 

As she glanced at Lord Morphus 
Meersham sitting lolling back in the 
stern of his boat, and at Cecil Car- 
lyon smoking his cigar, whilst he 
languidly pulled across the lake in 
his shirt-sleeves, Miss Harlixstowe 
thought the young ‘ country Squire; 
whom Lady Stella so graciously 
patronized, did not cut such a bad 
figure beside these town dandies, 
after all. In the two days that Gil- 
bert and his cousin had spent at 
the Hall, Miss Harlixstowe had 
discovered that her brother’s old 
school-friend was not quite the 
youthful nonentity she had ima- 
gined him to be in town. She 
still kept up the fietion of their 
relative disparity in years; but it 
seemed to force itself wpon her no- 
tice less prominently. 

After*a time, Lady Stella ex- 
pressed a desire to escape from the 
other boats and go off to the woods 
at the upper end of the lake. 

‘It would be delicious to land 
there and gather wild flowers and 
wood-lilies, would it not ? 

‘If there be any, said Miss Har- 
lixstowe, ‘which I won’t answer 
for.’ 

‘Oh, instinct tells me there are, 
said Lady Stella, dabbling her fair 
fingers in the water. ‘ Pray take us 
there, Mr. Rugge.’ 

So they rowed away to the woods 
at the upper end of the lake, and, 
leaving the ladies in the Captain’s 
care, Gilbert landed to see whether 
Lady Stella’s instincts were cor- 
rect. 

It was a picturesque spot enough. 
The trees grew to the water’s edge 
and dipped their long boughs in the 
very lake. One or two tiny islands 
lay opposite the woods, which were 
thick and umbrageous, and filled 
with tempting green shade. 

‘What an obliging cavalier you 
have there, Miss Harlixstowe,’ said 
Captain Hunswood, with a slightly 
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satirical smile, as Gilbert my on 
shore and started off through the 
wood. ‘ Would go through fire and 
water to serve the ladies, I have no 
doubt. Quite refreshing this willing- 
ness to oblige.’ 

‘A virtue not too common now- 
a-days, at all events, Lady Stella,’ 
said Miss Harlixstowe, laughing, 
but with a shade of annoyance on 
her face. 

‘ Ah, dear, your experience of life 
has already taught you that!’ sighed 
Lady Stella. ‘ It is a selfish—selfish 
world, where goodness and heroism 
are not appreciated, as I have been 
telling the Captain.’ 

‘Exactly; and that makes his 
conduct the more charming and 
meritorious. Such a contrast to 
mankind in general. A most amiable 
follow, really. Does the Lincoln- 
shire Parsonage great credit. How 
did you pick him up? 

‘Doesn’t your memory carry you 
so far back, Captain Hunswood ?’ 
returned Miss Harlixstowe. 

Captain Hunswood shook his 
head; but gradually remembered 
the circumstance of the meeting in 
town, though with a perceptible 
effort, that implied Mr. Rugge’s 
utter insignificance in his estima- 
tion. 

‘And these other people are rela- 
tions of his?’ inquired the Captain. 

‘These other people are his cousin 


and his gyrandfather—friends of 


papa’s and mine, Captain’ Huns- 
wood. I may say friends, for, 
though I have only known Miss 
Hurst for a few days, it has been 
long enough for me to learn to like 
and admire her.’ 

Miss Harlixstowe spoke with some 
hauteur. She had inherited all the 
pride of her race, and was not going 
to permit this disparagement of her 
visitors. It was a slight upon her- 
self. 

‘That is right; don’t allow the 5 
dear good p ople to be laughed a 
dy this wie] ed, mocking man,’ said 
Lady Stella, as Gilbert reappeared 
in sight. ‘You are incorrigible, 
sir? And Lady Stella tapped the 
Captain with her fan, and said he 
was a dreadful cynic. 

Gilbert had returned to tell of a 
sylvan nook where the ground was 
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white with lilies, and the air fra- 
grant with perfume— but rather 
damp, and not very easy to get 
at.’ 

‘The more charm in the enter- 
prise!’ cried Lady Stella, gaily. 
‘Give me your hand, Captain Huns- 
wood; I knew my instinet had not 
misled me.’ 

Lady Stella sprang on shore 
lightly as a girl of sixteen, regard- 
less of kid-boots and an irreproach- 
able toilette; and, leaving the boat 
fastened to a tree, they all four set 
off for the wood. 

Bui by the time they reached the 
sylvan nook, Lady Stella’s enthu- 
siasm for lilies had abated. She was 
so engrossed with her flirtation with 

he Captain, that she wandered on 
through the green shade, quite 
oblivious of wood- flowers, which 

: left Gilbert and Miss Harlix- 
stowe to gather. 

Looking up, after a time, from 

he mossy bank she was despoiling, 
Miss Harlixstowe discovered that 
she and Mr. gge were alone. 
Gilbert had been aware of the fact 
for some minutes, but had not at all 
cared to break up the ¢ée-a-tée. 

‘Which way did they go?’ asked 
Miss Harlixstowe, looking around 
her. 

‘Yonder, under the larches, I 
think,’ said Gilbert, pointing in the 
direction. 

‘We had better follow 
said Miss Harlixstowe. 

But the road under the larches 
Was very rough, and their progress 
slow. Gilbert took courage to offer 
his arm. 

‘This is very disagreeable, said 
Miss Harlixstowe, atter they {had 
struggled along through the t tangle dl 
brake for some time. ‘I am sure 
Lady Stella could never have taken 
this road.’ 

They turned, and tried to retrace 
their steps. But they had lost their 
way, and were unable to do so. 
Miss Harlixstowe looked annoyed. 

‘Had we not bet make our 
way back to the boat at once, Mr. 
Rugge?” 

Gilbert was obliged to confess 
that such would be the most pru- 
dent course; though, for his own 
part, he would have vastly preferred 


them,’ 
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wandering along in the twilight 
shade. 

But what was their surprise when 
they reached the water’s edge, after 
some very rough walking, to find 
the boat had disappeared. There 
were the tree-stump and the cord, 
but no boat in sight. 

‘I dislike practical jokes beyond 
everything. I thought Lady Stella 
had better taste’ said Miss Harlix- 
stowe, impatiently, concluding that 
the other two had returned and 
gone off with the boat. 

‘What is to be done?’ said Miss 
Harlixstowe. ‘Can we not get out 
by the wood ?’ 

It did not seem very likely. Miss 
Harlixstowe had already torn her 
dress amongst the thorns, and her 
boots were destroyed by the damp 
soil. 

Gilbert started off to see if there 
was any way of escape; but, after 
being absent some time, returned to 
tell of a regular jungle of briars on 
the one side; and on the other, the 
park palings, ten feet high, and 
studded with nails. 

‘Suppose I try what shouting 
will do: they may be within hear- 
ing, said Gilbert, observing the 
visible annoyance on Miss Harlix- 
stowe’s face. 

He raised his hand to his lips, 
and awoke all the echoes with his 
cries. But he shouted and whistled 
to no avail. The echoes only mocked 
him. The birds heard him; and a 
few dead leaves fluttered to the 
ground ; but no voice replied. 

‘I suppose we must wait here 
patiently until it pleases them to 
return, or till another boat passes 
this way, said Miss Harlixstowe, 
with a forced laugh, endeavouring 
to conceal her vexation as well as 
she could. 

Gilbert found Miss Harlixstowe a 
seat at the foot of & tree; and there 
they sat and watched the sun sink- 
ing low over the woods on the west. 

For the first half-hour, Miss Har- 
lixstowe seemed determined to make 
the best of matters. This compul- 
sory téle-a-téte was not at all to her 
mind; but she resolved not to resent 
iton her companion. They discussed 
the last new books, the exhibi- 
tions they had visited in town, &c.; 
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and, in the silence and retirement 
of the wood, Gilbert conversed with 
more ease and fluency than he had 
done in a London drawing-room. 
But, as the sun sank lower, and 
neither boat nor companions re- 
turned, Miss Harlixstowe’s vexation 
grew more and more apparent. 

‘An absurd position to be placed 
in, truly,’ she said, with an uneasy 
laugh, as she tapped the ground 
with her foot. ‘If they leave us here 
much longer, we shall have the ball 
commence to-night without us, Mr. 
Rugge.’ 

For a grand ball was to close the 
day’s proceedings. 

Gilbert could only wish he had 
wings, to fly off for a boat, as he 
beheld the clouds that darkened 
the fair face beside him. 

‘What say you to my trying the 
effect of a signal from yon tree, Miss 
Harlixstowe? I believe it has been 
held the correct thing, from Robin- 
son Crusoe downwards, to mount a 
tree and raise a signal, under these 
circumstances.’ 

He started off, and climbing up 
into the boughs of a tree, waved a 
handkerchief aloft. 

‘You don’t see a_ hippogriffe 
coming through the air to our assist- 
ance, do you?’ cried Miss Harlix- 
stowe, as Gilbert looked around 
over the tree-tops in vain. 

‘No; but I see the boat!’ he 
cried hurriedly, after a pause. 

He slid down the tree, and has- 
tened to the water’s edge, further 
on. Miss Harlixstowe gathered up 
her flowers and followed. But Gil- 
bert was standing with a puzzled 
look, when she joined him. 

‘I see no boat: where is it?’ she 
asked. 

‘Look fyonder, where the sun- 
light pierces the bushes in the next 
island ; there, under the alders.’ 

There it was, indeed; but sepa- 
rated from them by a sheet of water 
some eighty or a hundred yards in 
width. 

‘But matters are only worse. We 
have the means of escape in sight; 
but no power of employing it,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Harlixstowe. 

There was something highly ludi- 
crous in their present position. 
Miss Harlixstowe was keenly alive 
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to the absurd figure they would cut 
before their friends when the story 
was told against them. She felt her 
face flush with anger, as the thought 
crossed her mind. She resolved she 
would never forgive Lady Stella for 
the trick she had played her. They 
sat down again under the trees. But 
_ Miss Harlixstowe talked no longer. 

A church clock in the distance 
struck seven. A grey evening mist 
was stealing over wood and water. 
Miss Harlixstowe sat tearing up the 
lilies in ‘her hand —her handsome 
face, on which the setting sun shone, 
flushed with the anger consuming 
her. 

‘Another hour of this will kill 
me, she muttered, as she crushed 
up the flowers in her hand. ‘I 
would not have had it happen for 
the world!’ 

The exclamation seemed wrung 
from her by the force of her feelings. 

Gilbert looked up at her. Her 
lips were quivering; there were 
tears in her eyes—tears of wounded 
pride. He rose, and murmuring 
something about the ‘ water-lilies 
yonder,’ quietly walked to the edge 
of the lake. 

The next moment, he had flung 
off his hat and coat, and had plunged 
into the water. 

A cry escaped Miss Harlixstowe. 

‘Come back, Mr. Rugge! come 
back!’ she cried, in the first moment 
of alarm. 

But it was too late. He was 
swimming off to the boat. She 
stood and watched him, with a face 
that had suddenly grown white. 
But Gilbert was an excellent swim- 
mer, thanks to his Skegsthorpe 
training, and there was no cause for 
alarm. He was rather embarrassed 
with his clothing, it is true; but in 
a few minutes (though it seemed 
long enough to Miss Harlixstowe) 
he had reached the island, and had 
entered the boat. Then he held up 
the oars, to show Miss Harlixstowe 
that all was right; and, after rest- 
Ing a few moments, began to row 
back again. 

‘I am afraid I have made the 
boat very wet, Miss Harlixstowe,’ 
he called out as he approached. 
‘But if you will hand me my coat 
there, I can make you a dry seat.’ 
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Miss Harlixstowe did not over- 
whelm Mr. Rugge with her thanks, 
or go off into any raptures over his 
hervism, &c. She simply said— 

‘You have frightened me very 
much, Mr. Rugge.’ 

But her looks, as she gave Gilbert 
her hand and stepped into the boat, 
said more than her words. She 
took the seat he had arranged for 
her in silence; and in silence they 
rowed off from the island into the 
broad waters of the lake, now red- 
dened with the setting-sun. 

She only spoke once again. It 
was to say, in a low voice, as they 
drew near the upper end of the lake, 

‘I shall not soon forget the ser- 
vice you have rendered me to-night, 
Mr. Rugge. You have earned more 
than my thanks. Believe me, I feel 
grateful,’ 

There was, perhaps, a_ slight 
hauteur in the speech and manner; 
but it was accompanied by a kindly 
look that amply compensated Gil- 
bert for the wet jacket. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE HEIRESS’S SUITORS. 


The ball that night passed off bril- 
liantly. When Miss Harlixstowe 
entered the picture-gallery at ten, 
not even her closest friend could 
have discovered on her face any 
traces of the annoyance she had ex- 
perienced that day. 

She never looked handsomer; 
never more exerted herself to please, 
and never met with greater success. 
To be beforehand with any ,silly 
rumours that female tongues might 
set afloat, she told the story of their 
misadventure on the island with 
delightful piquancy and good-hu- 
mour. She listened to Lady Stella’s 
elaborate explanations without ‘any 
signs of impatience. Her ladyship, 
it appeared, had hurt her foot, and 
had sent Captain Hunswood back 
to look for them. But the Captain 
being unable to find ‘ the naughty 
truants,’ they had embarked on a 
passing boat, and returned to the 
other end of the lake without them. 

‘Of course, we never dreamed 
that any mischance would happen to 
the boat,’ said the Captain to his 
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cousin, in the pause of a waltz. 
‘ Besides, to tell the truth,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘I found Lady Stella so very 
exigeante that I was really not sorry 
to break up our ¢éte-a-tée; but I 
little thought I was exposing you 
to this mortifying incident.’ 

Miss Harlixstowe disclaimed the 
notion instantly. ‘The incident had 
been ludicrous, perhaps, but not 
mortifying—a mere trial of patience, 
that was all. 

But Captain Hunswood would 
persist in viewing the matter in this 
light; and he found numerous ccca- 
sions that evening to repeat his re- 
grets to the people about him that 
Miss Harlixstowe should have been 
placed in such a foolish position. 
‘He really would not have had it 
happen on any account.’ But Gilbert 
Rugge, overhearing these loud pro- 
testations of regret, recalled how the 
cord that fastened the boat had looked 
very much as if it had been cut in 
two—a fact of which he had not in- 
formed Miss Harlixstowe. 

Could the Captain have sect the 
boat adrift when he went back to 
search for them? Was it he who 
had played them this trick? If he 
had wished to throw ridicule on 
them both, and create an imme- 
diate estrangement between Miss 
Harlixstowe and her guest, he could 
searcely have hit upon a method 
more likely to prove efiective. But 
then, that would represent Captain 
Hunswood in the light of a rival; 
and, with all the jealousy of a nas- 
cent passion, Gilbert could hardly 
view the Captain as such. His at- 
titude towards Miss Harlixstowe was 
always cousinly, never lover-like. 

The day after the ball most of 
the guests took their departure. 
Gabrielle was standing on the ter- 
race, after breakfast, watching the 
carriages drive away through the 
park, when Captain Hunswood, fol- 
lowed by his large hound, Nero, 
sauntered up to her, smoking his 
morning cigar. The Captain rather 
admired what he termed ‘the daisy 
sort of beauty, and had made him- 
self very agreeable to Miss Hurst 
overnight. 

‘I hope’ you are not running 
away from us to-day, Miss Hurst?’ 
began the Captain, politely. ‘ There 
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is a general retreat going on this 
morning.’ 

‘No; we remain until Friday, 
replied Gabrielle, patting Nero’s 
head. 

‘ Ah, that’s right. We shall have 
a nice little circle now these other 
folks are gone. I believe we are to 
go over to Lincoln to see the Cathe- 
dral one day ?’ 

‘Do you take an interest in 
church architecture, Captain Huns- 
wood?’ asked Gabrielle. 

‘ One of my passions, Miss Hurst,’ 
The Captain had many passions, it 
appeared. He would have said the 
same thing of painting, music, or 
antique sculpture. ‘ Do you know, 
Miss Hurst, he went on, ‘I never 
enter the walls of a grey old minster 
without feeling my worldliness slip 
off me like a cloak. I worship the 
beauty of “ the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault;’ and, after an hour 
in a cathedral, I think I always issue 
out a better man than I go in,’ 

The Captain really looked as 
though he meant what he said. He 
quite believed that he did. He was 
a thorough sentimentalist; and no 
man more enjoyed the luxury of 
these cheap emotions. 

‘ Does a plain village church ever 
produce similar efiects, Captain 
Hunswood? Or must there be a 
certain amount of painted glass 
and carved groining to rouse your 
spiritual perceptions ?” 

‘How do I know, Miss Hurst. 
How does any man with a keen 
sense of the beautiful, know how 
far his religious feelings are influ- 
enced by externals? Is it better, I 
wonder, to be as dead to esthetic 
influences as my dug Nero, yonder, 
or as easily swayed by them as—as 
the tides by the moon?’ added the 
Captain, poetically. 

Gabrielle smiled. 

‘ After all those pretty stories you 
told me last night about Nero’s 
fidelity and sagacity, and how he 
saved your life in India, I wonder 
you don’t give him credit for a 
little taste as well. How do we 
know that he doesn’t see the beauty 
of those flowers or that fountain as 
well as ourselves, Captain Huns- 
wood ?” 

The Captain’s affection for his 
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dog was a trait that had already 
excited Gabrielle’s interest. 

‘Ah, he is the dearest old dog in 
the world!’"—the Captain called 
Nero to his side,—‘ but I’m afraid 
he doesn’t see any difference between 
hothouse flowers and dog-daisies. 
What’s the matter with him, eh? 
He doesn’t seem quite right this 
morning.’ 

The Captain stopped to caress his 
old pet; but Nero snarled, and 
showed his teeth at his master. 

‘Hallo! What’s come to the dog ?’ 

‘Has he been running far this 
morning? He looks very hot and 
tired,’ said Gabrielle. ‘See how he 
pants ! 

‘Suppose we give him a bath 
yonder in the great basin?’ said the 
Captain, regarding the dog with at- 
tention. ‘Come along, sir!’ 

But the dog refused to approach. 
The Captain coaxed and called him 
in vain. Irritated at length, he 
seized the animal by the collar and 
commenced dragging him towards 
the water. 

But Nero had a will of his own as 
well as his master; and, after a 
struggle, he writhed himself out of 
his grasp and made off to the stables 
in the court-yard. The Captain 
tuned white, muttered an oath, 
and followed him. Gabrielle did 
the same; but a sense that some- 
thing was about to ensue which she 
vould rather not witness kept her 
from entering the court-yard. She 
stood and listened at the doors. 
The Captain and one of the grooms 
were holding consultation together. 
Was he going to beat his dog? No. 
He was coaxing it and speaking 
gently. Gabrielle moved away again, 
relieved; when suddenly, a few 
minutes after, there came the report 
ofa gun, and a loud sharp yell. It 
was Nero’s death-cry. His master 
had shot him with his own hand. 

The mere suspicion of personal 
danger was enough to sever the con- 
nexion between Captain Hunswood 
and his companion of six years. 

‘I will never touch the man’s 
hand again!’ exclaimed Gabrielle, 
shuddering from head to foot, as 
she hastened away from the spot. 

‘ Poor old fellow, he died without 
a struggle! said the Captain, as he 
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related ‘the story that night in the 
drawing-room, with tears in his eyes, 
and every appearance of true dis- 
tress. And as she listened to him, 
Gabrielle wondered whether the act 
had only evinced a wise promptitude 
and presence of mind, or was the 
result of rank selfish cowardice. 

Neither the one nor the other, ab- 
solutely. The Captain’s tears were 
undoubtedly real; but his sense of 
danger in the morning had been 
equally genuine, and he had only 
followed the first instinct of his 
nature in removing from his path 
the thing that threatened him. As 
a rule, Sydney Hunswood was kind 
and* compassionate towards things 
weaker than himself. He busied 
himself for an hour in the aviary 
that very afternoon, trying to find 
out what was amiss with one of the 
parroquets that refused its food. 
And the next day, riding out with 
Gabrielle and Miss Harlixstowe, he 
vas so moved at the sight of a 
blind beggar trying to find his way 
over a wooden bridge, that he dis- 
mounted from his horse, led the old 
man across, and left a sovereign in 
his wallet. Gabrielle was pleased 
with this incident, and spoke of it 
again to Miss Harlixstowe in the 
drawing-room that night, as they 
stood alone by one of the win- 
dows. 

‘Yes, he is very generous and 
kind-hearted, said Miss Harlix- 
stowe. ‘lam only now beginning 
to understand him, I think. People 
had given me quite a wrong im- 
pression of him,’ 

Miss Harlixstowe spoke with a 
musing air,as she looked out into 
twilight stealing over the park. 

‘Do you know, Miss Hurst,’ she 
continued, after a pause, ‘I have 
always understood that my cousin 
had not the best of characters before 
he went out to India. But I am 
beginning to think that his misdeeds 
have been exaggerated for my ears. 
He has been extravagant, I have no 
doubt; but uniil lately he has had 
good expectations. His uncle, Sir 
George Hunswood, only married a 
year ago; and it was always un- 
derstood that his nephew would 
be his heir.’ 

‘Did you see much of your cousin 
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before he went to India? 
Gabrielle. 

‘I was but little more than a 
child at the time, but my mother, 
Lady Charlotte, and he were good 
friends. I have always heard that 
she had more influence over him 
than any one else. He had a strong 
regard for her, which he still pre- 
serves, I find.’ 

Miss Harlixstowe stopped, and 
then added, earnestly— 

‘No, no; he would never cherish 
such tender recollections of my 
mother if he were the man they 
represent him to be.’ 

Gabrielle was surprised at this 
serious tone. She knew not that 
Miss Harlixstowe had been warned 
against her cousin by her aunt, 
Lady Grampian, and other of her 
friends, as a dangerous, unscrupu- 
lous man. She knew not that she 
had defended him as an injured and 
calumniated one. But the gentle- 
men entering the drawing-room :at 
that moment, the conversation 
ceased. Gilbert approached the 
window; Gabrielle withdrew. But 
her place was instantly filled by 
Captain Carlyon. These town 
beaux were the evil stars, the tor- 
ment of our poor hero’s life. 

The dinner-party that night had 
been a trying affair for him. Gil- 
bert had been seated next to Lady 
Stella—exacting and monopolizing 
as usual—and Miss Harlixstowe had 
been engrossed by her right and 
left-hand neighbours, Lord Mor- 
phus and Captain Carlyon, who 
vied with each other in their atten- 
tions. The men were evidently 
paying serious court to the heiress. 

With the heavy Guardsman it 
was obviously a desperate case. He 
lounged about the house all day, 
‘sighing like a furnace,’ and played 
billiards with Captain Hunswood in 
the most reckless fashion. Lord 
Morphus took things more quietly, 
but was equally assiduous in his 
attentions to Miss Harlixstowe, and 
equally a bore to everybody else. 

But the morning after the dinner- 
party, Captain Carlyon suddenly 
took his departure, an hour after 
breakfast; and, before luncheon, 
Lord Morphus had followed his 
friend. 
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A mysterious proceeding that had 
taken place in the billiard-room 
overnight was now explained to 
Gilbert Rugge. The two men had 
been ‘ tossing’ for ‘first chance,’ in 
some speculative enterprise to be 
undertaken on the morrow. Carlyon 
had won—but only the honour of 
being first rejected. The heiress 
had declined both her suitors. 

That same evening,*Miss Har- 
lixstowe, talking to Gabrielle in her 
dressing-room, before dinner, sud- 
denly burst out— 

‘ Ah, Miss Hurst, don’t talk to me 
of my money-bags to-night. I am 
sick and weary of the subject.’ 

Gabrielle was ,making some sen- 
sible, but not very novel remark on 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
wealth. 

‘ You envy me my powers cf use- 
fulness, do you? But you don't 
envy me certain other advantages 
my wealth brings with it,eh? That, 
for example, of having more false 
words breathed in my ears in a week 
than a poorer woman would have 
ina year? That of learning to dis- 
trust the very existence of truth 
and honesty amongst men? Oh, 
Miss Hurst, do you think I don’t 
know , 

Miss Harlixstowe stopped, rose 
from her chair, and rested her head 
wearily on her hand, as she leaned 
against the mantelpiece. Gabrielle 
looked up at her, and marked the 
flush that had suddenly overspread 
her handsome face. Beating her 
foot impatiently on the carpet, she 
went on bitterly— 

‘Do you think, Miss Hurst, I 
don’t know what it was brought 
these men to my feet to-day? I 
need make no secret of it. Their 
errand here was obvious enough to 
every one, I should think. Why, 
one of those two men would see 
neither beauty nor fairness in me 
to-morrow, were I a beggar. The 
other’s love is scarcely more flatter- 
ing to a woman of sense.’ 

She laughed, and, fingering ner- 
vously the note she held twisted in 
her hand, resumed— 

‘Yes, and now this red-haired 
neighbour of mine—this Baronet’s 
son, must pay court to me, for- 
sooth! The lout ogles me out of 
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countenance at church; sends his 
mother and sisters to overwhelm 
me with their vulgar flattery, and 
positively makes a formal proposal 
to me, before he has spoken to me 
a dozen times!’ 

Miss Harlixstowe tore the note 
into fragments, and tossed it into 
the fire-grate, with a look of proud 
contempt upon her arched lips. 

‘Oh, it is very flattering, is it 
not? Three offers in one week! 
What more could a woman desire ?’ 

Miss Harlixstowe laughed again, 
asshe twined her fingers in her long 
dark hair. 

‘But all men are not like these,’ 
began Gabrielle. ‘There are men 
capable of pure unsordid love, of 
generous 

‘Are there indeed?’ interrupted 
Miss Harlixstowe, with sudden live- 
liness and a changed tone. ‘Then 
I have not yet met these rarities, 
that is all. Where did my little 
country lady learn that such crea- 
tures exist? In romances and chro- 
nicles of the knights, eh? She 
stooped down and kissed Gabrielle’s 
forehead as she spoke. ‘Let her 
keep her faith in the race as long as 
she can. For my part, I never ex- 
pect to know the true knight from 
the false, when he presents himself 
at my gates. They all blow the 
same blast, wear the same bright 
armour, and sing the same sweet 
love-song.’ 

‘But sincerity has a language of 
its own,’ said Gabrielle. ‘ You will 
know the true knight by his speech.’ 

‘Shall I? How wise my little 
country mouse is! I wont try and 
infect her further with my cynicism. 
The first bell has rung; it is time 
we dressed for dinner.’ And Miss 
Harlixstowe turned away humming 
an air, and blew Gabrielle a kiss 
from the doorway. 

‘Does she réally feel these things? 
or is she shallow-hearted after all, 
and only momentarily ruffled by 
them? asked Gabrielle of herself, as 
she sat before her glass. 

But Miss Harlixstowe’s character 
was not read at a glance. Aft the 
end of her visit (the party at Har- 
lixstowe broke up a few days later) 
Gabrielle was as far off as ever from 
any decision on the point. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
DRIFTING ON. 


It was autumn, and Harlixstowe 
was again full of guests. The woods 
and ‘fields round the old hall rang 
with the sharp shots of the sports- 
men’s guns, and puffs of blue smoke 
rose in the early morning from the 
hollows of the park, or floated lazily 
across distant’ stubbles where the 
doomed partridges sunned them- 
selves in the morning sun. 

‘ And why not, Lady Stella? If I 
receive Miss Hurst here as a guest, 
I can visit her at her own home. 
I don’t understand your distinc- 
tions.’ 

Miss Harlixstowe spoke somewhat 
haughtily, and pushed her desk on 
one side as she sealed up the notes 
that accepted an invitation to Skegs- 


thorpe Rectory for a week. It was 


a hot September afternoon, and the 
ladies sat with open windows in one 
of the drawing-rooms on the south 
terrace. 

‘Oh, it is not the propriety of the 
thing, dear—most respectable peo- 
ple, of course—the old Rector quite 
of the good old school; but think 
of the stagnation, the formality, the 
hum-drum ways of a damp parson- 
age in the Fens. <A week of it 
would turn my hair grey; I should 
look at my fingers every morning 
to see. that I was not growing 
webbed in that wet, agueish land, 
like the natives. You will come 
back all flabby and cold, I know, 
and I shan’t like to shake hands 
with you for a month.’ 

Miss Harlixstowe laughed, but 
said she was prepared to run the 
risk. 

‘ Well, it’s very kind of you, and 
very neighbourly, and all that; and 
of course, if your brother has any 
political views in perspective, it is 
the right thing. But I must be 
allowed to pity you all the same. 
Come, won’t you change your mind, 
and start with us for Carlsbad on 
Thursday ? 

Miss Harlixstowe shook her head. 

‘Now what is it? exclaimed 
Lady Stella, laying down some ele- 
gant needlework she was making a 
pretence of being engaged upon, 
and looking up at Miss Harlixstowe 
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with as earnest an air as such a 
butterfly could assume— now what 
is it, my dear creature, has come to 
you? It can’t last; these sudden 
changes never do. You'll suddenly 
take an aversion to green fields and 
old women with clean aprons, and 
rush away from this charming old 
place in disgust. I know it is very 
good and very proper to interest 
one’s self in village schools and 
almshouses, and all the rest—really 
quite a modern fashion too, and in 
the very best taste; but why this 
excessive zeal? If you set us such 
a frightfully good example, you dis- 
courage us poor ordinary mortals 
at the outset.’ 

Lady Stella, and others of Miss 
Harlixstowe’s friends, had sung the 
same song in her ears for the last 
two months. They had written her 
witty letters from town, twitting her 
on playing Lady Bountiful to 
country audiences, &c. She had 
taken all this epistolary smartness 
in excellent part; had replied that 
‘she made no virtue of her choice, 
and recommended nobody to follow 
her example, after the fashion of 
martyrs to principle, in general. 
Perhaps it was a whim; but as yet 
it had the charm of novelty at 
least.’ 

‘You know, my dear child, it is 
of no use your trying to mould 
yourself after that perfect little 
model—Miss Hurst,’ went on her 
ladyship, with an airy laugh. ‘A 
very charming and a very useful 
type, I allow; but then Nature did 
not cut us all out after one pattern, 
nor intend to make parsons’ wives 
of every woman born. What would 
become of the world, if we all took 
to the gruel-making and flannel- 
hemming in that desperately good 
manner? Each to her vocation, 
say 1; let the Miss Hursts do the 
useful and the dutiful, and the 
Edith Harlixstowes the adornment 
and embellishment of life.’ 

After some further discussion, 
Miss Harlixstowe wound up— 

‘I can give you no reason for my 
change of tastes, other than that it 
is at present my whim to take an 
interest in these things. I don’t 
pretend to be influenced by any 
lofty notions of duty, or to be doing 
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anything meritorious. I am simply 
consulting my own inclinations jp 
staying here with papa for the 
winter.’ 

‘And the beaux yeux of our hand- 
some neighbour, the young squire 
of—of Skeg—Skog—what is the 
dreadful place ?—have nothing to 
do with our decision, eh? To 
keep our hand in, we practise on 
the unsophisticated Melibzeus in our 
rural retirement, is that it? put 
Lady Stella, archly. 

It was an incautious, silly speech, 
and her ladyship knew it the mo- 
ment she had uttered it. 

‘You forget, Lady Stella, Mr. 
Rugge is at this moment a guest 
here. Your pleasantries are mis- 
placed” Miss Harlixstowe lifted 
her head proudly, and looked at 
her ladyship with something border- 
ing on disdain. ‘Here come. the 
gentlemen home! And, as Miss 
Harlixstowe spoke, her brother and 
a group of sportsmen appeared on 
the terrace, followed by their dogs. 

‘I hope you have had good sport, 
Mr. Rugge, said Miss Harlixstowe, 
going up to the window, and 
addressing him at once. She would 
probably have put the question to 
some one else, but she resolved to 
show Lady Stella what she cared for 
her opinion. 

Gilbert had been more than 
usually successful to-day, and was 
able to give a good account of him- 
self. His face, browned and glowing 
with the hot sun, brightened up 
instantly as Miss Harlixstowe spoke. 
He approached the window, and 
leaning on his gun, recounted the 
exploits of the day. 

‘And I have found time to read 
half a dozen poems out of the little 
volume you brought me from Skegs- 
thorpe,’ went on Miss Harlixstowe, 
knowing that Lady Stella was lis- 
tening to every word, ‘and I like 
some of them immensely.’ 

Gilbert expressed himself pleased 
at the coincidence of taste, and said 
something about ‘the advent of a 
new poet.’ 

‘Oh, charming! You are quite 
right, Mr. Rugge!’ broke in Lady 
Stella, enthusiastically, from her 
sofa. ‘ We have got another of those 
dear, gifted, inspired creatures come 
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amongst us, to make us all better 
and fresher and younger in heart, in 
this prosaic, sordid, worn-out age. 
Oh, charming!’ 

The age has long since made up 
its mind as to the value of the 
poems in question. But the golden 
couplets of the Singer were then 
awaking their first responses in 
human hearts. Miss Harlixstowe 
took up the volume, turned over 
the leaves, and discussed its con- 
tents. She liked this, but did not 
eare for that. Had Mr. Rugge read 
‘The Lotus Eaters?’ What did he 
think of ‘ Oriana?’ 

Gilbert laid aside his gun, and 
stepped into the room. Miss Har- 
lixstowe sat down and took up her 
work; whilst Mr. Rugge picked out 
passages in the volume that had 
struck him. 

Lady Stella soon wearied of this, 
and, hearing the gentlemen’s voices 
still on the terrace, wandered out to 
caress the dogs, and act pretty terror 
at the guns. When she re-entered 
the room again, Gilbert had still the 
book in hand; but he was looking 
out of the windows near him, and 
Miss Harlixstowe was speaking with 
a glow of excitement on her face. 

‘The poet says too much or too 
little. For my part, I believe in 
birth, and in the old Noblesse oblige 
theories. Of course, in a sense, 
every one subscribes to the senti- 
ment that 

*Tis only noble to be good.’ 

She stopped, as she caught sight 

of Lady Stella, and added, calmly— 


‘It is pretty, but I don’t care for 
it” 


‘What, the cruel Lady Vere de 
Vere?’ exclaimed her ladyship, who 
had not overheard more than the last 


words. ‘Oh, it is charming! How 
does it run ?— 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 


Isn’t that it, Mr. Rugge? Now, 
isn’t that beautiful? Isn’t it true ? 
Oh, ’m a democrat at heart, and I 
quite pity “the foolish yeoman ;” 
indeed I do!’ 

‘ Mayhap he was presumptuous as 
well as foolish,’ remarked Miss Har- 
lixstowe, with a smile. And then 
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she turned an indifferent ear to 
Lady Stella’s prattle, and the con- 
versation soon ceased. 

But Lady Stella could not let the 
subject rest all the evening; and 
the last thing that night, when she 
bade Miss Harlixstowe good night, 
she was still humming to herself 
the lines, 


And let the foolish yeoman go. 


Though her ladyship’s feminine 
sagacity had quickly detected that 
Mr. Rugge was over head and ears 
in love with his hostess, it is not to 
be supposed that any idea of the 
kind had entered Mr. Harlixstowe’s 
head. Ideas did not present them- 
selves very readily to that worthy 
gentleman—ideas, that is, apart 
from the subjects of pre-Raphaelite 
art, Etruscan antiquities, &c. Fran- 
cis Harlixstowe dreamed away his 
days in his library, and let the world 
outside run the way it listed. He 
was a somewhat selfish and a de- 
cidedly indolent man, who had so 
long been accustomed to bend to 
his late wife’s sway, that he had lost 
the little activity of character he 
ever ‘possessed. But even had the 
idea in question presented itself to 
his mind, it would not much have 
disturbed his equanimity. It was 
not very likely that a young lady 
who had sixty thousand pounds of 
her own, and who had refused one 
of the richest baronets in the king- 
dom, would throw herself away on 
a young country gentleman without 
either wealth or a name of any dis- 
tinction. For those pretensions to 
birth, on which Mr. Rugge plumed 
himself, would have appeared 
simply insignificant in the eyes of 
Francis Harlixstowe, of Harlixstowe, 
with his roll of ancestors from the 
days of the Plantagenets. He liked 
the young man’s society well enough, 
and frequently honoured him by an 
invitation to the library to inspect 
some treasure, or discuss an anti- 
quity ; for his son cared not for these 
things, while Gilbert had not to 
assume a taste he did not’ possess. 

Neither did it ever enter the 
aristocratic head of Miss Harlix- 
stowe’s aristocratic aunt—old Lady 
Grampian, that there was the 
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slightest probability of her niece 
viewing any attentions from this 
quarter as anything but due homage 
to her beauty. Lady Grampian 
was a Harlixstowe herself, and had 
Harlixstowe notions of the might 
and dignity of the name—notions 
that her alliance with a Scotch 
earl (he had slept with his fathers 
in Dumbarton the last twenty years) 
had in no way diminished. Had 
she scented danger in this quarter, 
the old lady would have carried 
her niece off to Dumdrun Castle 
at once; but so little did she appre- 
hend anything of the kind, that she 
announced her intention of accept- 
ing the invitation to Skegsthorpe 
Rectory along with the rest of the 
family. For Lady Grampian, though 
proud as any peeress in the land at 
heart, always fancied herself a very 
liberal-minded woman, and laughed 
at the exclusiveness and hyper-gen- 
tilities of the Lady Stella. 

Now when the day came for all 
these grand folks tovisit the Rectory, 
Mr. Hurst’s household was in a state 
of high preparation and excitement. 
But Gabrielle found time, neverthe- 
less, to steal away that same morn- 
ing, and pay a visit to her friends 
at Skegsthorpe Sands. For a few 
lines overnight had informed her 
that Mary Sherlock had returned 
home for the holidays, and Gabri- 
elle desired a few moments with her 
alone. 

The two girls were truly pleased 
to meet again; but there was per- 
ceptible embarrassment between 
them, especially on Gabrielle’s 
part. 

‘Oh, my dear Mary,’ she began, 
as soon as Miss Laurinda had closed 
the door upon them, and left them 
to themselves, ‘I did so want to see 
you—and alone. I—lI am so sorry 
about it; you know I am, Mary, 
don’t you now?’ Gabrielle spoke 
in the prettiest, most agitated man- 
ner, and laid her hand upon her 
friend’s shoulder. ‘I—I think I was 
more to blame than any one in the 
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matter,’ she stammered, the tears 
welling up in her blue eyes. 

‘What is the dear little soul 
driving at?’ returned Mary, grow- 
ing very red, and ineffectually 
assuming a tone of surprise, as she 
moved away to fold up Gabrielle’s 
shawl. 

‘Don’t be angry with me, Mary, 
I must name it. I mean that— 
that foolish letter I wrote to you— 
and—and my cousin Gilbert.’ 

Gabrielle stopped, her face as 
crimson as her friend’s. 

‘Why, you dear romantic little 
Gabrielle!’ Mary turned round, 
took Gabrielle’s cheeks between her 
hands, and patted them affection- 
ately. ‘I see what it is!’ and Mary 
laughed as merrily as she could. 
‘ Now, tell me, do I look like a lorn, 
love-sick maiden? Do I look as 
though I suffered from heartache, 
or any such nonsense ?” 

Gabrielle was obliged to confess 
that Mary looked exceedingly well. 
She had altered, indeed, during the 
last six months, but only to grow 
from a sprightly girl into a hand- 
some and rather dignified-looking 
young woman. It was the first 
thing Gabrielle had noticed, this 
change in Mary’s manner and 
appearance. 

‘Why, what a romantic little soul 
it is, to build up such pretty castles 
in the air!’ went on Mary in her 
liveliest manner,—‘ and without a 
bit of foundation for them, too!’ 

Gabrielle’s large eyes looked 
larger than usual, as she regarded 
her friend. 

‘Then was I—? Did you—? 

‘Was I? did you? indeed! Don’t 
let us ask any foolish questions. 
We are a pair of sensible young 
women, I hope, and good friends, 
and mean to keep so, and that is 
quite enough for us.’ And Mary 
kissed her friend, and with a slight 
tremble in her voice, bade her never 
name the matter again. 

And so from that day, the subject 
was never reopened between them. 
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VIE DE SHAKESPEARE* 


HE vulgarity of feeling, taste, 
and expression exhibited in 
England, for the celebration of 
Shakespeare’s tercentenary, has 
never been exceeded in any country 
or any time. Quacks of all sorts, 
pill-vendors, tailors, low speculators 
traded in the poet’s name with ad- 
vertisements, puffs, and pamphlets ; 
noisy meetings, mean strivings, 
poor histrionic performances, quar- 
rels, jealousies, and ragged proces- 
sions; a parade of reverence, where 
all the qualities of reverence were 
wanting, and were replaced by ego- 
tism and low ambition—these were 
the things supposed to do honour 
to an immortal fame. 

The heart of the nation could not 
be stirred into sudden rapture by 
such means, or by such men as 
used them. The jubilee for the 
poet’s 300th birthday went off as 
poorly as a rocket on a wet night; 
and those who thought to acquire 
honour for themselves, while they 
seemed to pay it to another, were 
disappointed and only lost money. 
The god was praised amiss, and his 
honest votaries shut their ears 
against the ostentatious clamour of 
that service; to them it seemed 
better to retire and read his book 
and say nothing; but a voice came 
sounding the hymn of praise to 
which there was no choice but to 
listen; a new Shakespearian com- 
mentator appeared in M. Victor 
Hugo, one of the most illustrious of 
the poets of France. 

He has constrained a language 
rather fitted for sharp epigram and 
scientific precision, than for the 
expression of poetic thought, to 
glow at his touch with prophetic 
fire,and to follow the rapid flow of 
an imagination so passionate and 
abundant, that it seems almost un- 
limited in energy and power. His 
first tones were heard in lays of 
loyalty, in tender odes to unhappy 
princes and fallen kings; and after- 
wards sounded stronger and deeper 
with a fuller harmony in the pa- 
triot’s resistance of oppression. 


M. Victor Hugo has been invited 
back to France by the ruler who 
exiled him on account of some 
words of bitter truth which he 
spoke; but he remains an exile, be- 
cause he will not give the counte- 
nance of his presence to a govern- 
ment which he thinks pernicious to 
his country. There are many who 
call him eccentric for this. It is 
the eccentricity of honesty. He 
wrote Les Voix Intéricvres in the 
spring, La Légende des Siécles and 
Les Misérables in the autumn of his 
life. But with some natures the 
seasons’ difference is not observed ; 
the leaf still holds on to the tree, 
and the flower still glows. M. Hugo 
is like the good wine, which grows 
better by keeping, and only de- 
velops its full fragrance in age. 
In La Légende des Siécles he displays 
his skill in many varieties of verse, 
in the martial ballad, in the love- 
strophe, in the old wild romance, of 
which it would be difficult to cite 
better examples than ‘Roland and 
Oliver,’ the ‘ Infanta of Spain,’ and 
that stirring tale of chivalry, ‘ Evi- 
radnus.’ But this work has met 
with a cold welcome in England, for 
British prejudice is strong against 
French versification ; and his poetry 
is better recognized on our shores in 
his prose writing. All its force is 
felt in the book called Les Misérables. 
Les Misérables, written without the 
restrictions of rhyme or the measure 
of verse, possesses all the other 
attributes of poetry. Passion, pro- 
lific in creation, making new struc- 
tures out of old elements ; new life 
breathed into the forms and figures 
of nature, as they are shaped in the 
heart of man, and in all the influ- 
ences of earth, heaven, and hell that 
surround him; new revelations of 
hidden and subtle, yet distinct and 
true, analogies; abundant imagery ; 
and sympathy which touches the 
highest and lowest notes of human 
suffering till they vibrate into music ; 
these are the qualities which justify 
us in describing Les Misérables as 
a great poem, and which make it 
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impossible to turn a deaf ear to its 
author, even though his new theme 
be the old one of Shakespeare's life. 

Not, however, that much was to 
be expected from M. Hugo as a bio- 
grapher; for the qualities which dis- 
tinguish him as a poet are the very 
reverse of those which make an 
exact historian. Nor is there any- 
thing new to be told of Shake- 
speare’s personal history. It is a 
barren field to work in now, from 
which all the possible produce has 
been gathered in, and every glean- 
ing sifted and disputed and thrashed 
out. One biographer has succeeded 
another, and each has quarrelled 
with each upon almost every re- 
corded fact, though there are few 
enough to dispute about. How the 
poet started in life with nothing but 
his genius and his father’s debts; 
how his genius (contrary to custom) 
quickly made its way and prospered ; 
how the stage proved a good foster- 
father to him; how he rose from a 
low to a high position at the ‘ Black- 
friars’ and ‘ The Globe;’ how he was 
patronized by Lord Southampton, 
and encouraged by Elizabeth and 
James; and what an early fame he 
acquired by the publications of his 
poems Venus and Adonis and The 
Lispe of Lucrece, and his ‘ sugared 
sonnets,’ is so well known that there 
is no need to dwell upon it here. It 
was a successful career, closed in the 
year 1616, at the age of fifty-two, by a 
quiet death in the retirement of his 
native town of Stratford, where he 
had withdrawn himself from public 
life, where he had become a house- 
holder, and landowner, esteemed, 
admired, and—what we English 
think better still—rich; not exiled, 
persecuted, and poor, as historical 
romance would have preferred to 
sec him. Mr. Dyce’s Life is, on the 
whole, the best of the many that 
have been written of him; it con- 
denses clearly and honestly into a 
short compass all the information 
that is to be had concerning his per- 
sonal history, and M. Victor Hugo’s 
is the worst. It presses into a small 
space (for the narrative portion of 
his work is short) a great deal of 
untruth and injustice. His passion- 
ate fancy draws inferences with 
from uncertain 
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data, and what he fancies he asserts, 
Ie speaks of Shakespeare as a 
man misunderstood and insulted 
throughout his life (‘Il véeut per- 
pétuellement insulté’), without any 
better ground for his theory than 
the melodious complaints of the Son- 
nets CXI., CXIL, XXXVI, CXXI, 
which do, indeed, express a mood of 
sorrow and suffering; but it is such 
as most men go through in the ups 
and downs of daily existence and in 
the variations of their own humour; 
and such as the poet’s mind must 
be especially subject to, because of 
the sharpness of its affections, and 
the difticult relation between its 
high aspirations and the baser mat- 
ter of actual life. It is, however, 
M. Victor Hugo’s determination to 
see greatness always a prey to little. 
ness, and he will not suffer his 
Shakespeare to be an exception to 
his rule. He cannot have him 
banished or starved as he would 
wish, but he will have him miserable. 

He assigns to Ben Jonson the 
part of chief persecutor, and repre- 
sents him as haunting his rival's 
steps with malignant envy, ant 
darkening his days with slander: of 
all which poor Ben, whatever other 
faults he had, was entirely innocent. 
He was a man generous generally to 
his contemporaries, and especially 
to Shakespeare. Indeed, it is from 
his well-known and very beautiful 
lines, ‘To my beloved friend W. §.; 
that we take our pleasantest impres- 
sion of Shakespeare’s personal qua- 
lities ; and gracious allusions to him 
are scattered throughout his works. 
It is true that he did not wholly 
admire his art, and that, when the 
players boasted that Shakespeare 
had never blotted out a line, he re- 
plied that he would he had blotted out 
a thousand. His scholastic taste 
was shocked by Shakespeare’s in- 
difference to rule; and he could noi 
be expected positively to rejoice 
that plays, according to his view, 80 
full of faults, should surpass his 
own in popularity. But he explains 
his own sentiments better than 1 
can be done for him, and he shall 
speak here for himself :— 

I loved the man [Shakespeare], and do 
honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any. He was, indeed, honest and 
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of an open and free nature, had an excellent 
fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, 
wherein he flowed with that facility that 
sometimes it was necessary he should be 
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M. Victor Hugo is as unjust to 
Queen Elizabeth as to Ben Jonson, 
and maintains, in the face of direct 
evidence to the contrary, that she 
took no notice whatever of the great- 
est poet of her time, and contrived to 
reign forty-four years without being 
even aware of his existence; but he 
adds, ‘She was not the less, on this 
account, extolled asa great patron of 
art and literature, for historians of 
the old school were ever ready to 
give certificates to princes whether 
they knew how to read or not.’ 

What are we to think of historians 
of the new school if M. Victor Hugo 
is a type of them? How has he 
escaped the knowledge of Elizabeth’s 
accomplishments ; of her proficiency 
in the French, Italian, German, 
and Latin languages; and of that 
general inclination to literature 
which impelled her to express her- 
self in a sonnet at the moment of 
her greatest political distress ? 

Rowe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 
speaks of the Queen’s delight in the 
character of Falstaff. Cheute, in his 
‘Mourning Garment, reproaches 
Shakespeare for not having dropped 


From his honied muse one sable tear 

To mourne her death that graced his desert, 
And to his laies opened her royal eare : 
Shepheard, remember our Elizabeth ; 


and Ben Jonson, in that same strain 
before alluded to, ‘To the Memory 
of my beloved—the author, Mr. 
William Shakespeare,’ says— 


Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
lo see thee in our waters yet appear, 


And make those flights upon the banks of 


Thames 
That did so take Eliza and our James ! 


In short, Elizabeth was fond 
of theatrical representations, and 
Shakespeare’s dramas were success- 
fal beyond all others in her reign 
and in that of her immediate succes- 
sor. But it is true that her difficult 
position on the throne obliged her 
to temporize with all parties, and 
that she now and then made conces- 
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sions to the Puritans which were 
vexatious to the players: putting 
restrictions on their performances, 
and positively prohibiting the acting 
of plays on Sundays. And it is, per- 
haps, on this account that M. Victor 
fiugo is so angry with her as to be 
transported beyond the use of his 
senses, which otherwise would have 
instructed him that Shakespeare 
was an approved dramatist, and 
the Queen an excellent scholar, and 
that she had a searching eye and 
was not ignorant of anything going 
on in her dominions. Her occasional 
prohibitions to the players were at 
any rate proofs that she took notice 
of their proceedings, and it iscertain 
that the playhouse in which Shake- 
speare had a share was under the 
patronage of the Court. There was 
a period, between the autumn of 
1592 and 1593, when the theatres 
were all closed, but this was on ac- 
count of the increase of the plague 
in London during that season; it 
Was a measure which the subtlety of 
the infection rendered necessary ; 
and it is probable that to Shake- 
speare’s genius this pause in per- 
formance was of true service, afford- 
ing leisure for meditation and com- 
position. 

But it is not worth while to pur- 
sue M. Hugo’s errors asa biographer 
any further; enough has been said 
to prove him untrustworthy in this 
capacity, and to indicate that the 
value of his work (for it has value) 
must be looked for in a different 
direction; a fact which, indeed, he 
himself suggests in his preface, when 
he says, ‘ Le vrai titre de cet ouvrage 
serait A propos de Shakespeare, 

His undertaking was begun simply 
with the view of introducing his son, 
as the first exact French translator 
of the whole of Shakespeare’s plays 
(sans museliére), to the world of 
letters. But in the pursuit of that 
enterprise fresh adventures engaged 
his fancy, the subject opened to him 
new veins of thought, and in treating 
of Shakespeare’s skill as dramatist 
and poet, he found that the whole 
world of nature and art was inviting 
his contemplation. He accepted this 
large invitation, and finding all his 
steps attended by delight, he re- 
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solved to share it with the public,and 
to throw open his pleasure-grounds. 
In order to traverse this wide do- 
main, he calls upon us to follow so 
many intricate winding paths, rough 
roads, and tangled woods, that the 
daring figure used by the French 
traveller to describe the perplexities 
of the neighbourhood of Ems, 
might well be applied to it: ‘ 
bon Dieu lui-méme y perdrait son 
chemin 3 and the most courageous 
reader is at times appalled at the 
difficulties before him. Like the 
children of Israel, we faint in the 
wilderness and lose our faith; but 
our leader drags us through at last, 
and not without occasional tastes of 
milk and honey and glimpses of the 
promised land. 

It is one of the most serious faults 
of M. Hugo’s work, that it exceeds 
in bulk. The disquisitions are too 
long, and it is often difficult to see 
how they cohere. 

If M. Hugo would limit himself 
more in space, and give a stricter 
definition to his ideas, and aboveall, 
if he would name his authorities 
when he turns aside from the beaten 
track of history, he would be guilty 
of fewer of those inaccuracies which 
disfigure his pages and do such 
great injustice to his high attain- 
ments. 

He tells us something new when 
he says that St. Paul stood upon his 
trial before the court of Areopagus, 
and upon whose authority does he 
tell it? How does it appear that 
there were judges sitting and that 
Paul was pleading by night? It is 
generally believed that he was ad- 
dressing a miscellaneous audience, in 
open day, assembled at the Areo- 
pagus, that is, on the place 
where the court (ces hommes sombres) 
used at night to hold its sittings; 
and M. Victor Hugo should give us 
his evidence for the ‘contrary state- 
ment. And what does he mean by his 
assertion that Socrates was judged 
by that same court (c’est la que 
Socrate avait été jugé), when it is 
certain that Socrates was not tried 
by the court of Areopagus, but by 
an ordinary Dicastery ? . 

In another part of his work M. 
Hugo speaks of the University of 
York. Itis difficult to imagine in 
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what chapter of English history he 
has discovered the record of such 
an University. Such loose state- 
ments are not to be excused in a 
work professing to deal with facts, 
and seem to be advanced in contempt 
of the reader. M. Hugo’s reading is 
extensive, his impressions are vivid; 
he has large stores in his mind, but 
he unpacks it with words too freely ; 
he stands little upon the order of the 
going, gives the good and the bad 
together, is scornful of care, despises 
sobriety, will not pause for selection, 
and holds it to be one of the charac- 
teristics of genius that it is open to 
attack. 

It is true that there are critics 
who would enforce such absti- 
nence as would starve the imagi- 
nation, and that good sense will 
not make a poet; but M. Victor 
Hugo is not likely to fall into that 
error, or ever to lean towards it; and 
it ought to be urged upon him, by 
all who admire his immense intel- 
lectual endowments, that his genius 
requires chastisement; it would the 
better chastise others if it were itself 
under better regulation. 

Reiteration — which M. Hugo is 
much addicted to—is effective in cer- 
tain passages, but continually em- 
ployed, it wastes its resources, and 
fatigues the attention. The law of 
force prescribes rest to augment 
energy ; the great waters retire from 
the shore to heap up their mass and 
strength remote and hushed before 
the billow rolls and breaks in thun- 
der. It may be said of M. Victor 
Hugo that he would be more elo- 
quent if he were less so; that is to 
say, hiseloquence would makea more 
vivid impression if it had its due 
periods of cessation. 

His opening chapter is character- 
istic at once of his worst and best 
manner : it introduces us to the abode 
he has chosen for himself in his exile 
—an abode that presents no terrors 
to the imagination. The Marine 
Terrace, Guernsey, is not horrible 
to think of, like the marshes of 
Cayenne, where some of his friends 
have dragged out days of anguish; 
but yet it is not without its bitter- 
ness to a man to whom Paris once 
was all the world. Paris was the 
home where he was loved and ad- 
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mired, where he lived with his 
compeers, where he was understood, 
where his thoughts had free passage, 
where he enjoyed the communion of 
soul, where he clasped the hand of 
friendship, where his home was to 
many a shrine for worship. At 
Guernsey, what sympathy can he 
command, and what appreciation 
can he expect ? 

His residence is described with 
that elaborate detail which brings 
into evidence every little brick and 
tile. It is winter there when he 
writes, and all the winds conspire to 
batter at its peace: the windows rat- 
tle, the floors shake ; there are howl- 
ings in the chimneys, and clappings 
of the doors; there is that general 
hurly burly, that painful commotion 
of nature, which all who have ever 

d a winter season at the sea- 
side will recall with a shudder 
when they glance at M. Hugo’s pic- 
ture. The view of the sea which 
the house commands seems eternal. 
The father and son are discovered 
sitting together. 

The son lifted up his voice and said to 
his father :— 

‘What do you think of our exile? 

‘I think that it will last long.’ 

‘How do you propose to occupy your 
time ?” 

‘In contemplating the Ocean.’ 

There was a pause; and then the father 
rejoined :— 

‘And you ?” 

‘For my part,’ replied the son, ‘I shall 
translate Shakespeare,’ 


This dialogue ‘is in the author’s 
worst manner: if anything like it 
ever did take place it has been fal- 
sified in the report, and looks here 
like a bit of a dramatic scene in a 
conventional French novel. The 
pause indicated after the proposed 
contemplation of the Ocean by the 
father, upon which the mind is to 
rest before embracing the son’s pro- 
ject of translating Shakespeare, is 
an evident artifice; and the epi- 
grammatic point and conciseness of 
question and answer are touched 
with the art which has not the skill 
to conceal itself; but the scene 
serves to introduce a passage of 
extraordinary beauty—where the 
depth and power and endless life 
and vast possessions of the poet’s 
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mind are compared to the might 
and immensity, to the continual 
movement and accumulated trea- 
sures, of the Ocean. 


ll y a des hommes oceans en effet. 

Ces ondes, ce flux et ce reflux, ce va-et- 
vient terrible, ce bruit de tous les souffles, 
ces noirccurs et ces transparences, ces vege- 
tations propres au goullre, cette démagogie 
des nuees en plein ouragan, . . ces grandes 
foudres errantes qui semblent guetter, ces 
sanglots e€normes, ces monstres entrevus, 
ces nuits de ténébres coupées de rugisse- 
ments . . . ces tourmentes, ces roches, ces 
naufrages, ces flottes qui se heurtent, ces 
tonnerres humains mélés aux tonnerres 
divins, ce sang dans l’abime. 


What fulness of thought, what in- 
tensity of perception, are revealed 
here! What rich harmony sounds 
in every, phrase! And now, with 
what exqusite grace and delicate 
music the theme changes from sub- 
limity, storm, and horror, to bright 
sunny gladness and glimpses of 
reflected heaven :— 

Puis ces griices, ces douceurs, ces fétes, ces 
gaies voiles blanches, ces bateaux de péche, 
ces chants dans le fracas, ces ports splendides, 
ces fumees de la terre, ces villes & l’horizon, 
ce bleu profond de l’eau et du ciel, cette 
acreté utile, cette amertume qui fait 1’as- 
sainissement de l’univers, cet Apre sel sans 
lequel tout pourrirait, ces coléres et ces 
apaisements, ce tout dans un, cet inattendu 
dans l’immuable, ce vaste prodige de la 
monotonie inépuisablement variée, ce niveau 
aprés ce bouleversement, ces enfers et ces 
paradis de l’immensité eternellement émue, 
cet intini, cet insundable, tout cela peut étre 
dans un esprit, et alors cet esprit s’appelle 
genie, et vous avez Eschyle, vous avez 
Isaie, vous avez Juvénal, vous avez Dante, 
vous avez Michel-Ange, vous avez Shake- 
speare, et c'est la méme chose de regarder 
ces mes ou de regarder l’Océan, 


It is pleasant to dwell upon such 
thoughts as these with a just admi- 
ration; but we must pause in its 
action, and turn again to the critic’s 
colder office. 

The 7th section of the first book 
of M. Hugo’s treatise on Shakespeare 
contains a chronological list of the 
plays, accompanied by a catalogue 
of historical events which he sup- 
poses to have been contemporaneous 
with their creation. It is difficult 
to conceive the motive of these 
imaginary parallels, for there is no 
analogy to be traced between the 
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facts enumerated and the construc- 
tion and movement of the dramas; 





some of the events are trivial and 
the whole detail is tedious. It 
would be desirable t l 






o know, if such 
serves at all, with what 
moment of Shakespeare’s 
these incidents of quick 
passage corresponded. 

We are informed that, in 1592, 
when the tortures of hell were, at 
the particular request of the Jesui 
painted upon the walls of the cham- 


knowledge 
precise 


labours 


ber of meditation, in the Collége of 


Clermont, where a poor youth was 
frequently secluded, who afterwards 
made the name of Jean Chitel fr- 
mous, Shakespeare wrote the Zamiing 
of the Shrew; that, in 1596, when 
Elizabeth issued an edict to shorten 
the spikes worn in the bosses of 
bucklers, and Philip the Second 
drove a lady from his presence be- 
cause she laughed in the act of 
blowing her nose, he wrote Macbeth ; 
that, in 1598, while Essex, wearing 
in his hat the glove of the Virgin 
Queen, desolated Ireland, he wrote 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, King 
John, Love’s Labour's Lost, The Comedy 
of Errors, All’s Well that Ends, Well, 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
The Merchant of Venice; that, in 
1603, when Henry LV. observed, 
upon the death of Elizabeth, ‘She 
was a virgin as much as I am a 
papist,’ he wrote Hamlet ; that, while 
the University of York (this Uni- 
versity is only known to M. V. Hugo) 
inaugurated the little Prince of 
Wales as doctor, with all accustomed 
ceremonies and decorations, he wrote 
King Lear ; and that, in 1611, when 
the Moors, expelled by Philip IIL, 
tore themselves away from Spain 
and underwent agonies, he wrote 
The Winter’s Tule and The Tempest. 

What does this mean? Why are 
we to be burthened with this irrelc- 
vant matter? What significance is 
there in these far-fetched coinci- 
dences ? 

If, indeed, M. Hugo could have 
revealed to us, out of the history 
of his age, the influences which 
worked upon the poet’s mind; if he 
could have detected them by his 
contemplation of the progress of 
action, and its development of pas- 
sion and thought at that time both 
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at home and abroad, then he would 
have opened to his readers a new 
source of interest; but the incidents 
he has chosen to chronic 
nexion with the plays, 
of relation with the t 
lramatist. 

In a book upon the origin of the 
Reien of Terror, the record of the 

nutence which, with hideous bar- 
barity, punished Jean Chitcl for 
his attempt to assassinate Henri 
Quatre, by tearing his f vith 
pincers and rending his limbs 
asunder (he yet alive) by four 
horses in the Place de la Gréve, 
might have great value; it might 


ein con- 
hold no Sor 


thouchis of the 














be an intelligible illustration of 
those cruelties which time was 


hoarding up for the great expiation; 
but it is not an intelligible illus- 
tration of the composition of Zhi 
Taming of the Shrew — introduced 
thus in its company, it is a painful 
impertinence. 

Elizabeth’s edict for the altera- 
tion of the buckler which the dandy 
of her time wore over his left 
shoulder, spike outwards, as_ he 
walked the street, if he found no 
opportunity there for an encounter, 
sure enough to make one on getting 
to Smithfield, where there would 
sometimes be thirty of them all 
together making a noise like copper- 
smiths—but not much more than 
a noise—might be accepted as a 
useful illustration of costume and 
manners, if the play in question 
were one of her own time ; but it is 
a hard problem to show how it in- 
fluenced the tragedy of Macbeth; 
and it is impossible to guess how 
the inauguration of the Prince of 
Wales as Doctor of the great un- 
known University of York affected 
the tragedy of King Lear. If this 
chapter be intended to exemplify 
an art of memory, it is an ill-con- 
structed one. It is well that there 
are others of more interest to turn 
1o, from which may be selected for 
especial consideration the chapter 
named ‘ Les Génies, and that upon 
Artand Science, which is the next in 
succession. M. Victor Hugo ponders 
on the actual attributes of genius 
and its great relations with God and 
man, he takes a survey of those men 
who are the most distinguished ex- 
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But M. Hugo is mistaken if he 
thinks that human judges will ever 
exactly agree a 
men who have nalid the topmost 
place : 

Ces hommes gravissent la montagne, 
entrent dans la nueée, disparaissent, repa- 
raissent. On les épie, on les observe. Ils 
cdtoient les precipices; un faux pas ne dé- 
plairait point & certains spectateurs, Les 
aventuriers poursuivent leur chemin, Les 
voila haut, les voila loin; ce ne sont plus 
que des points noirs, Comme ils sont 
petits! dit la foule. Ce sont des geants. 
lls vont ! 


A slip, a false step, Pam M. 
Hugo, in the progress; of the great, 
is not unwelcome to certain “spec- 
tators. And who will venture to 
contradict this observation? It is a 
truth as old as human life; a fact 
as certainly as envy, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness are facts, from 
which humanity continues to pray 
for deliverance in vain. 

The closing words, ‘Comme ils 
sont petits! dit la foule,’ recall, 
though they do not precisely re- 
semble, that admirable reply of 
Coleridge to the observation of Sir 
James Mackintosh, that Wordsworth 
seemed to him a small man after 
all: — 

Yes, he strides away so far beyond such 
men as you and me, ‘Sir James, that he 
looks small by distance. 


In M. Hugo’s sketch of the cha- 
racteristics of those whom he has 
named ‘Les Génies,” and whom he 
has placed at the pinnacle of great- 
ness, there is so much picturesque 
force, vigour of thought, and abun- 
dance of illustrative imagery, that 
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task of the critic is 
confined to narrow Limits 5 and M. 
Hugo’s is an imagination that worl 
in infinity. 1 i 
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especially ori; 
Job as the 
world. Job’s 
presence and 
oO: Satan, the struggle petwi 
aud evil, and the final victory o 
good, constituting the action of the 
poem. 

In the Prometheus of ZEschylus 

ere is nothing clrama utic— 
is no greater co mplication of 
ales and no larger development of 
action. But the Hebrews had a 
higher inspiration than the Greeks. 
God of the Hebrews afflicts in 
order to Prove his creatures. The 
god of the Greeks is offended, and 
inflicts a monstrous torment. Job, 
even in the hour of rebellion, ac- 
knowledges the infinite power of 
the chastiser: he knows him Al- 
mighty. Prometheus secs the Fates 
behind his tormentor and antici- 
pates his overthrow. The close of 
Job’s book is repentance, submis- 
sion, and peace: the whole of the 
Greek tragedy is concentrated in 
agony and defiance. 

M. Hugo compares A®schylus to 
Shakespeare. The comparison has 
been made often before ; and Mack- 
enzie’s and Cumberland’s treatises 
on the subject were once well known, 
but now probably forgotten, with 
many other good things of their 
time. An immense tragic power 
belonged to both dramatists; but 
the genius and temperament of 
the two men were wholly different 
—as different as those of the au- 
diences they addressed; as dif- 
ferent as the air they breathed, and 
as the sun that shone upon them. 
A kind of horror, says M. Hugo, 
fills the work of Aisc hylus from be- 
ginning to end. A spectral Medusa 
is dimly shaped behind the figures 
that move in daylight. A&schylus 
is magnificent and formidable. 
Above his sun you see a frown 
gathering. He is rough, abrupt, 
violent, incapable of gentle descents ; 
he is almost ferocious, with a grace 
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of his own which resembles the 
flowers that grow in desert places, 
less frequented by the Nymphs than 
by the Eumenides. He is on the 
side of the Titans,—among the god- 
desses he selects the most sombre ; 
and he smiles with a sinister smile 
at the Gorgons. 

With Shakespeare,—birds sing, 
shrubs blossom, hearts love and 
suffer, clouds float, the weather 
changes from hot to cold, night 
falls, time passes, forests speak, 
mobs speak; the vast eternal dream 
glides on. Shakespeare has in him 
emotion and instinct; the true pas- 
sionate cry, the right emphasis, and 
the whole human multitude with all 
its stir—‘ Sa poésie c’est lui et c’est 
vous.’ 

M. Hugo’s passionate sympathies 
with the poet are accompanied by 
that ‘scorn of scorn’ which one of 
the greatest has named as a charac- 
teristic of the poet’s mind. He 
rejects with just contempt the con- 
temptuous criticism of the French 
Academy and of Voltaire. 

Voltaire se coupe & sa critique: il blesse 
et est blesse. Voltaire n’est ni un poéte 
lyrique, ni un poéte comique, ni un poéte 
tragique; il a fait plutét du bien que du 
beau. Le bien étant inclus dans le beau, 
ceux qui, comme Dante et Shakespeare, ont 
fait le beau, depassent Voltaire. Mais au 
dessous du poéte, la place du philosophe est 
encore trés-haute, et Voltaire est le philo- 
sophe.” C’est du bon sens a jet continu ; ex- 
cepté en litterature, il est bon juge en tout. 


And in this estimate of Voltaire 
in his capacity of critic, M. Hugo 
represents the prevailing tone of 
the best French literature. 

The most distinguished writers of 
France emulate each other in fer- 
vent and worthy admiration of the 
English poet, without regard to 
Voltaire’s observation —‘Qu’on ne 
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doit pas condamner un artiste qui 
a suivi le goat de sa nation, mais on 
peut le plaindre de n’avoir contenté 
qu'elle ;’ which even at that time was 
false, for Voltaire’s attack was due to 
envy, because the English poet, 
whom he had introduced to France 
with gracious patronage, had found 
one admirer, and perhaps more than 
one, to rate him higher than was 
convenient to Voltaire’s self-love; 
and, indeed, though in his famous 
letter to the Academy, on the sub- 
ject of Shakespeare’s plays, Voltaire 
produced his sharpest satire; though 
he contrived by his comical account 
of the plot of Hamict to make Ham- 
let look ridiculous on his pages; 
though, by citing the opening dia- 
logue between Sampson and Gregory, 
in Romeo and Juliet, as a sample of 
the tragic power of the author, he 
taught Frenchmen to laugh at Bri- 
tish tragedy; though he made his 
slander so witty that it circulated 
in his day with much applause and 
occasioned much mirth, yet before 
long, when attention was directed 
from the satire to the book, it ex- 
cited a different smile and drew 
down just derision upon the re- 
viewer. Not the less, perhaps even 
all the more, for Voltaire’s scoffing 
(such at least is M. Hugo’s opinion), 
Hamlet came to be universally re- 
cognized as one of the greatest 
works of the human intellect; and 
the passion of Romeo and Juliet, 
without let or hindrance from Gre- 
gory and Sampson, has throbbed in 
the heart of nations and been trans- 
lated into every European tongue. 
Voltaire’s opposition model scene 
from Bajazet has been held up to 
them in vain; and for one of the 
gens de lettres who knows anything 
about Acomat and his troops, and 
his fine set speech to his friend— 





Quoi ! tu crois, cher Osmin, que ma gloire passée 
Flatte encore leur valeur et vit dans leur pensée ; 
Crois-tu qu’ils me suivraient encore avec plaisir, 
Kt qu’ils reconnaitraient la voix de leur visir ? 


there are thousands who think and 
speak and love the tender melody 


of that one 
Romeo :— 


little phrase from 


How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears. 


But while M. Hugo is just to 
Shakespeare and Voltaire, he is in 


some measure unjust to England ; 
he contends that her greatness is 
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transcendent only by the possession 
of one transcendent poet, and that 
she proved her immense stupidity 
by failing to recognize him until 
Voltaire’s outcry against him roused 
her attention, directed her thoughts 
that way, and led her at last to listen 
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to the mighty voice. According to 
this theory, Voltaire was in the po- 
sition of the jealous lover in Mo- 
liére’s Dépit Amoureux, to whom 
that warning full of wisdom was 
addressed :— 


Souvent au mérite de qui l’éclat vous blesse, 

Vos chagrins font ouvrir les yeux d’une maitresse ; 
Et j’en connais tels qui, par leurs soins trop jaloux, 
Ont fait pour leur rival le destin le plus doux. 


And it may be a pretty theory, but 
like some other of M. Hugo’s, it is 
not sufiiciently supported by fact. 

Shakespeare was not introduced 
to the English nation by Voltaire. 
It is true that in the worst period of 
our history, when Charles the Se- 
cond reigned and used French gold 
for his vicious indulgences, and im- 
ported the bad pedantic taste of the 
French school into our theatres, 
Shakespeare began to decline in 
favour; but it is not true that he 
ceased to be acted or fell into total 
disrepute. Betterton was the chief 
tragedian of that day, and his chief 
triumph was in the part of Hamlet. 
The criticisms of his Shakespearian 
representations, contained in Colley 
Cibber’s well-known Apology, in- 
cline us to believe that they must 
have been among the best ever seen 
upon our stage. Pepys, when he 
went to the play, was obliged now 
and then to see a drama of Shake- 
speare’s, and sat through the per- 
formance of 7he Midsummer Night's 
Dream, which he found ‘Lord, how 
dull!’ And Davenant thought it 
worth his while to adapt Macbeth 
for the stage. He called Dryden to 
his assistance to remodel The Tem- 
pest; by their foul additions they 
smirched its ray, soiled its virgin 
purity, degraded it into a base and 
common thing; but that work was 
the fruit of their love, they thought 
its native beauty worth attention, 
and therefore proceeded to improve 
and enrich it, as their royal master 
was wont to enrich and improve the 
beauties that captivated him; they 
inade it worthy of his court. Dave- 
nant, as M. Hugo himself relates, 
was proud to be thought a bastard 
of Shakespeare’s. What could make 
an proud of that, but Shakespeare’s 
ame ? 


That fame was not obliterated, 
but it was tarnished, and Davenant 
and Dryden, with their labours, did 
serious damage to it, and opened a 
highway for others to tread after 
them in the same direction; so bad 
began and worse remained behind. 

The English, when they follow 
foreign fashions, do it with exag- 
geration, and French plays and 
French morals were imported with 
additions of grossness. The nation 
was diseased. The reaction from 
the hypocrisies and cruel restric- 
tions of Puritanism was an intoxica- 
tion of indulgence, a fever in the 
blood; and after the fast came the 
debauch. The stage became the 
stimulant of vice, for its humour 
follows, not leads, the temper of the 
nation. 

The unities of the stage were the 
only restraints observed ; a pedantry 
borrowed from the French by us, 
and from the Greeks by them; but 
the intellect of Dryden, and that of 
Corneille, too, argued against those 
fetters upon genius. 

3y tying themselves strictly to the unity 
of place [says Dryden, speaking of the 
French dramatists], they are forced many 
times to omit some beauties which cannot 
be shown where the act began, but might, 
if the scene were interrupted and the stage 
cleared for the persons to enter in another 
place; and therefore the French poets are 
often forced upon absurdities. 

This theme is argued at great 
length in his famous Hssay on Dra- 
matic Poesie, where also he tells us 
that— 

Two of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays are 
acted through the year for one of Shake- 
speare’s or Jonson’s, because of a certain 
gayety in their comedies and pathos in their 
more serious plays, which suit generally 
with all men’s humours. 


And where, in a comparison be- 
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is in vain for you to strive 
he stream of the pe ple ’s inclination, the 
part of which im neaeiinal so 
much with those excellent plays of Shake- 
! , Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, which 
lave been written out of rhyme, that except 
you could bring them such as were written 
better in it, and those too by persons of 
equal reputation with them, it will be im- 
pestle for you to gain your cause with 
them who will still Le judge 


And 
says :— 

He was the man who, of all modern and 
perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and 
most comprehensive soul: all the images of 
nature were present to him, and he drew 
them not laboriously but luckily; when he 
describes anything, you more than see it, 
you feel it too. Those who accuse him to 
have wanted learning give him the greater 
commendation: he was naturally learned ; 
he needed not the spectacles of books to 
read nature. 

I cannot say he is everywhere alike ; were 
he so, I should do him injury to compare 
him with the greatest of mankind, He is 
many times flat, insipid; his comic wit 
degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swelling into bombast; but he is always 
great when some occasion is presented to 
him, The consideration of this made 
Mr. Hales, of Eton, say * That there was no 
subject of which any poet ever writ, but he 
would produce it much better done in 
Shakespeare, and however others are now 
generally preferred before him; yet, the 
age wherein he lived, which had contem- 
poraries with him Fletcher and Jonson, 
never equalled them to him in their esteem ; 
and in the last king’s court, when Ben’s re- 
putation was at highest, Sir John Suckling, 
and with him the greater part of the 
courtiers, set our Shakespeare far above 
him.’ 

These extracts are sufficient to 
confute M. Hugo’s assertion of the 
death and burial of Shakespeare’s 
fame. It only paled as all good 
things paled in the fatness of that 
pursy time. 
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the Restoration, W whic ap} lauded 
he Dryden and Davenant improv . 
ment of Shakespeare, still prevailed; 
a French taste trimmed the trees, 
shaped the walks, prepared elaborate 
surprises at the end of forma! 
avenues, and tastefully arranged 
the flowers of poesy, and carefull 
prescribed the limits of their 
growth. The world of letters was 
afraid of Shakespeare; it was 
shocked at his vigour, it was unable 
to bear his abundance, and the 
voices that praised his beauti ies, 
amongst which the most sonorous was 
Pope’s, did it timidly, but not with- 
out some true appreciation. Then 
Pope edited, and others edited the 
plays with emulative zeal, and the 
poet rose into fresher notice, though 
under the burthen of ill-judging 
and quarrelsome commentators ; for, 
though men agree to worship one 
God, they will disagree as to the 
mode of doing it, and the fraternity 
who supposed themselves united in 
a true love for Shakespeare, were 
also united in a true hatred of each 
other. Theobald made onslaughts 
upon Pope, in return for which he 
received certain sarcasms which he 
designated as flagrant civilitics. 
Steevens turned against Malone and 
Johnson had an occasional hard 
word for all of them. 

These conflicts were on points of 
verbal criticism on the subject of 
the written text; as to the ac ted 
drama, ‘that monster custom who 
all sense doth eat,’ had so deterio- 
rated the national taste, that a man 
of vigorous judgment, like Johnson, 
and of genius, like Garrick, could 
tolerate, and even approve, Dryden, 
Davenant, and Cibber’s, and‘ Tate’s 
and Colman’s emendations of the 
plays for the stage. Tate could see 
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no reason why, as Shakespeare had 
improved old plays in hi s time, he 
should not improve Shakespeare’ 
plays now, and he did right, 
viewed only as a Journeyn 1an jobber 
for the day; for he had his profit 
and his applause, and though } 
ame has now | 
, & great disgrace to E nglisl 
ne was then a mig! 
man, 2 fo father to Shakespeare 
he nursed him and kept him ali ve, 
and taught him to walk in leadin; r 
strings, and fed him with choice de- 
licacies from his own table. 
To Edy Y. But, Edgar, I 
Thou se 


ecome a byword of 
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‘ ‘Un nommé Nahum Tate’ could, 
in his own season, introduce himself 
to the British public as the chief 
author of Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
King Lear, and serve it up with 
several love scenes of his own i 
—— and a happy ending which 


mad good farce cf the tra 
fere the pri ae a 
vovered 


aracters 
trom thei tro yubles 
friend le in front of 
served to 
3 suCccess- 


ly cire 


I defer thy joys too long, 
v’dst distressed Cordelia, take her 


* crow he 


Th’ nada grace fresh blooming on her brow. 


Kent Ol d Kent t 


throws in his hearty blessings too. 


Edg." The gods and you too largely recompense 


What I have done: 


the gift strikes merit dumb. 


Cord. Nor do I blush to own myself o’erpaid 
For all my suflerings past. 


Then Gloster observed that he 
hoped the gods would discharge 
him now as he had had enough ‘of 
it; but Lear reminded him that he 
had business yet left to do, and 
there was no reason why he should 
not join himself and Kent, and why 
they should not all three live to- 
gether in some close cell, and there 
pass their time gently—perhaps 
genteely—in calm reflections, en- 
livened occasionally by good news 
of the happy reigning pair (cclestial 
pair he called them), Edgar and 
Cordelia :— 


Thus our remains 
Shall in an even course of thought be past, 
Enjoy the present hour, nor fear the last. 


And then Edgar, following up Lear 
in this pleasant vein, turned to 
Cordelia and delivered himself of 
the last lines, technically called the 
tag of the piece— 


Thy bright example shall convince the world 
(Whatever storms of fortune are decreed) 
That truth and virtue shall at last succeed. 


And so it was that Mr. Tate, in 
plast ering Shakespeare, succee sded 
with his ‘public; ; and critics purred 
applause in passages like the fol- 
lowi ing, which is extracted from a 
work called The Dramatic Censor, 
dedicated to Mr. Garrick :— 


We must not only give Tate great praise 
for bringing about a happy catastrophe by 
probable circumstances, but in point of 


justice endeavour to prove that his distribu- 


tion of the characters is much better than 
in the original. Cordelia’s piety merits the 
highest reward of temporal happiness, which 
Tate has given her by a connexion with the 
man of her heart; the becoming a queen 
through France’s generous behaviour, as we 
do not hear of any previous attachment in 
his favour, cannot be deemed so delicate or 
adequate a compensation for her virtues as 
bestowing her on Edgar, who is thereby 
recompensed also for the love and loyalty 
he has manifested, The old king’s consent, 
with Gloster and Kent’s hearty blessing, 
shed a brilliance on Tate’s last scene oy 
pleasing to every good and tender mind ; 
adds great force to the old king’s Peuaeiain 
and furnishes to our apprehension as satis- 
factory and complete a catastrophe as any 
in the whole scope of dramatic composition. 
What was that censor’s whole 
scope? what his apprehension? 
what was the public perversion of 
taste of which this was the expres- 
sion? The ignorance and folly of 
the bulk of spectators is at no 
period a matter of surprise, for the 
public needs the direction of 
superiors in education, who act as 
officers to an army; and error will 
be loud and clamorous, breathed 
through the lungs of the multitude, 
and will roar till it is silenced by the 
single voice of the right judg ment 
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which will prevail at last, however 
slowly, by the command that Nature 


gives to intellect, and the power | 


that knowledge possesses over igno- 
rance. With this regard, those who 
strive for an everlasting fame can 
endure the injustice of their own 
time. No rapidity of movement in 
the wrong direction on the part of 
the million need excite surprise; 
but it is still surprising that the 
burlesques of Messrs. Cibber, Col- 
man, Tate, and Co., should have 
been acted and applauded for so 
long a time; that such men as 
Garrick, Henderson, and John Kem- 
ble, should in succession have been 
content to appear as the courtiers 
of this king of shreds and patches, 
this garbled Shakespeare; and that 
the restitution of the true text 
should have been delayed till our 
own day, to be counted among the 
intellectual triumphs of Mr. Mac- 
ready. John Kemble had, however, 
some compunctious visitings of con- 
science, and did, when he became ab- 
solute manager, reject the additions 
that Davenant and Dryden had made 
to The Tempest, and he restored the 
gravedigger’s,scene to J/amlet ; but 
he played Tate’s Lear without re- 
morse; and in Coriolanus he posi- 
tively introduced a scene out of 
Thomson’s play of the same name, 
and here and there besprinkled the 
genuine play with flowers from the 
Scotchman’s garden. In the year 
1823, the genius of Edmund Kean 
led him to restore the original cata- 
strophe when he played Lear; but 
it was not approved, and the public 
recalled their beloved Tate. It is the 
curse of the player that he depends 
upon immediate applause for fame 
and profit ; that heis ephemeral, and 
cannot therefore wait for the better 
judgment; that he depends upon 
the many voices of the moment, and 
cannot afford to listen to that one 
which should outweigh a whole 
theatre of others. But for this, 
Henderson and Kemble could not 
have swallowed such vile drugs as 
the Cibberian and Tatian emenda- 
tions; they went down with the 
help of noisy plaudits. There is 
much talk now about educating 
actors; but if there be a school for 
them, there should also be a school 
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for teaching audiences to appreciate 
them. 

The spectator, no less than the 
player, should be required to have 
some acquaintance with the greatest 
works of the greatest dramatic 
author; some knowledge of the 
depths of human passion, of its 
grandest movements and subtlest 
varieties as revealed by the inter- 
preter of nature, the poet; some 
acquaintance with‘the niceties and 
delicacies of language; some in- 
struction of mind, heart, and 
eye, before he goes forth to pro- 
nounce upon the skill of the player, 
whose business it is to rouse and 
exalt the imagination through the 
medium of these forces. The ex- 
tended influence of the press, the 
authority of educated writers so 
widely circulated with the daily 
journal, may serve as a correction of 
general ignorance in the present 
day ; and this kind of dictation was 
without doubt an important sup- 
port to Mr. Macready in his efforts 
for the restoration of the drama, 
but it is not enough. Gross vul- 
garities of feeling and perverted 
taste are still to be found among 
our audiences ; amongst which the 
custom (imported from abroad) of 
calling out the performers between 
each act to be applauded, and to 
smile and bow and pick up bouquets, 
may be mentioned as one of the 
worst. It is an interruption to the 
development of the drama, to the 
illusion of the hour, to the sensi- 
bilities it has stirred, to the influ- 
ence of the poet, and the action of 
the piece; it is an extinguisher 
clapped at intervals upon the light 
that should glow on with growing 
intensity, and each renewal after 
each quenching requires a fresh 
effort; it is an alteration of the 
relation that should subsist between 
performer and spectator throughout 
the play, and places the player in 
an inferior position, magnifying that 
chief blot upon his calling, which 
is the striving for instant appro- 
bation; for he can no longer trust 
to the working of his part, for so 
long as the development of the 
whole piece, but must look to pro- 
ducing his effect in each separate 
scene. In this way the player cannot 
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be absorbed in his simulated feel- 
ings; his own individuality is re- 
peatedly forced upon him, and the 
jealousies and rivalries of the green- 
room are revived with every pause 
of the action or change of the 
scene: to mitigate the effect of 
which, the whole company are some- 
times called for at once. 

There must be many who feel the 
force of these objections; but as yet 
the custom has not been publicly 
censured. 

The introduction of the subject 
here may seem a digression; but in 
treating of any evidence of evil 
taste it cannot be out of place. By 
the corruptions of Shakespeare’s 
text which were in favour among 
players—who were favourites of 
men so distinguished in letters as 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke— 
some, at least, of M. Hugo’s severest 
strictures upon England, are justi- 
fied, and a fact in the history of 
literature which would otherwise be 
unaccountable, is explained: this 
singular fact is the reception by 
many educated men of Ireland’s 
forgeries as genuine Shakesperian 
productions. They are really pre- 
posterous absurdities; not merely 
immeasurably inferior to any known 
work of the poet, not merely base 
and common in matter; but in man- 
ner, in that habit of expression 
which is called style, in cadence, in 
the use of words, in every quality 
of composition, so totally unlike all 
that belongs to the Shakesperian 
period, that their success in impos- 
ing upon any single individual who 
had ever read one play of Shake- 
speare’s or of his contemporaries, 
would be a positive miracle, but for 
the previous substitution in Shake- 
speare’s acted dramas of long scenes 
from the manufactories of Tate and 
Co.—for Ireland is as like Tate, as 
he is unlike Shakespeare. 

If, then, M. Victor Hugo had con- 
fined himself to a censure of the 
debased style in poetry which was 
paramount in England from the 
reign of Charles II. to the close of 
the last two Georges—if he had 
confined himself to indignation at 
the stupidity which then defaced 
the works of her greatest master, 
he would have carried with him the 
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sympathy of the whole world of 
letters; but he has gone too far 
in his charge, and by so much as 
it exceeds justice it loses weight. 
It would seem that he is not uncon- 
scious of his inclination to excess, 
and that he seeks to defend it by 
the most illustrious example, when 
he insists that Shakespeare’s is not 
a sober genius. ‘Shakespeare est 
un des plus mauvais sujets que 
Vesthétique sérieuse ait jamais eu 
a régenter.’ He describes him as ‘la 
fertilité, as ‘la lave en torrents,’ as 
‘la vaste pluie de vie, as ‘la prodi- 
galité insensée et tranquille du 
créateur.’ 

It is M. Dumas who says of 
Shakespeare: ‘C’est lui qui a le 
plus créé aprés Dieu; M. Hugo 
moves a step in advance and com- 
pares him directly with Omnipo- 
tence, and claims for him, and 
for all exalted genius, a boundless 
extravagance and total exemption 
from law —‘nulle ligature, nulle 
économie.’ We may go some way 
with him: we are with him when 
he disposes of the bigotry of the 
schools with this reflection:—‘A 
ceux qui titent le fond de leur 
poche l’inépuisable semble en dé- 
mence;’ but when, in pursuing his 
parallel between the creator of the 
universe and the most creative poet, 
he uses such a phrase as nulle 
ligature, we pause to weigh and con- 
sider. If he means that to the will 
of the Almighty there can be no 
limit, we must bow to that, and sub- 
mit that we can neither conceive a 
possible limit to his power nor com- 
prehend the illimitable; it is an 
idea beyond the reach of finite 
beings; nor can any man, however 
divine his inspiration, be compared 
in this sense to the Deity: but if 
M. Hugo is speaking of the works 
of creation as they lie open to our 
investigation, he is wrong when he 
says nulle ligature; for out of the 
vast and complex operations of na- 
ture, it is the privilege of the stu- 
dent to develop a law and trace a 
symmetry; whether in the course 
of a comet, or the construction of a 
crystal, or the infinite varieties and 
transformations of organic life, to 
detect the action of forces which are 
under a certain rule and sequent 
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order, not free from all imposition 
of restraint and government. It is 
not by intoxication that man most 
nearly approaches Divinity, and 
Shake speare’s genius is not intem- 
perate. 

M. Hugo’s chapter upon art and 
science is original, and contains fine 
thoughts admirably expressed. It 
will not please scientific men: and 

ome of its arguments admit of an 
answer, perhaps even of a confuta- 
tion; but they are advanced with 

ey ingenuity, and they have a 
basis of truth which is more easily 
to be discerned by the poet’s eye 
than the professor’s. The argument 
is condensed in the following pas- 
sages— 


Le relatif est dans la science; le definitif 
est dans l’art. Le chef-d’euvre d’aujour- 
@hui sera Je chef-d’euvre de demain. Les 
povtes ne s’entr’escaladent pas. L’un n’est 
. . , 
pas le marchepied de l'autre. Le beau ne 


chasse pas le beau, 


To the absolute perfection attained 
by every masterpiece in art, he 
opposes the uncertainties of science, 
where the work of to-day overturns 
the work of yesterday. 


In science des choses ont été chefs- 
dmuvre et ne le sont plus, Ce qu’on ac- 
ceptait hier est remis & la meule aujour- 
dhui. La science est Pasymptote de la 
verité, Elle approche sans cesse et ne 
touche jamais. Du reste toutes les gran- 
deurs elle les a, Mais elle est série; elle 
proc éde par épreuves superposces Vune 2d 
autre, et dont Yobscur épaississement 
monte lentement au niveau du vrai. 


The perfection of art is not to be 
reached by imitation— 

L’imitation est toujours stérile et mau- 
vaise. Laissez les genies tranquilles dans 
leur originalité. Entre lions on ne se singe 
pas. L’euvre de Shakespeare est absolue, 
souveraine, sublime en rayonnement, ab- 
surde en reflet, et veut rester 
Shakespeare aussi 


sans copie, 


[miter serait insens¢ 


quwimiter Racine serait béte. 


The whole distinction between 
the two poets is summed up in this 
sentence. M. Victor Hugo, though 
his fertility makes him occasionally 
too liberal of words, " as, in common 
with all strong writer: ,a great power 
of concentration. His eloquence is 
sometimes condensed into a mighty 
force ; at others it is diffused and ten- 
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der, and in this strain he dwells upon 
the sensibilities of the mightiest 


poet ts. 


L’extréme puissance a le grand amour, 
Ils se mettent comme vous en priére. Ils 
savent bien, eux, que Dieu existe. Collez 
votre oreille 2 ces colosses, vous les enten. 
drez palpiter . . . . Ecoutez ces poites, 
ils vous aideront & monter vers la douleur 
ae - féconde; ils vous feront sentir 
l’utilité céleste de l’attendrissement, Les 
hautes ae agues ont sur leur versant tous 
les aha ats, et les grands poétes tous les 
styles. Les cimes des poétes n’ont pas 
moins de nuages que les sommets des monts, 
On y entend des roulements de tonnerre, 
Ju reste, dans les vallons, dans les gorges, 
dans les plis arbitres, dans les entredeux 
descarpements, ruisseaux, oiseaux, nids, 
feuiliages, enchantements, flores extraordi- 
naires; au dessus de lefirayante arche de 
l’Aveyron, au milieu de la Mer de Glace, 
ce paradis appelé le jardin. Rien n’est 
plus tendre et plus exquis. Tels sont les 
poétes, telles sont les Alpes, Ces grands 
vieux monts horribles sont de merveilleux 
faiseurs de roses et de violettes; ils se ser- 
vent de l’aube et de la rosée mieux que 
toutes vos prairies et que toutes vos col- 
— dont c’est l'état pourtant; l’avril de 
la plaine est plat et vulgaire & cété du leur, 
et ils ont, ces vieillards i immenses, dans leur 
yavin le plus farouche, un charmant petit 
printemps & eux, bien connu des abeilles. 


This parallel between the great 
poets and mountains of the universe 
is a poem in itself. The sun him- 
self could not photograph for usa 
more exact image of the scenery 
described—nor so exact, for his de- 
lineations are colourless,—and the 
rhythm of finely-measured verse 
could hardly give us a more musical 
cadence than the periods of this 
harmonious prose. 

In the pages of any less prodigal 
writer, such a passage would excite 
general attention; but M. Hugo’s 
abundance is too much for ordinary 
stomachs, and the feast palls upon 
the appetite. It requires patient 
study to sift his works, to choose 
the finest fruits out of the banquet, 
to select and assimilate that which 
is wholesome food, and to put aside 
the unripe and the rotten. The task 
of selection is in his case especially 
difficult, and especially necessary. 
it is impossible in this space to do 
full justice to his work; butif any of 
its beauties have been indicated so 
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as to lead the reader to look into 
its pages, something worth doing has 
been done. 

M. Hugo impetuously-reproaches 
England because London contains 
no statue of Shakespeare. England 
may reply that a statue cannot be 
needed for such a fame; that the 
inind of every man capable of under- 
standing the poct (and what could a 


A CAMPAIGNER 
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statue do for the others?) holds his 
image within it; and we will urge 
that M. Victor Hugo’s own work, if 
only inits next edition he would cut 
away a few of its excrescences, and 
reduce its statements to exactness, 
might be universally acknowledged 
as a worthier tribute to Shakespeare’s 
genius than any figure carved in 
stone or bronze. 


AT HOME. 


XVII.—Tue Scorrisn Royatists. 


IKE causes produce unlike 
effects,—a philosophical propo- 
sition to be deduced, cnéer alia, from 


the well-worn epigram on the con- 
vivial habits of two __ illustrious 
statesmen :— 


Pitt. ‘I cannot see the Speaker, Hal,—can you ?” 


Dundas. * Not see the Speaker! 


Many men, I believe, work best 
in winter; but for me the summer 
time is the time for work. The 
frost nips the imagination. It is 
impossible to write with freedom 
when the mind is torpid, and the 
frost-bitten fingers refuse to guide 
the pen. The polar bear sleeps 
through the dark months; and I 
think we might do worse than fol- 
low the example he seis us. He 
awakes in spring—fierce, energetic, 
lively, amorous, and ready for any 
quantity of blubber. The idyl 
must be sung, the essay must be 
finished, ere the leaves begin to 
brown; in December, after a sharp 
walk in search of wild duck and 
woodeock during the brief day- 
light, we will doze indolently over 
the blazing logs, and dream of Capri. 

These early days of winter, how- 
ever, are not unpleasant. This, 
indeed, was a charming morning,— 
the grass was crisp with frost, the 
sun shone brilliantly; and when I 
looked out from the window of my 
bedroom (which is at the very top 
of the house), I saw that the distant 


D—m’e, I see two.’ 


sea was smooth as a mirror, and that 
the fishers were busy at their work. 
So (as I had promised Dr. Diamond 
to make some notes from an old 
manuscript before the snow kept us 
permanently within doors) I deter- 
mined to walk across the sands to 
‘the Castle.’ 

Letty had told me that she wanted 
to sketch the Hawk-head ; and when 
she heard at breakfast where I was 
going, she undertook to be my com- 
panion. She would sketch the 
rock as I was making my notes, and 
we should return together in the 
early twilight. Letty’s out-door 
toilet (though she dresses divinely) 
was quickly made: yet, during her 
absence I had time to purloin a 
sheet scribbled over with versicles, 
which I found thrust into her 
album. ‘May I steal this?’ I in- 
quired honestly enough when she 
returned; and as she did not abso- 
lutely say nay, I took possession of 
the lines. You wish to hear the 
verses, you say? Well, put down 
your meerschaum, and I will repeat 
them to you. 


“ Vicrory !” 


‘4 Victory did you say? here, Jet me read 


The news—nay, fear not, I can bear the worst; 


For victory, you say, is on our side ;— 


Give me the pape 


, L will read it first. 
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‘A long defence, and then a glorious charge,— 

A charge to make the world ring with its fame. 
God bless our soldiers! Harry too was there. 

I knew the boy would win a warrior’s name. 


‘But can there be no news—no news for me? 
Yes, here ; I thought so,—see, this charge was led 
By him, my own brave love ; he cheered them on,— 
Ah me! and he is wounded—may be dead 


The paper dropped—the small hands tightly clenched ; 
The white face buried with one long low wail ; 

The hollow voice—‘ Hush, do not speak to me ;’ 
Then silence, such as makes a strong heart quail,— 


But for a moment, then the girl took up 
The paper that had fallen at her side ; 
Stood upright, with a smile upon her lip, 
Said, ‘ I forget I am a soldier’s bride,’ 
And read the fatal column to the end, 
Flash’d out her praise of every noble deed ; 
Then proud and silent, sought her chamber, there 
Unwatched, to struggle with her bitter need. 


Then, on the other side of the page, I found a scrap of Highland land- 
scape,— after Mr. Gourlay Steell. 


A West HIGHLANDER, 


He stands among the fields of corn, 
Beside the reapers and the stooks, 
And, with an eager gesture, looks 

Towards the Morn, 


The watchful eyes are fierce yet soft,— 
Soft as the blush of April morns ; 
The shaggy head and branching horns 
Are raised aloft. 


Slowly the heaped wain drags along ; 
The reapers move with even feet ; 
Sweet is the breath of morn, and sweet 
The gleaner’s song. 


But not the song of lowland bards, 
Nor morning light ’mong autumn leaves, 
Nor hoarded wealth of yellow sheaves, 
His soul regards, 
Where the stag looks across the walls 
That gird the west, and with the dawn 
The plover wakes, and the wild-swan 
At midnight calls,— 


Beyond the summits of Bengloe, 
He sees, upon the mountain’s face, 
The birth-place of his hardy race, 
His own Glencoe. 


A brief hours walk through 
yellow stubbles and woods from 
which the brown frosted leaves were 


which she had come to sketch,—the 
old Newfoundland—after a vain 
pursuit of a string of wild-fowl, 


falling incessantly, brought us to 
the sea-shore. I left Letty (who 
had grown very silent and pale for 
some days past,—where, by the 
way, was Horace? and was the 
Hawk-head meant to effect a diver- 
sion?) in view of the fantastic cliff 


which rose unexpectedly among the 
rushes—stretched himself out at 
her feet. It was a pretty picture, 
I thought, as I looked back,—one 
which I should like Mr. Dante 
Rossetti to paint for me, when he 
comes to Hazeldean. The fair deli- 
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cate face, the blue-brown eyes, the 
pure brow, the composed lips with 
their faint smile, the wealth of yel- 
low hair, is one which he alone of 
all our artists is able to interpret on 
canvas. Let him place her beside 
the grey northern sea, or, like his 
own matchless Aphrodite, amid a 
thicket of roses and honeysuckle; 
either will suit that fitful, shifting, 
April-like loveliness. Her smile 
brightens the wintriest sky ; and the 
glory of honeysuckle and _ roses 
faints before the bloom of life. 

The Castle is a sea-girt keep—an 
imposing and massive pile. The 
sea washes the windows; the sea 
buffets the walls; at night, the sea 
mingles with your dreams. It is 
the sort of place where you might 
fall madly in love with the sea, and 
the sea-creatures ; for, in the moon- 
light, the Mermaid sings her deceit- 
ful song, and combs her yellow 
curls, and you can leap from your 
bedroom window into her arms, or 
into the shadowless water at her 
fect,—for at such seasons you do not 
credit the cold-blooded calumny 
about her tail. 

The men who own the keep have 
mingled their blood with that of 
their country since the days when 
the Danes first landed on our island; 
and in hall and corridor, comely and 
gallant faces by Gainsborough, and 
Sir Joshua, and Sir Peter, and 
Jamieson, and older masters, illus- 
trate the annals of the House. A 
Royalist house, you may be sure; 
and ever foremost in battle and 


The Scottish Royalists, 


council,—whether for a Mary or a 
Charles,—to vindicate its constant 
loyalty. 

This thick folio—the Ailmarnoci: 
Papers, it is called—contains one ot 
these loyal episodes; and, as the 
winter sun still keeps its place in 
the heaven, we may linger for a 
little over a sorrowful record of the 
violent and unhappy past. The 
Kilmarnock Papers form a most 
interesting collection. They intro- 
duce us to the inner life of a 
troubled society, bringing us face 
to face, as it were, with the men of 
the ’45.* 

From the series of contemporary 
prints alone, a sketch of the time 
might be constructed. There is the 
Royal Palace of St. Germain en 
Laye, with its straight walks, its 
fountains, and its trim holly hedges, 
among which the exiles plotted, and 
from which is dated (June 29,1706) 
the letter which occupies the fol- 
lowing page, wherein ‘James R.’ 
thanks Lord Erroll for his ‘ constant 
and singular fidelity,” and assures 
him of his kindness, and of ‘the 
desire I have to be in a condition 
of rewarding you for all your ser- 
vices,—a desire not to be gratified. 
There are portraits of those who 
were engaged in the ’15,—George 
Collingwood, Richard Gascoyne, 
Lord Viscount Kenmure, the Earl of 
Derwentwater. There are several 
portraits of Prince Charles Edward 
—one painted at Rome by Domenico 
Dupra, with these lines inscribed 
below :— 


Edouard presque seul, vole xers ses Etats, 

Sa fortune et ses droits accompagnent ses fas, 
Quel Prince meiux que lui pretend a Ja coronne, 
Si le sang la transmet, si la vertu la donne. 


Another—a lovely boyish face in a 
Highland bonnet—graces a Dutch 
print of ‘ Perkins’s Triumph.’ 
William, Duke of Cumberland—the 
coarse heavy mouth and double 
chin are characteristic,—mounted 
on a black charger, surveys ‘the 
routed rebel army at Culloden;’ 
a dying Highlander, with a broken 
sword in his hand, lies at ‘the 
Butcher’s’ feet. There is ‘a pros- 
pect of ye town of Inverness’ at the 


* Lord Erroll has kindly allowed me to use these papers. 
VOL. LXX. NO. CCCCXX, 


era of the rebellion, when the south 
bank of the river only appears to 
have been built upon ; a representa- 
tion of the march of the Guards 
towards Scotland in the year 1745, 
and humbly dedicated by William 
Hogarth ‘to his Majesty the King 
of Prussia, an encourager of arts 
and_sciences!’ ‘The Traytor’s Coat 
of Arms,’ supported by a Jesuit and 
a Highlander, and bearing the in- 
scription, ‘Pour le Veuve et |’Or- 
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phelin,—a somewhat savage jest. 
The prints devoted to ‘the rebel 
lords’ are numerous. Westminster 
Hall on the trial of Simon Lord 
Lovat—original sketches made by 
Hogarth at the trial, and long in 
Horace Walpole’s possession,— Ho- 
garth’s famous caricature of the old 
Fox himself, ‘drawn from the life, 
and etched in Aqua fortis, are 
among the more curious of these. 
In ‘a perspective view of Tower- 
hill,” which represents a vast open 
space, ‘the Governor of ye Tower’ 
is delivering the prisoners—Lords 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino—to the 
Sheriffs of London at the barrier for 
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execution. A Dutch print of ‘the 
execution of the rebel Lords on 
Great Tower-hill, closes the series, 
An immense assemblage surrounds 
the scaffold, and crowds the house- 
tops. Every available spot is occu- 
pied. The vast mass is kept in order 
by guards and soldiers dressed in 
the old-fashioned military costume 
which we see in contemporary prints 
of Dettingen and Culloden. The 
scaffold is of wood, fenced by a low 
railing; two empty coffins are placed 
upon it; the executioner is in the 
act of striking the blow. This 
dogegrel is written below :— 


At this Sad Scene which Blood must deeply stain, 
Scarce can the Pitying Eye the Tear restrain ; 

But the same instant call to Mental Sight 

These Heroes bleeding in their Country’s Right,— 
Intrepid Gardiner, and each brave Monro, 

We check the Grief, and think the Axe too slow, 
One Briton, who for sacred freedom falls, 

For a whole Hecatomb of Rebels calls. 


William Boyd, Earl of Kilmar- 
nock, joined Prince Charles after 
the battle of Preston. His acces- 
sion occasioned much surprise at 
the time, for he had been bred in 
the principles of the Revolution. 
He had married Lady Ann Living- 
stone, however (through whom his 
son subsequently succeeded to the 
Earldom of Erroll), and it is not 
improbable that her influence had 
attached him toa cause to which 
her family had adhered with ‘con- 
stant and singular fidelity.* To her 
ladyship’s well-timed hospitality, 
the Prince’s victory at Falkirk has 
been sometimes ascribed. .Sir 
Walter Scott observes :—‘ General 
Hawley, having felt the influence of 
the wit and gaiety of the Countess 
of Kilmarnock (whose husband 

yas in the Prince’s army), had been 
unable to resist her ladyship’s in- 
vitation to Callander House, and he 
had ‘resided there from the time of 
his arrival in Falkirk on the 16th, 


until the afternoon of the 17th of 
January, old style, with less atten- 
tion to the army which he com- 
manded than became an old soldier. 
In the meantime, rougher cheer was 
preparing for him than he probably 
experienced at Callander.’ It is 
alleged, in Kay’s Edinburgh Por- 
traits, that it was on this occasion 
that Lord Kilmarnock first joined 
the Prince. ‘On the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1746, the day on which the 
battle of Falkirk was fought, 
General Hawley was entertained at 
dinner by the Earl and Countess 
of Kilmarnock, and the Earl, leav- 
ing the dining-room on some slight 
excuse, put on his military dress, 
and mounting his horse, left the 
Countess to do the honours of the 
table. He left Callander Wood by 
the Wiate Yett, whence a gallop of 
afew hundred yards brought him to 
the battle-field This narrative, 
though curiously circumstantial, is 
inconsistent with the fact that, im- 


* James Foster, however, in his Account of the Behaviour of the late Earl of Kil- 
marnock, says, ‘And here I cannot help thinking myself bound in justice to Lady Kil- 
marnock to declare that he (Lord Kilmarnock) said to me, though she was bred in 
different sentiments, that he thought her more inclined to Whiggish than Jacobite principles. 
And the Rey. and Hon. Mr. Home, and Mr. Ross, his lordship’s solicitor, desired me to 
inform the world of another thing which he had expressly mentioned to them, viz., that 
instead of exciting him to, she had dissuaded him from, entering into the late wicked and 


horrid rebellion.’ 
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mediately after the battle of Preston, 
Lord Kilmarnock was appointed to 
the command of a troop of horse in 
the rebel army. 

Lord Kilmarnock was _ taken 
prisoner at Culloden, and was 
brought to the bar of the House of 
Lords, along with the Earl of Cro- 
marty and Lord Balmerino, on a 
charge of high treason, in July 
1746.* John Murray, of Brough- 
ton, Charles Edward’s secretary, 
induced by promise of a free pardon, 
had made a full disclosure to the 
Government. He saved his life, 
but it was dearly bought. A well- 
known epigram embalms in appro- 
priate language the fierce animosity 
with which the Jacobites continued 
to regard their old comrade :— 


If heaven is pleased when stmmers cease to sin, 

If hell is pleased when sinners enter in, 

If men are pleased at parting with a knave, 

Then all are pleased,—for Murray’s in his 
grave. 


Murray’s evidence was not required, 
however, till a later period; for the 
rebel Lords pleaded guilty, and 
were, on the 30th of July, after a 
graceful and touching appeal to his 
peers from Lord Kilmarnock, sen- 
tenced to death. 

Lord Kilmarnock, who is repre- 
sented as a man of a mild and 
benevolent disposition, bore himself 
during the period between his sen- 
tence and execution, with fortitude 
and apparent cheerfulness. Strenu- 
us efforts were made to obtain a 
reprieve, and illustrious friends 
interested themselves in his behalf. 
Among these the Duke of Hamilton 
was conspicuous. Several letters 
from Lord Kilmarnock to the Duke 
are among the Kilmarnock Papers. 
On August 15 he writes,—‘ My Lord 
Duke,—After returning your Grace 
my most hearty thanks for all the 
favours you have done me, and 
particularly for the pains you have 
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taken for my life, I beg leave to 
ask one other, as my last request.’ 
The request relates to the rents of 
certain lands which had fallen to 
the Duke’s family by his father-in- 
law’s attainder, and of which the 
Duke had made him a grant. ‘I 
should wish them,’ he says, ‘to go 
to my wife first, and to Charlie after 
her, as the strength of his filial duty 
to me, and his affection for me, has 
brought on him the misfortunes he 
now labours under.’ On the pre- 
vious Saturday (August 9), he had 
written to the Duke from the Tower. 
‘My Lord Duke,—Mr. Ross showed 
me this morning a letter from Lord 
Boyd, in which he tells me that he 
had applied to Lord Albemarle for 
leave to come up to see me before I 
suffered, but that it was refused 
him.t I approve much of your 
Grace’s kind proposition of men- 
tioning the refusal in the closet, and 
requesting that leave may still be 
granted; which will of consequence 
produce reprieve, and what may be 
the good effects of that, nobody 
knows. And he concludes,—‘ The 
freedom I take in making this pro- 
posal to your Grace, is a strong 
evidence of the great sense I have 
of the friendship you have shown 
me, and that I shall always remain, 
for what time I have to live, your 
Grace’s most obliged and most hum- 
ble servant, William Boyd.’ Whether 
the Duke had mentioned the matter 
in the closet does not appear; but 
a curious document which has been 
recovered shows that he was labour- 
ing zealously for his friend. 

A pasteboard card—the eight of 
diamonds—has been split down the 
middle, and on the inner side of 
the back of the card, these words 
are written :— 

‘ Duke of Hamilton’s compliments 
to the Countess of Yarmouth. Heis 
very sorry he could not do himself 
the honour of waiting upon her lady- 


* Among the Kilmarnock Papers are the Great Chamberlain’s (Lord Ancaster) tickets 
for the trial of Lord Lovat, and for the trial of the other lords, admitting to his 


own box. 


That for the lords simply bears the Chamberlain’s coat of arms, his seal, 


and the motto, Loyalte me oblige; but Lord Lovat’s is covered with elaborate devices— 
Cupids and Graces, War and the Arts, printed in red. 
+ The name of Gilbert Burnet has sometimes been substituted for Murray’s. 


army. 


{ Lord Boyd, the Earl of Kilmarnock’s eldest son, held a commission in the royal 
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ship this morning, as he intended. 
His Grace has only this moment come 
to town, being kept upon the road 
by an overturn. His Grace begs to 
have the honour of now waiting 
upon her ladyship at any hour that 
may be most convenient.’ 

The two sides of the card being 
again joined, it is forwarded to Lady 
Yarmouth, and to the request which 
it contains, her ladyship politely but 
coldly replies in French, ‘ that she 
will always be glad to see the D. of 
H. at her house. But she begs to 
assure him that she cannot be of 
any service to him with regard to 
the subject which procures her that 
honour.’ 

This effort made (it may be pre- 
sumed from the secrecy observed), 
after Lord Cromarty’s reprieve had 
been granted, and when the Court 
had refused to listen to any further 
solicitations, was probably the last. 
On Monday, August 11, the war- 
rant for Lord Kilmarnock’s execu- 
tion was brought to the Tower, 
and he prepared to die. The Hon. 
and Rev. Alex. Home, writing to 
the Duke on the morning of the 
Saturday previous to the execution, 
says, ‘I give you the joy to know 
that the beauty of his behaviour in 
losing all hope of life, appeared to 
me something more than human;’ 
and on the Sunday, he adds, ‘I was 
with our unfortunate friend several 
hours yesterday. His behaviour 
continues calm and resolute, which 
I am convinced he will support 
to the last. Be pleased to send 
the sketch of his letter to Lord 
Boyd; he called anxiously for it 
yesterday.’ 

The letter to Lord Boyd, dated 
the day before the execution, com- 
mences thus:—‘ Dear Boyd,— You 
may easily believe that it gave me a 
great deal of uneasiness that you 
did not get leave to come up here, 
and that I could not have the plea- 
sure of takinga long and last farewell 
of you. Besides the pleasure of 
seeing you, and giving you the bless- 
ing of a dying father, I wanted to 
have talked to you about your affairs 
more than I have strength or spirits 


* An Account of the Behaviour of the late Earl of Kilmarnoch: 
3y James Foster. 


on the day of his execution, 
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to write’ He then proceeds to 
counsel him at some length, recom- 
mending him to ‘ continue in your 
loyalty to his present Majesty, and 
the succession to the Crown by law 
established ;? and he concludes,—‘ I 
must again recommend to you your 
unhappy mother; comfort her, and 
take all the care you can of your 
brothers. And may God of his 
infinite mercy preserve, guide, and 
conduct you through all the vicissi- 
tudes of this life, and after it bring 
you to the habitations of the just, 
and make you happy in the enjoy- 
ment of Himself to eternity, is the 
sincere prayer of your affectionate 
father, William Boyd.’ 

A brief pamphlet,* published 
soon after the execution, by the Rev. 
James Foster, who attended Lord 
Kilmarnock in the Tower, supplies 
a touching picture of the closing 
scene :— 

‘I now come to the conclusion of 
this dismal scene—his behaviour on 
the day of his execution. Iattended 
him in the morning about eight 
o'clock, and found him in a most 
calm and happy temper, without any 
disturbance or confusion in his mind, 
and with apparent marks of ease 
and serenity in his aspect. . . . 
He continued all the morning of 
his execution in the same uniform 
temper, unruffled, and without any 
sudden vicissitudes and starts of 
passion. This remarkably appeared, 
when soon after I had, at his own 
desire, made a short prayer with 
him, General Williamson came to in- 
form him that the sheriffs waited for 
the prisoner; for, at receiving this 
awful summons to go to death, he 
was not in the least startled, but said 
calmly and gracefully, “General, I 
am ready; I'll follow you.” At the 
foot of the first stairs he met and 
embraced Lord Balmerino, who 
greatiy said to him, “ My lord, I’m 
heartily sorry to have your company 
in this expedition.” From thence 
he walked with the usual formali- 
ties to the Tower gate, and, after 
being delivered into the custody of 
the sheriffs, to the house provided 
on Tower-hill, with a_ serenity, 
) , after his sentence, and 
London: Printed for J, Noon. 1746. 
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mildness, and dignity, that greatly 
surprised and affected the spectators. 

After this, Lord Balmerino 
his leave, embracing Lord 


took 


Kilmarnock with the same kind of 


noble and generous compliment as he 
had used before, but in words some- 
what different: “ My dear Lord Kil- 
marnock, I am only sorry that I 
cannot pay all this reckoning: alone ; 
once more, farewell for ever.” . 
As he was stepping on to the scaffold, 
notwithstanding the great pains he 
had taken to familiarize the outward 
apparatus of death to his mind, 
nature still recurred upon him; so 
that being struck with such a 
variety of dreadful objects at once— 
the multitude, the block, his coffin, 
the executioner, the instrument of 
death—he turned about, and said, 
“ Home, this is terrible.” This ex- 
pression, so suitable to the occa- 
sion, was far from being a mark of 
unmanly fear, being pronounced 
with a steady countenance, and firm- 
ness of voice, indicative of a mind 
unbroken, and not disconcerted. . . 
My lord’s hair having been dressed 
in a bag, it took some time to undo 
it, and put it up in his cap. The 
tucking his shirt under the waist- 
coat, that it might not obstruct 
the blow, was the occasion of 
some further small delay. . . . 
Having then fixed his neck on the 
block, he gave the signal; his body 
remained without the least motion, 
except what was given it by the 
stroke of death, which he received 
full, and was thereby happily eased 
at once of all his pain.’ 


These Scottish Royalists—whose 
loyalty, in the words of King James, 
was so ‘ constant and singular, — 

True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon,— 


were undoubtedly remarkable men. 
In their ranks we find great soldiers 
and great statesmen. 

A partizan historian has recently 
challenged this verdict, and has done 
his best to cast down the idol which 
& narrow and exclusive patriotism 
had raised up. 

I cannot think—for my part— 
that these men have been over- 
rated. If I am pressed for a 
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particular answer, I point to Claver- 
house and Montrose. It is true that 
they had only a provincial stage; 
but see what they made of it! It 
is impossible, I think, to read the 
records of a single year without 
discovering that Montrose (of 
Claverhouse I shall say a word 
presently) was a born soldier, and 
that on a larger stage he would have 
won a place beside the great'captains 
of history. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at what he did. 

It is difficult, indeed, to keep pace 
with Montrose through his brief 
and brilliant campaign; his marches 
are so swift and silent, his victories 
so rapid and dazzling. He has 
vowed to bring Scotland back to 
King Charles, and he begins the 
enterprise with a single trooper. 
Beset on every side, he turns, and 
doubles, and beats back, and then, 
when least looked for, falls upon his 
prey with a hawk-like swoop. He 
routs the puffy burghers of Perth 
at Tippermuir ; a day or two there- 
after he enters the good town of 
Aberdeen; then, having enticed 
Argyle to the Spey, he plunges, amid 
the woods of Badenoe! 1, into Cimme- 
rian darkness, as Mr. Carly le would 
say. He is gaining time—time to 
marshal the forces of the Royalists, 
who are everywhere scattered and 
disheartened, and to make victory, 
though marvellous, not a miracle. 
So he reappears in Athole; reap- 
pears in Aberdeen; seats himself 
with consummate skill and coolness 
among the woods of Fyvie, where 
the covenanting armies surge 
against him in vain. But the Gor- 
dons are sulky and will not rise; it 
is lost time to wait longer in Buchan; 
so, shaking his unwieldy enemy easily 
off, he once more, in the dead of win- 
ter, startles, with the tread of armed 
men, the eyries of Badenoch, and 
the barren wilderness of the Spey. 

That autumn and winter were 
certainly not propitious to the 
Puritans. Atno time was a favour- 
able response to Principal Baillie’s 
petition that ‘the Almighty might 
be pleased to blink in merey upon 
Scotland,’ more urgently needed. 
What between the Papistical High- 
landers of ‘ James Graham, sometime 
Marquis of Montrose,’ and the great 
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storm of snow which then covered 
the country, the members of the 
northern Presbyteries are sorely 
beset.* But worse fortune is in 
store for their leaders. Argyle, 
much perplexed in mind by the un- 
accountable eccentricities of this 
will-o’-the-wisp enemy, is on his 
way to Perth, when he learns that 
his rival is on his trail. Seized with 
sudden panic, he precipitately dis- 
bands his army, and makes for the 
Metropolis. Even there, however, 
he does not feel that he is safe; so 
rendering up his commission to the 
rebel government, he flies to his 
inaccessible stronghold on Loch 
Fyne. ‘It’s a far cry to Lochow,’ 
and Gillespie Grumach may at 
length breathe freely; for his an- 
tagonist, wiry and virulent though 
he be, cannot follow him here. But 
he does not know his man yet. 
Montrose is inexorable. Through 
the wildest passes, in the bleak 
December storms,—and it is a bitter 
winter,—he forces his way; and on 
the hill-side over against his own 
castle, Argyle again beholds the 
camp-fires of his foe. Craven 
always, and now sick with terror, he 
flies shamefully, and leaves the ruth- 
less hunter to harry his lair. 
Having sacked the country of the 
Campbells, Montrose plunges into 
Lochaber, and prepares to winter 
upon the desolate shores of Loch 
Ness. This is the critical moment, 
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the turning point, in the campaign. 
He is deserted by a large portion of 
his men, and on all sides surrounded 
by the enemy. Seaforth is in the 
North, at Inverness; Baillie at 
Perth; Argyle, recovering from his 
panic, raises his clan, and writes to 
his friends in Edinburgh that he 
has ‘overtook the rogues at Loch- 
aber” <A daring blow is required. 
Montrose doubles back; leads his 
men right across the precipitous 
spurs of Ben Nevis; and with 
startling suddenness, closes in on 
MacCallum More and his men, who 
are camped round their Castle of 
Inverlochy, on the shore of Loch 
Ril. Argyle again, like a hunted 
stag, takes to the water, but he 
sannot carry his army with him; and 
Auchinleck, ‘a stout soldier, but a 
very vicious man,’ as his covenant- 
ing allies describe him, is left in 
command. The winter morning 
dawns, still, clear, and frosty; the 
Campbells can hear distinctly the 
flourish of trumpets that salutes 
the royal standard on the:mountain, 
and the wild war tune of the 
Camerons, as they quit their cover 
— Come to me, and I will give you 
flesh,—a fierce challenge, that day 
amply redeemed. It was asplendid 
charge; a handful upon a host; 
the nearest thing in modern warfare 
to be compared with it is Charles 
Napier’s charge at Meeanee. 
Inverlochy was the most decisive 


* Here are a few extracts from the Minutes of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, during 
the period in question :— 
* 1644, 29 May. The Marquis of Huntley, Irvine of Drum, and Gordon of Haddo, 


excommunicated for their rebellious conspiracy and insurrection against their kirk 


kingdom, 


* 1644, 12 June. Excommunication of the Earl of Montros an 
lious invading of their native kingdom with all hostility. 
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‘16 


} 
an 


J 1 » J ° ? 
1 others, for their rebel- 


644, 25 Sept. The said day no doctrine, in respect the exerceeser was abstracted 


through the troubles of the time, and for fear of Irish armie was obliged to leave their 


houses, 


‘1645, 18 Feb. No meeting, because of the enemy was for the time within the bounds 
of the presbytery, so that the brethren could not safely convene together. 
‘1645, 5 March. No meeting for the reason foresaid ; and, besides, the whole brethrez 


were forced to flee from their houses. 


* 1646. There could be no meeting in February by reason of the great storm ; n¢ 
hitherto in March, by reason of continowale armies and parties of Highlanders remaining 


within the bounds of the presbytery,’ 


Next year all those who had been engaged in the rebellion are required to sign and 
acknowledge in sackcloth, *to the shedding of the blood of the Lord's people and in the 
cases of church discipline, which occur for some time thereafter, the frail delinquent 
commonly attribute their misfortunes to ‘the soldiers of James Grahame, his army,’ wh 


seem to have been somewhat rough wooers. 
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of Montrose’s victories—the Camp- 
bells being literally driven into the 
sea—and its effect was instanta- 
neous. The prestige of Argyle is 
destroyed. The Gordon cavalry, 
headed by the noblest gentleman of 
their race, join the royal standard. 
The army of the northern rebels— 
a rope of sand, at the best, we may 
believe,—melts away in a_ night. 
Montrose marches through Aber- 
deenshire and Moray into the 
Mearns without seeing a foe. 
Neither Baillie nor Hurry will fight, 
and the Graham, in his rapid mas- 
terly way, pushes past them to sack 
Dundee ; from which town he effects 
a still more rapid and masterly 
retreat upon Glen Esk. The hills 
form a citadel where he knows that 
he is safe. These forlorn regions 
are his depdts. The Lowland cavalry 
dare not follow him through the 
passes. ‘Thenceforward, for weeks 
and months, he becomes obscure, 
impalpable, veiled in darkness, a 
sort of terrible myth. Rumours 
may reach the covenanting generals 
from Athole, from Loch Katrine, from 
Ben Lomond—not to be relied on, 
however, for the Puritan spies are 
baffed and at fault. So Hurry 
marches towards Inverness, to join 
the Northmen, who are again in the 
field; but Montrose is forthwith 
upon his trail, and at Alderne, in a 
stiff and well-contested fight, the 
veteran army perishes. 3aillie, 
advancing cautiously along the 
southern bank of the Spey, keeps 
the royal force in sight for several 
days, till the Marquis again eludes 
him, and the scent is lost among the 
woods of Abernethy. At length, at 
Alford, in Strathdon, the two 
generals finally encounter, and 
though young Lord Gordon is 
slain—a heavy and distressful blow 
—Baillie is utterly routed. Of all 
the covenanting armies, only one now 
remains to be dealt with; and, 
among the thickets of Kilsyth, 
Montrose wins his last, perhaps his 
most memorable victory. He has 
kept his word. From Inverness 
to the Border the royal authority is 
re-established, he has brought back 
Scotland to the King. 

‘To do what Montrose did, to win 
successive victories over seven or 
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eight trained armies, each of them 
superior in numbers, discipline, and 
organization to that which he led, 
must be counted no small achieve- 
ment: but the peculiar difficulty 
which he had to meet, and which a 
really great man only could have 
met with success, resulted from the 
peculiar constitution of his own 
force. The Highlander was brave, 
and he liked fighting. But he liked 
plunder better, and he liked to 
secure his plunder. So that the 
General was placed in a curious 
dilemma. Whenever he gained a 
battle, he lost hisarmy. The victor, 
in the hour of victory, was left at 
the mercy of the vanyuished. It is 
assuredly not the least remarkable 
fact in Montrose’s career, that he 
contrived to secure permanent and 
enduring results; in effect, to sub- 
due and pacify the whole of Scot- 
land, with an army that continually 
melted away, and to which victory 
was in truth more fatal than defeat. 
Any energetic Celtic robber could 
issue from the passes, harry the 
plain, rive the black cattle of his 
Lowland neighbours, and then retire 
swiftly with the spoil to his moun- 
tain lair. He could do this; it was 
all that he could do. Montrose, 
by the felicity and daring of his 
genius, contrived to make these 
fickle and fitful elements work 
out a great scheme of national 
liberation. For, though the body 
dissolved like the snow, the spirit, 
the man, remained—a man who 
acted as a magnet, who drew sol- 
diers out of every valley through 
which he passed, at whose cry the 
Redshanks gathered together from 
their remotest hills. Such a man 
was a centre, a nucleus, a rallying- 
point; and so long as their dreaded 
enemy lived—even after, on his way 
to England, he had been worsted by 
a foreign army—the rebel govern- 
ment knew that its supremacy in 
Scotland was not assured. 

One sometimes wishes that Mont- 
rose had died in battle, wrapt, it 
may be, in the flag he had kept so 
bravely. But it was better not. A 
stormy death on the battle-field was 
fitter for Dundee. Montrose’s was 
a well-balanced character; his life 
also was well-balanced. But it 
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needed the last scene to perfect it. 
‘The death gives it a beautiful lyric 
completeness which most lives, 
however striking in their separate 
incidents, want. ’Tis a noble poem 
from beginning to end, breaking 
into a solemn dirge and wail of 
funeral music at the close. 


Many portraits of John Graham 
of Claverhouse have been preserved, 
and no physiognomist can study 
these portraits—more especially the 
Leven portrait by Sir Peter—beauti- 
ful and scornful as Antinous—with- 
out suspecting that there was some- 
thing greater in him than was mani- 
fested in his life. His life for the 
most part was uneventful; only at 
the close was he brought face to 
face with a great crisis. How did 
he bear himself in the day of trial ? 
I think we have sufficient evidence 
to satisfy us that in circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, he displayed 
surprising ability, sagacity, and 
aptitude for the conduct of great 
affairs. 

His life, hitherto, had been tame. 
He had done the work assigned to 
him in a plain, sensible, matter-of- 
fact way, striving to do it thorough- 
ly, and to make an end of it as 
quickly as possible. It never seems 
to have occurred to him that, in his 
dealings with the West Country 
Whigs, he was making for himself 
an evil name, that to future genera- 
tions this military chief, executing 
without fear, or favour, or passion, 
the office committed to him by 
government, would be represented 
as a devil upon earth,—cruel, 
violent, rapacious, a lover of inno- 
cent blood. I do not think that he 
exceeded his commission, and the 
traditions of pitiless severity rest 
upon no historical basis. We know, 
on the contrary that, when in com- 
mand at Dundee, his government 
was mild and beneficent. He 
abolished the punishment of death 
for petty thefts,—a wonderfully en- 
lightened measure for the age, and 
one which could never have occurred 
to a man of the temperament 
ascribed by his defamers to Dundee. 
The truth is, that his character has 
been painted by the zealots whom 
he tried to crush; and pedlars and 
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divines, the passion of the mob, and 
the animosity of the Church, have 
begotten between them a monstrous 
caricature. Even his domestic vir- 
tues—his temperance and his chas- 
tity—have been used to his disad- 
vantage. One of his libellers com- 
plains that he was neither a debau- 
chee nor a drunkard; his insatiate 
thirst for the blood of the saints 
leaving him no time to cultivate the 
milder vices. 

He waited long; but his oppor- 
tunity at last arrived. The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 took place. 

Loyalty with Dundee could hardly 
be called a passion. It was rather 
an ineradicable instinct which pre- 
vented him from seeing for a mo- 
ment that any road, other than that 
which lay by the throne, was open 
to him. ‘It is notin the power of 
love or any other folly? he had 
said long before, ‘to alter my loy- 
alty.’ And when the hour of trial 
came he never halted nor faltered. 
The King was the King — that 
was the end of the whole matter. 
He stayed with James to the last, 
and when in a stupid panic and 
bewilderment the Prince left his 
kingdom, Dundee immediately 
hurried down to Scotland, bearing 
with him the royal commission 
appointing him Commander-in-Chief 
of the royal forces in the North. 

But he was not a blind nor igno- 
rant partisan. Many letters, written 
by him when a fugitive in the 
Highlands, have been preserved. 
Macaulay has said that Claverhouse 
spelt like a washerwoman. But 
these letters alone would suffice to 
prove that, if he spelt like a washer- 
woman, he reasoned like a states- 
man; the fact which chiefly con- 
cerns us. The truth is, however, 
that he spelt neither better nor worse 
—rather better, perhaps, upon the 
whole—than the majority of his no- 
ble contemporaries; and his style is 
excellent,—terse, luminous, directly 
and admirably tothe point. There 
is complete absence of violence or 
passion in his correspondence ; he 
reasons quietly; he is_ politic, 
moderate, deliberative, at times sar- 
castic and even humorous. He 
never scolds as his biographer, Mr. 
Napier, scolds. ‘Brand, Mr. Na- 
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pier observes in a characteristic 
passage, ‘proved a scoundrel, and 
proceeded at once to the Prince of 
Orange, to whom he was introduced 
by another scoundrel, Gilbert Bur- 
net.’ Dundee does not say that 
Burnet is a scoundrel,—simply and 
quietly, and with a pleasant air of 
contempt, he calls him ‘Gibby.’ 
‘Even Cassillis is gone astray, mis- 
led by Gibby” Melfort had enclosed 
a letter, addressed by James to the 
Scottish bishops, most of whom, 
however, were prudently keeping 
outof sight. Dundee, in his reply, 
cannot resist the temptation to jest. 
‘The bishops?’ he says; ‘I know 
not where they are! They are now 
the Kirk invisible! I willbe forced 
to open the letter, and send copies 
attested to them, and keep the origi- 
nal till I can find out our primate.’ 
This composure, this superiority to 
impotent resentment, this capacity to 
jesi—at a time,too, when almost every 
Scottish nobleman had proved dis- 
loyal, and when, among Highland 
wastes, with almost superhuman 
industry, he was striving to raise an 
army for the King, and for the great 
enterprise which he meditated,—are 
very noticeable traits in the man. 
There are other respects in which 
these letters are characteristic. 
Those who have hitherto regarded 
Claverhouse as the ignorant partisan 
or mere military chief, will be sur- 
prised to make acquaintance with a 
statesman holding large views and 
solid conceptions of public policy. 
The writer manifests, moreover, 
combined with the most perfect 
courtesy, a singular frankness of 
tone and independence of aim. 
There is a letter to Lord Strath- 
naver, who had advised him to re- 
nounce King James, and had offered 
his mediation with the government, 
which breathes the true spirit of 
chivalry. The peer had been en- 
tirely mistaken when he supposed 
that the royal cause was desperate. 
On the contrary, the rebel govern- 
ment had not the shadow of sta- 
bility. ‘However,’ continues the 
writer, ‘I am no less obliged to 
your lordship, seeing that you made 
an offer of your assistance at a time 
when you thought T needed it.’ His 
letters to Lord Murray—Athole’s 
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eldest son—are models of diploma- 
tic address. He calmly enumerates 
all the personal inducements which 
were likely to influence a man like 
Murray—believed by Dundee to be 
false, but whom he desired, if 
possible, to secure—and then he 
proceeds in a candid statesmanlike 
tone to admit the justice of many of 
the popular complaints, and to show 
how the abuses which had irritated 
the nation might be most easily 
redressed. But the most remark- 
able letters are those addressed to 
Melfort, the evil genius of King 
James. Melfort was one of Dun- 
dee’s old friends ; and yet he had to 
tell him plainly that it was neces- 
sary for the King’s interest that he 
should cease to hold any office about 
the King’s person. He does this 
with perfect frankness, and yet in 
the way the least calculated to 
wound. I must make a few ex- 
tracts from these letters—which are 
valuable, moreover, as showing how 
intimately Dundee, though in re- 
mote districts of the Highlands (he 
dates from Moy, in Lochaber, and 
Struan, in Athole), was acquainted 
with the dispositions of the Scottish 
nobility. 


Dundee to Me lfort. 

‘Iwas not a little surprised to 
find by yours, that my name has 
been made use of in carrying on de- 
signsagainst you. . . . If Lhad'any 
such design, I would rather have 
trusted myself to the king, and 
written frankly to himself. I will 
assure you, all my endeavours to 
lay you aside, were only to your- 
self. I thought myself bound in 
duty to the king, and friendship to 
you, not to dissemble to you the 
circumstances you stand in with 
the generality of this country, and 
many in the neighbouring. Your 
merit and rising fortune has raised 
envy. Your favour with the king 
is cause enough with his enemies, 
and, I am feared, even with his am- 
bitious friends; which I am sure 
can never be imagined to be one 
with me, for I can never have any 
pretensions in your way. Besides, 
you have contributed to all the con- 
siderable steps in my fortune. But 
I must tell you, besides these gene- 
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rals, there are many pretend to have 
received disobligations from you: 
and others, no doubt, with design 
on youremployment: yet the most 
universal pretext is the great hand 
you had in carrying on matters of 
religion, as they say, to the ruin of 
king and country. I must tell you 
| heard a great resentment against 
you for advising the giving the Bulls 
for the bishops; and I am feared 
they themselves believe it. You 
know what the Church of England 
is in England: and both there and 
here they say generally that the 
king himself is not disposed to push 
matters of religion, or force people 
to do things they scrupled in con- 
science; but that you, to gain favour 
with those of that religion, had 
proved and prevailed with him, con- 
trary to his inclination, to do what 
he did, which has given his enemies 
occasion to destroy him and the 
monarchy. This being, as I assure 
you it is (however unjust), the 
general opinion of those nations, I 
thought in prudence for your own 
sake, as wellas the king’s, you would 
have thought it best to seem to be 
out of business for a time, that 
the king’s business might go on 
smoother, and all pretext be taken 
away for rebellion; and this only in 
case the king find difficulty in his 
affairs; for I am obliged to tell you 
that, if the people take umbrage as to 
their religion, it will be, notwith- 
standing of all the foreign aid, a 
long war. . . You desire I may tell 
you your faults. I use to see none in 
my friends, and, to tell you what 
others find, when I do not believe 
them, were to lose time... Itis 
the unjustest thing in the world, 
that not being popular must be an 
argument to be laid aside by the 
king. I do really think it were hard 
for the king to do it; but glorious 
‘for you—if once you be convinced 
that the necessity of the king’s affairs 
requires it—to do it of yourself, and 
beg it of him.’ 

A few words, now, regarding the 
campaign on which he had em- 
barked. 

Dundee, at the outset, acted with 
great caution. He was content to 
clear the Highlands of the enemy. 
He did not care to risk a decisive 
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battle ; and his want of cavalry, and 
the predatory habits of the hillmen 

made him slow to quit the natural 
fastnesses of the North. These are 

the reasons for delay which he as- 
signs in his letters to the Secretary. 

‘My Lord, I have given the king 
in general, account of things here; 
but to you Iwill be more particular. 
As to myself, I have sent you it at 

large. You may by it a little un- 

derstand the state of the country. 

You will see that, when I had a seen 
advantage, I endeavoured to profit 

on it; but, on the other hand, 
shunned to hazard anything for fear ° 
of a ruffle; for the least of that 

would have discouraged all. I 

thought if I could gain time, and 

keep up a figure of a party, without 

loss, it was my best till we got 

assistance: which the enemy get 

from England every day... The 

only inconveniency of the delay is, 

that the honest suffer extremely in 

the Low Country in the time, and I 

dare not go down for want of horse 

—and, in part, for fear of plunder- 

ing all, and so making enemies, 

having no pay.’ 

At last he was prepared. Amid 
these sterile and dismal defiles, as 
they were then deemed,—‘ an inter- 
minable chaos of mountain and of 
forest, and of the haunts of wild 
beasts, in the language of one of 
his followers,—he had gathered an 
army. His standard-bearer has de- 
scribed, in lines which, in Mr. Na- 
pier’s opinion, are not unworthy of 
the great poets of antiquity, the 
muster of the clans. Skye had sent 
forth its power. From her wild and 
wolfy forests all Badenoch had 
flocked to the fight. Isla and Iona’s 
isles, Knapdale and Jura, Knoidart 
and Moidart, Rachlin and Rasay, 
Barra and Mull, with every neigh- 
bouring tribe, had rushed to arms. 
The dauntless Glengarry, the great 
Glencoe, the youthful Lord of the 
Isles, the Captain of Clanranald, 
Keppoch ‘flaming with gold, the 
heroic and knightly Lochiel, Mac- 
leod of Rassa, ‘from the crest of 
whose helm a brazen serpent hisses 
defiance,’ Stewarts, Grants, Frasers, 
Macleans, Macneils, had joined Dun- 
dee in Lochaber, when the royal 
standard was unfurled. They had 
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cleared the hill-country, and now 
they were prepared to sweep the 
plain,—not, however, until Mackay, 
presuming on Dundee’s forced inac- 
tion, had reached the gate of the 
Highlands. 

‘That July morning must have re- 
paid Dundee for many dull and 
stagnant years. Life, hitherto, had 
gone somewhat tamely with him: 
but to-day he has gathered the clans, 
and hangs like a hawk above the 
pass. ‘The joy of the falcon, as its 
wings quiver in the sunlight, before 
it falls upon its prey, is, perhaps, 
comparable to the thrill which 
Dundee felt that summer morn- 
ing, ere he hurled his claymores at 
Mackay. The fair kingdom of Scot- 
land—lying, as it were, at his feet, 
—was the immediate prize of vic- 
tory; how many kingdoms, there- 
after, who can tell ?* 

The Presbyterian general, with 
sooo men, horse and foot soldiers, 
passed unmolested through the pass 
of Killiecrankie on the morning of 
the 27th July, and took up a posi- 
tion on the north bank of the Garry. 
Dundee, whose head-quarters were 
at Blair-of-Athol, around which the 
clans were encamped, waited until 
Mackay had put the pass fairly 
between his army and the Low 
Country. Leaving a small force in 
the enemy’s front to engage his 
attention, he crossed the ‘Tilt with 
the remainder of his men above 
Blair, marched round the back of 
the Hill of Lude, and, cresting the 
heights of Renroy, descended on 
Mackay’s right flank. This move 
not only obliged Mackay to change 
his front, but, in the event of the 
day going against him, left him in a 
position of imminent peril—the 
steep banks of the flooded Garry 
lying directly in his rear. The hill- 
men, however, did not immediately 
attack—Dundee holding them back 
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‘until the sun had left the hill,’ 
Then—himself in the van—he 
threw them upon the enemy’s line. 
He had barely 2000 men: but the 
impetuous charge of the Highlanders 
was irresistible. They had to ad- 
vance across a level plain of some 
extent, and many fell in the ad- 
vance: but Mackay’s men, the mo- 
ment the claymores were among 
them, wavered and gave way. Many 
fell on the field. Many were driven 
into the Garry. More than five 
hundred were captured and brought 
in prisoners next day by the Athole 
men, who had taken no part in the 
fight. The rout of the Presbyterian 
army was complete. It was, in fact, 
utterly annihilated—only a few fugi- 
tive horsemen reaching the Low 
Country in safety. 

There are one or two points in 
the conduct of this battle which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. 

Dundee allowed Mackay to take 
his army through the pass, and then 
threw himself between the Presby- 
terian general and his line of re- 
treat. He adopted this course to 
make defeat decisive. At the coun- 
cil-of-war held on the morning of 
the battle, it was suggested that 
Mackay should be attacked on his 
passage through the pass. But 
Dundee refused to adopt this sugges- 
tion. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ it is not enough 
to drive them back: they must be 
destroyed. Give us a decisive vic- 
tory, and Scotland is ours in a 
week. Let Mackay and his troopers 
enter this cul-de-sac, and not a man 
of them escapes.’ The move was at 
once daring and politic: and the 
issue of the day’s fight fully vin- 
dicated the sagacious and far-seeing 
hardihood of Dundee. 

It is noticeable, also, that thus 
early, Dundee had won the confi- 
dence of the clans. They had re- 
cognized at once the hand of a 


That Killiecrankie, had Dundee lived, would have made him master of all Scotland 


cannot be doubted. The day after the news of the battle had reached Edinburgh, Duk 
Hamilton wrote, ‘ We have got no notice of Dundee’s motion since the action ; and we fear 
all Perthshire and Angus will be in arms for him generally; so what resolution the king 
takes should not be delayed; for if he carries Stirling he has all Scotland” Sir John 
Dalrymple, the Lord-Advocate, writing on the previous day, calls the news, ‘ sorry, sad, 
and surprising. I think the other side of Tay is lost. and Fife is in very ill tune. The 
Lord help us, and send you good news of your son.’ And Sir William Lockhart, the 
Solicitor-General, writes, * All we can do is to entreat the King will send force with all 
expedition here; for we have nothing to hinder Dundee to overrun the whole country,’ 
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master. Nothing proves this more 
conclusively than the well-ascer- 
tained fact that the two armies faced 
each other in order of battle for 
more than three hours before the 
charge was made. It was difficult 
to restrain the hillmen at any 
time; and it must have been doubly 
difficult when they were being galled 
by the cannon which Mackay had 
brought with him. But the de- 
clining sun shone full in the faces 
of the clans; and Dundee resolutely 
declined battle until it had sunk be- 
hind the hills. The battle of Killie- 
erankie was fought in the summer 
twilight. These wild mountaineers, 
had they had their will, would have 
drawn their claymores, whenever, 
emerging from the hazel woods of 
Lude, they caught sight of the foe; 
but their chief had said that it was 
needful to wait, and without a mur- 
mur they obeyed. 

Daring and vigilant, cautious and 
far-seeing, prompt and _ resolute, 
Dundee undoubtedly possessed the 
qualities of a great commander. 
Throughout the whole of the cam- 
paign he appears to have committed 
only one blunder. But it was a 
fatal one. He led his men at Killie- 
crankic, Yet it was a calculated 
rashness. At the council-of-war, 
held on the morning of the battle, 
Lochiel had declared that he would 
quit the camp if the General put 
himself in the front. The life of 
Dundee was more valuable to the 
monarchy than even a victory at 
Killiecrankie. But Dundee had 
resisted. Would the clans trust him 
thereafter, if they saw him seeking 
safety in the rear? For the future 
he would be prudent; but—to win 
the confidence of his men—he must 
be permitted to give one harvest- 
day’s work to the king his master. 
Lochiel yielded; and when the 
charge was made, Dundee was in 
the van. 

‘ And if any of us shall fall upon 
this occasion, he had said to his 
men before the battle, ‘ we shall have 
the honour of dying in our duty, 
and as becomes true men of valour 
and conscience.’ He himself fell 
early, pierced in the right side by a 
musket-ball. But he lived to know 
that he had won a great victory. 











As he fell from his home, one of his 
officers, a Johnstone, caught him in 
his arms. ‘How goes the day? 
asked the dying Viscount; and 
being answered, ‘It goes well for 
the king, but I am sorry for your 
lordship ;’ he replied, ‘It the less 
matters for me, seeing that it goes 
well for my master.’ 

It is said that Dundee lived long 
enough to dictate a letter to the 
king: and the assertion is not un- 
authenticated. This is the letter 
which has been preserved :— 


Lord Dundee’s Letter to King Juies, 
after the Fight. 


‘Sir,—It has pleased God to give 
your forces a great victory over the 
rebels, in which three-fourths of 
them have fallen under the weight 
of our swords. I might say much 
of the action, if I had not the honour 
to command in it: but of 5000, 
which was the best computation I 
could make of the rebels, it is cer- 
tain that there cannot have escaped 
above 1200 men. We have not lost 
full out 900. This absolute victory 
made us masters of the field and 
the enemy’s baggage, which I gave 
to the soldiers, who, to do them all 
right, officers and common men, 
Highlands, Lowlands, and Irish, be- 
haved themselves with equal gal- 
lantry to whatever I saw in the 
hottest battles fought abroad by dis- 
ciplined armies; and this Mackay’s 
old soldiers felt on this occasion. 
I cannot now, sir, be more par- 
ticular; but take leave to assure 
your Majesty the kingdom is gene- 
rally disposed for your service, and 
impatiently wait for your coming: 
and this success will bring in the 
rest of the nobility and gentry, 
having all their assurances for it, 
except the notorious rebels. ‘There- 
fore, sir, for God’s sake assist us, 
though it be with such another 
detachment of your Irish forces as 
you sent us before, especially of 
horse and dragoons, and you will 
crown our beginnings with a com- 
plete success, and yourself with an 
entire possession of your ancient 
hereditary kingdom of Scotland. 
My wounds forbid me to enlarge to 
your Majesty at this time, though 
they tell me they are not mortal. 
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However, sir, I beseech your Ma- 
jesty to believe, whether I live or 
die, I am entirely yours, 

‘ DUNDEE.’ 

Dr. Pitcairn wrote a classical epi- 
taph on Claverhouse which Dryden 
translated, and which everybody 
snows; but terser and more telling 
was the exclamation of the old chief, 
who remembered the charge at 
Killiecrankie, at the indecisive fight 
of Sheriff-muir,—‘ Oh, for one hour 
of Dundee !’ 

And now, in parting with the 
Scottish Royalists, it would be un- 
generous to fail to acknowledge the 
obligations under which Mr. Mark 
Napier has laid his countrymen. 
With keen sympathy and indefati- 
gable industry he has investigated 
an immense volume of documentary 
evidence bearing upon the careers 
of Montrose and Dundee. Generally 
speaking, I agree with the conclu- 
sions to which his research has led 
him; and, although his political 
opinions are somewhat vioient, and 
his language occasionally rather un- 
measured, his sharpest opponents 
must confess that his books are 


excellent reading. 


* * * 


But itis time to close. Here we 
end our talk about the heroes, as 
we call them, in whose behalf 
throughout these desultory papers 
[have sought to stir your sympathy. 
Montrose, Lacardaire, Blake, Ca- 
your, Wilson, Ferrier, the Napiers— 
a somewhat motley and contrasted 
group, it must be admitted. What 
then had these men in common? 
in what, in other words, does the 
heroic element consist? In all of 
them, undoubtedly, there was a 
nobility of life, a greatness of soul, 
of which we see little in the com- 
mon world: but is there not, above 
and beyond these, some more special 
and vital element of union, bind- 
ing together men, whose carcers 
and characters (when regarded from 
the outside) are so widely separated ? 
I think that there is such an ele- 
ment; and that this element is the 
imagination, 
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All these men were idealists. 
Even Cavour was a dreamer. ‘So 
much the worse for him,’ the 
materialist and the prig reply. To 
me it seems, on the contrary, that 
Cavour’s dreaming was his salva- 
tion. Had Cavour been an unima- 
ginative man, be would, I fancy, 
have become a mere trickster. 
There is no saying to what depths 
of diplomatic baseness he might 
have sunk. But the ideal element 
in him, not only made him great, 
but kept him pure. The thoughts 
of a man whose monomania (if you 
like the word) was a free Italy, could 
never become very mean. Into this 
pure temple of his soul no foul or 
noxious creature could enter. But 
if he had had no such imaginative 
conception of the nature of his 
work, Cavour’s was precisely the 
kind of character that, amid dip- 
lomatice trickery and verbal finesse, 
would xapidly have deteriorated. 
So that to a certain extent the 
presence of the imagination (like a 
strong and unselfish love) keeps a 
man pure; and then I think the 
other half of the proposition, that 
no man who is not imaginative can 
be really first-rate in any depart- 
ment of work, may be accepted 
without much further controversy. 
The imagination made Napier a 
great general and Cavour a great 
statesman, as it made Buonarotti a 
great artist and Milton a great poet. 
The imagination is ‘ the bright con- 
summate flower’ of the mind; and 
when the imagination is absent, 
the intellect, never working with 
supreme felicity, never attains to su- 
preme excellence. Religion itself is 
an exercise of the imagination; and a 
prosaic religion is a contradiction in 
terms,—implying as it does, a false 
or radically inadequate conception of 
the Divine nature. In this sense it 
may be said quite truly that many 
‘religious’ people know less of the 
Christian religion than the un- 
believers whom they denounce ; and 
that the Record newspaper (to take 
an extreme case) has no religion 
whatever. 
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XVIII.—WHAT THEY ALL MADE OF IT. 


‘So much,’ I said, ‘for the Cava- 
liers.’ And then folding up the notes 
which I had made, I walked rapidly 
along the sands to the bight where 
I had left Letty with her sketch- 
book and the Newfoundland. 

There are natural vignettes that 
engrave themselves upon the 
memory. I hadseen Longhaven a 
hundred times before; but the 
sentiment of the picture to-night had 
undergone a change. This is the 
sort of impression which it left on 
my mind—as nearly as I can de- 
scribe it :— 

A creek in the autumn evening— 
high banks on either side shut off 
the slanting rays of the sunset, 
which strike with a curiously win- 
try effect on the midway waters of 
the bay—the tide is falling, and 
there is a long reach of glittering 
sand. Just at the point where the 
chill sunbeams strike the sea, a pair 
of terns are bending and bowing, 
with a lithe, swallow-like motion, 
over the water, on which they light 
momentarily, as if with the tips of 
their wings. I can see the pure 
white of their bodies, their black 
caps, their red bills. The evening 
is falling quickly, there is a sad 
solitariness in this deserted bay, 
which the presence of these little 
morsels of animated life—so remote 
from our sympathies—only serves 
to increase. No—wherever else it 
may be-—this is not our rest. 

Letty still sat almost on the 
spot where I had left her. That 
slight, charming, exquisite figure 
could not be mistaken. I saw her 
first;. her hands were folded upon 
her lap, her hat had been thrown 
aside, and the sea-breeze played 
with her curls. The Newfoundland 
looked gravely into his mistress’s 
face. She started when she noticed 
me; and there was in her eyes, 
when she addressed me, the wist- 


ful look of one who has gazed 
wearily across the sea for the sail 
which does not return. ‘ Horace 
has been here,’ she said, slowly, and 
as if she articulated with difficulty, 
‘and he has—gone.’ She did not 
say more: but I knew that our 
little pastoral had come to the end 
which I had foreseen, and that the 
lovers had parted. 

‘Our BELL WILL GET Hm YET!’ 

This was Lady Grizel’s conclu- 
sion when she heard, somehow, of 
the scene I have just described. 

What then? 

I have no doubt that Horace is 
fairly happy, if not supremely blest. 
Yet sometimes, it may be, that 
subtle haunting charm of face and 
voice and presence steals across his 
memory ; he wonders, in idle moods, 
whether the sea, with its passion 
and its mystery, be not better after 
all than the fertile (for Bell obeys 
the Divine injunction, and is fruit- 
ful and multiplies and replenishes 
the earth) but somewhat flat piece 
of terra firma, where he has set up 
his household gods; whether, in 
brief, the wayward, daring, provok- 
ing, exquisitely tantalizing Letty 
of the Laburnums was not capable 
of ministering to higher needs, of 
answering finer fancies and lighter 
thought, than she whose sweet un- 
vexed face, and meek household 
ways, rather bore him at times. 
This may be, I say; yet I do not 
think that he repines. Had he a 
few drops of our gipsy blood in his 
veins it would be different; you 
and I would go down on our gouty 
knees for a smile from those proud 
eyes that are yet capable of most 
willing and tender obedience ; but 
Horace is not a Bohemian. The 
patient Penelope does all his bid- 
ding; and he has long ago forgotten 
whatever took place in that magical 
solitude,— 


Where Circe weaves her great web year by year, 


So shining, slender, and instinct with grace, 
As weave the daughters of Immortal race, 
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CONCERNING TEN YEARS: WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 
THINGS LEARNED IN THEM. 


HIS afternoon, I went and saw 

several sick persons, rich and 
poor, whom it was my duty to go 
and see. Some of them dwell in 
very handsome houses; some in 
very poor little cottages. It is 
pleasant, when one has to visit sick 
folk who are poor, to find that it is not 
necessary (as it often is in towns) 
to climb long and unsavoury stairs, 
but that the humble friends to be 
visited abide in real quaint country 
cottages, which the advancing city 
has as yet spared. Pleasant to me 
is the little bit of grass in front, 
and the old untended hedge of 
thorn: pleasant the lowly dwelling 
of one story, with its weather-stained 
walls and its roof of red tiles; 
pleasant its homely interior, that 
earries one’s thoughts back to a cer- 
tain country parish long unseen. 
Capriciously, the advancing tide of 
building here and there spares such 
a place; ina little while to be en- 
guifed by the great stone and 
mortar sea. 

Insuch a place, this afternoon, an 
aged grandmother told me an in- 
stance of the extraordinary precocity 
and understanding of a little grand- 
son, who stood casting bashful yet 
wistful looks at the visitor from 
beneath a great mass of uncombed 
hair. Each Sunday that little man 
attends divine service at a certain 
church concerning whieh I desire to 
say, that if any intelligent reader 
of Fraser chooses to send me ten 
thousand pounds, or even five thou- 
sand, to expend on the beautifying 
of it, the wish of that intelligent 
reader shall be faithfully and 
lovingly carried into execution. 
On returning from church on a 
forenoon on which it happened that 
the present writer did not preach, 
that fine little man with the great 
head of hair has been known to 
use such words as the following: 
‘ We hadna our ain minister the day: 
it was anither man that preached.’ 
I listened to the good old grand- 
mother, relating these facts, with 
the reverence and interest with 
which, for many reasons, I always 


listen to anything told concerning 
little children by those most nearly 
related to them, who cannot have 
much of life to come. It is a con- 
trast that never ceases to touch, and 
that is always most suggestive, 
childhood and age side by side: the 
little feet that may have so many 
weary steps before them, and the 
aged ones whose long rest must be 
near. I suppose the lines you may 
read here are very commonplace, 
and I don’t know who wrote them; 
but I read them in a newspaper ten 
years ago, and I cannot forget them, 
though I have forgot all the rest of 
the poem: 

They lie upon my pathway bleak, 

These flowers that once grew wild, 

As on a father’s careworn cheek 

The ringlets of his child: 

The golden mingled with the gray, 

And chasing half its gloom away. 

But besides the general considera- 
tions which would have made the 
important narrative interesting, it 
had chanced that on the same day, 
an analogous history had been re- 
lated to me in a very different scene. 
In a very gorgeous drawing-room, 
not very far away from the little red- 
tiled cottage, a young mother had 
bewailed to me the increase of slang, 
even among the very young: adding 
as an instance the following infor- 
mation. Her son, aged five, and 
her daughter, aged eight, had a 
little quarrel. The daughter 
desired to make it up again: the 
boy was obdurate in the sense of 
ill-usage. On which the little girl 
said persuasively, holding out a 
friendly hand, ‘Come, Frank, and 
extend the flapper of friendship!’ 
And the little boy was instantly 
melted and won by so touching an 
appeal to his better feelings. 

If the metaphysical reader, is 
under the impression that these in- 
cidents are related with the design 
of enforcing or illustrating any 
principle, all that need be said is 
that the metaphysical reader is very 
far mistaken. The writer is slowly 
but surely approaching his proper 
subject, by a path which, though 
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apparently devious, is in truth 
straight as an arrow. These brief 
narratives are to be esteemed in the 
light of a rapid glance to right and 
another to left as he proceeds: but 
their relation to the matter to be 
discussed at great length in the 
following pages is one which it 
would take too much time to set 
forth satisfactorily. And, that it 
may not be set forth in an unsatis- 
factory manner, I have been led, after 
much reflection, to resolve not to 
set it forth at all. 

Having seen various sick persons 
till about five o’clock, I then ceased 
from that interesting but sometimes 
very trying duty; and proceeded 
to take a short rapid walk in the 
waning light. It was a_ frosty 
afternoon, one of the earliest of 
November: the air was crisp, and 
all the western sky was red: ruddy 
was the glow cast on the windows 
of that suburban lane, and upon 
the faces of the passers-by. Certain 
circumstances, not of general im- 
portance, made the writer’s thoughts 
turn upon that great, familiar, 
and unutterably touching matter, 
of the lapse of time. Never again, 
after to-morrow’s sun has risen, will 
he be able to call himself the same 
number of years old that to-night he 
still may. But the special thought 
suggested was this: How differently 
different people take the lapse of 
time; and bear their years. There 
were many trees, small and great, by 
the sides of that suburban way. 
And what struck one was this. 
Some had their leaves quite green, 
even to-day, when most leaves are 
crisp and sere, and when many have 
fallen. And beholdinga quite green 
tree, thick with leaves, and a bare 
withered tree of the same species, 
side by side, one could not help 
thinking, Now that tree is like 
Smith, and that other like Brown. 
Brown is withered; Smith is green. 
Each is of the other’s age in fact: 
but how different in appearance; 
and yet more in feeling. Yet the 
fact doubtless is, that though Smith 
and Brown both belong to the genus 
human being, and to the species 
clergyman, they differ constitution- 
ally and essentially. They differ, 
even as that tall acacia, with its 
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drooping leaves green as in June, 
differs from that russet beech, that 
shows a ragged bulk against the 
sky, and that has strewn this path- 
way deep with rustling leaves. 
Yes, there are not many things in 
which people differ more from one 
another, than in the fashion in which 
they take the lapse of time. 

There are foik who begin to feel 
as though winter had come, early in 
September. There are those who, 
at that month’s middle or even its 
end, think that it is almost summer 
still. I have been told bya lady 
who began early to feel as if old, 
how once, when some one had spoken 
of her as young, she interrupted 
that person ; and (in all good faith) 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, no; you don’t know 
how old I am: I am nearly a quar- 
ter of a century!’ Of course that 
was a solemn way of putting the 
case: a quarter of a century sounds 
as though it denoted quite a differ- 
ent number from jive and twenty, 
We do not, now, esteem the age 
thus gravely denoted, as a venerable 
ene; but probably many readers can 
remember a time when they thought 
four and twenty (for something Was 
lacking of the quarter of a century) 
very old. For young or old is a 
matter relative to your position. 
My friend Smith, who is a clergy- 
man, related to me that when he 
came to be thirty-eight, he esteemed 
himself as very old indeed. Butasud- 
den change was wrought in his feel- 
ing by the fact, that a certain famous 
University made him, at that age, 
a Doctor of Divinity. This cireum- 
stance, which might have tended to 
number him (in his own judgment 
as well as in the judgment of 
others) among the grave and rever- 
end seniors of his profession, had 
just the opposite effect. For, as he 
said with great force of reason, 
‘Though I am old for a human 
being, I am young for a Doctor of 
Divinity!’ And if aman be enabled 
to think himself young quouad joc, 
he will readily proceed to think 
himself young simpliciter. 


And now, my friend, you and I 
are going to look back from this 
calm and mild November evening, 
over ten years. We are going to 
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compare our experience of that time, 
and of what it has left behind it. 
There is a part of our life, in which 
ten years teach us more than we 
shall learn (if we see them) in the 
next thirty, not to say forty. It 
may be pleasant, and not quite un- 
profitable, to sum the gains of that 
time, in the matter of knowledge 
acquired. You do not expect or 
wish me, indeed, to name the greatest 
lessons those ten years past to-night 
has left behind them; or the most 
vital influences they have exerted. 
This is not the time or place. Yet 
we can think of some, not unfit to 
be mentioned here. 


How do you think and feel about 
Money, middle-aged reader, as com- 
pared with the way in which you 
thought and felt about it ten years 
ago? 

Most readers of the English 
language remember little Paul 
Dombey’s question, What is Money? 
They remember likewise how his 
father vainly tried to give that 
thoughtful little man an answer 
which might satisfy him. But 
there is nothing which more effectu- 
ally delivers us from all speculative 
difficulties, than the want of money ; 
and any human being who would 
be too thankful if he could be 
assured he would always be able to 
pay his way, will generally be quite 
content with the definition of money 
as pounds, shillings, and.pence. We 
all know the small round. things 
which people are so anxious to get, 
and which can get their possessors 
somuch. We know, likewise, the 
crisp, rustling, clean bits of thin 
paper which in England represent 
gold and silver; and some readers 
probably know the dirty, sticky, and 
occasionally ragged squares of vege- 
table tissue which in Scotland do 
the like. Then the great question 
of greenbacks suggests itself to the 
perplexed mind; and a vision, in- 
distinct and far-extending, of the 
many odd materials which in dif- 
ferent portions of the earth serve as 
a circulating medium. But into 
such matters we shall not be 
tempted aside; and more need not 
be said, than that we all know what 
1s meant by money. 
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It is all very well for Dr. New- 
man, who never knew in all his life 
what it was to be unable to pay his 
baker, or to buy shoes for his 
children, to be reut asunder by such 
matters as the establishment of the 
Jerusalem bishopric: or even to 
bring himself to daily doubt 
whether in this world there be 
anything except himself,—perhaps 
not that. But a poor clergyman 
with six children, an ailing wife, 
and a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, feels these things not at all. 
‘The hound that is chasing the 
game,’ says the Spanish proverb, 
‘does not feel the fleas.’ And one 
good that comes of the want of 
money, is, that it keeps us from 
feeling the want of certain other 
things. Fanciful wants are real, to 
the man who has every real want 
supplied and anticipated. It was a 
Duke, with limitless estates, and 
who could command everything in 
this world that wealth and rank can 
obtain, who arrived at the condi- 
tion of mind in which his earnest 
desire was, that the Thames at 
Richmond should run dry. ‘Oh, 
that weary river, always running, 
running; and I so tired of it! 
You might gradually bring any 
human being to that, by thoroughly 
supplying each successive want he 
felt. And on the other side, by 
cutting off the supply of the sim- 
plest wants, you might have made 
the Duke content, for the while, 
with very little. Wreck his yacht 
off some savage coast: half-drown 
him: let him struggle to shore with 
life pretty nearly extinct: then pick 
him up and take care of him. And 
in half-an-hour, how thankful the 
man that wanted the Thames to 
cease running, or that cried for the 
moon, will be for a dry blanket and 
a tumbler of hot grog! 

Not for long, of course. No 
human being will be content for 
long. We all want something more. 
You want something more, my 
friendly reader. I wish you may 
get it. I want something more too. 
I want that ten thousand pounds, 
already named. Don’t you wish I 
may get it? 


These things, however, although 
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important and interesting in a high 
degree, ought to come in later in 
this discussion. I write of money. 
Not that I am going to set forth its 
praises. That is sufficiently done in 
all books of Political Economy. 
These works, for the most part, 
leave us with the impression that 
to increase in material wealth is a 
nation’s great end. A very vener- 
able authority has informed us, that 
the love of money is the root of all 
evil. Doubtless, that is so. We 
have all seen many things that make 
it plain. And yet, the moderate 
desire to get money is the root of 
much good. Why does the London 
cabman turn out on a drenching 
rainy day ; and (himself exposed to 
the elements) convey you in luxury, 
seated on the greasy plush, and 
with your feet in the musty straw, 
whither you would? It cannot be 
because he loves you so much; for 
he never beheld you before. No, it 
is the sixpence a mile. And to him 
the accumulating sixpences mean 
food and shelter: his cup of tea, his 
jug of beer. The like simple prin- 
ciple prevails in all other cases, 
People take trouble to serve you, 
because you pay them for it. The 
most disinterested periodical in the 
world is that which you now have 
in your hand: but it may be 
doubted whether the writers, editor, 
and publishers of even it, would 
fulfil their several parts for nothing. 
In one sense, indeed, you may hold 
yourself to have got this magazine 
for nothing: because no conceivable 
number of half-crowns could mount 
up to the true value of its contents. 
The panting coins struggle after 
that, in vain! 

There are many people who would 
do almost anything for money. I 
speak of people who maintain a 
reputable character. There are too 
many who would get money by any 
means whatever; who, to that end, 
would cut a throat, would swindle a 
poor wretch out of his last shilling, 
would forge a will, would marry an 
infamous woman. But of these last 
lam not thinking now. I think of 
people who go to church and the 
like; and think themselves ex- 
tremely good and respectable. I 
have known one or two farmers, 
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paying a rent of a good many 
hundreds a year, who would tell you 
a lie to get half-crown by it. Ihave 
known, too, many persons, in a hum- 
bler rank, whom it would have been 
very unsafe to trust with untold 
copper. And there are respectable 
households where the pervading 
atmosphere keeps ceaselessly though 
silently saying, ‘ Get money; rightly 
if you can; but get money. You 
have not come to that, my reader: 
but perhaps you may be willing to 
confess that ten years’ experience 
has made you stand a good deal in 
aweof money. You have seen what 
it can do: you have seen what the 
want of it can do. How.much evil, 
what misery and destitution, what 
sin and ruin, every clergyman in a 
large town parish has seen come of 
the want of money! Let it be said, 
that the utter want of it is in most 
cases the consequence of sin, as 
well as the cause of sin and misery: 
but, sad to say, the consequence 
often falls on those who have 
nothing to do with the cause. Here 
let me say that if you had seen and 
known what I have seen and known, 
you would wish to see the boasted 
liberty of the British subject 
sharply interfered with in two not 
uncommon cases. When the father 
of a family of poor little children 
is a skilled workman, who could 
maintain them, and maintain him- 
self, in comfort and respectability if 
he chose to work steadily : and when 
he does not choose to work steadily, 
but earns just enough to keep him- 
self generally drunk, leaving his 
wife and children to starve by cold 
and hunger; I don’t hesitate to say 
that I wish that man was treated as 
Virginian slaves are; and made to 
work under the lash to earn that 
which “may support those he is 
bound to maintain. A man who 
does not know how to use freedom, 
has no right toit. After a certain 
length of time of such accursed 
heartlessness and cruelty and selfish- 
ness as I have known, let that man’s 
liberty be forfeited : let him be taken 
and made to labour as a slave in 
public charge; and let what he 
earns be applied to support his 
wife and children. It would be 
mercy to himself: but the truth is, 
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I don’t care a straw for himself. 
Charitable people are placed in a 
cruel dilemma by such cases. If 
you support the poor hungry 
children, you are just encouraging 
their blackguard father to goon in his 
evil ways. And on the other hand, 
you cannot let them perish: you 
will not willingly let them suffer. 
My other case in which a righteous 
interference with personal liberty is 
demanded, is that of poor creatures 
who have acquired an invincible 
habit of drunkenness. After a 
while, they cannot retrieve them- 
selves and reform. In their sober 
moments, they speak as reasonably 
as mortal can of the insanity which 
possesses them: they tell you truly 
that they cannot help it. The sight 
of a whisky-shop or a gin-palace is 
to such an overwhelming tempta- 
tion. As regards drinking, their 
case is hopeless as was Sir Walter 
Scott’s as regarded writing. When 
that great man knew it was killing 
him to write, he could not cease. 
You remember his sad comparison. 
‘Molly might as well put the kettle 
on the fire, and say, “Now, don’t 
boil!” ’ Now, such wretched drunk- 
ards as I have mentioned, would, 
when in their right mind, be thankful 
to put themselves under some irre- 
sistible power; thankful for some 
iron hand that would come in and 
save them from themselves. Surely 
the day will come when the law 
will come in and save them. 
Already, the law will not allow a 
woman to walk on a rope a hundred 
feet from the ground, and the like. 
It will abridge your liberty, by 
taking care of you against your 
will, physically. Why not morally? 

Well, of course we can all see 
reasons why. But in this par- 
ticular case, let the experiment be 
made. 


T remember how, reading as a 
young lad Paley’s Moral Ph ilosophy, 
T used rebelliously to rise up against 
many of the great man’s statements 
in the famous chapter on JZuwman 
Happiness; and especially against 
the declaration, that Happiness con- 
sists in Health. For it seemed very 
plain, that though the absence of 
health may keep you from being 
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happy, it is by no means sure that 
its presence will make you happy. 
I do not take up the further consi- 
deration, that some of the hap- 
piest people we have ever known, 
managed to be happy without health. 
3ut as with Paiey’s health, so is it 
with money, as regards happiness. 
The presence of money, everybody 
knows, will not make you and keep 
you right: but the want of it, asa 
general rule, will make you and 
keep you wrong. You may re- 
member how Thomas Campbell the 
poet, after a hard struggle with 
straitened circumstances lasting 
through several years, thought he 
could bear any earthly trial more 
easily .than the want of money. 
‘Take any shape but that!’ he said 
to misfortune. Think of Hazlitt, 
walking London streets, meeting a 
friend, and saying, ‘For God’s sake 
give me a shilling: I feel a raging 
fire within me: I have eaten nothing 
since yesterday morning!’ You may 
see from what is told us of many 
great men, that their saddest and 
most humiliating troubles have come 
of the want of money. Little of the 
genius of poor Robert Burns appears 
in the letters he wrote entreating 
the loan of a few pounds. 

But I do not think of Otway and 
his roll; nor of Chatterton starving ; 
nor of Johnson and Savage; nor of 
the awful glimpses of Grub-street 
authors we owe to Pope. I do not 
think now of bare garrets which I 
know; nor of poor little neglected 
children, often hungry, always 
ragged. The want of money pinches 
as painfully a good way further up 
the social scale. The straits of gen- 
tility are not undeserving of pity ; 
though they may not get it in due 
measure. Can you imagine an in- 
stance of more thorough misery than 
that which Mr. Thackeray gave us 
in the Book of Snobs, describing poor 
Major Ponto and the extravagance 
of his contemptible jackass of a son ? 

‘Tt found poor Pon in his study 
among his boots, but in such a 
rueful attitude of despondency that 
T could not but remark it. ‘ Look 
at that,” says the poor fellow, hand- 
ing me over a document. “It’s the 
second change in uniform since he’s 
been in the army, and yet there’s no 
3E2 
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extravagance about the lad. But 
look at that! by heaven, Snob, look 
at that, and say how can a man of 
nine hundred keep out of the 
Bench?” He gave a sob as he 
handed me the paper across the 
table; and his old face, and his old 
corduroys, and his shrunk shooting- 
jacket, and his lean shanks, looked, 
as he spoke, more miserably haggard, 
bankrupt, and threadbare.’ 

Now that is the kind of poverty 
and wretchedness of which I want 
you to think. Major Ponto, if he 
could have made up his mind to re- 
trench his establishment, to send his 
lazy son to Australia or New Zea- 
land, and to cease trying to keep up 
a false appearance of means he did 
not possess, would have had a 
revenue more than amply sufficient 
to procure for him and his the 
‘bread to eat and raiment to put 
on.’ And possibly many people 
who have much less than nine hun- 
dred a year, would find their pecu- 
niary difficulties depart, if they 
could make up their mind to go 
down some steps in life. The poor 
clergyman already named, with six 
children and a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, would be a com- 
paratively wealthy man if he were 
to live exactly as labourers do; and 
especially if he gave up finally the 
endeavour to bring up his children 
as ladies and gentlemen. If his 
daughters went out as servants, 
and his sons became day-labourers, 
the whole family would always 
(bating some great misfortune) have 
plenty to eat, and garments that 
would exclude cold. But then, as 
you know, it comes to this: that the 
poor clergyman CANNOT make up his 
mind to all this: he will pinch him- 
self blue, and his wife will wear her 
fingers to the bone, rather than give 
up the battle to keep the place in 
life, the degree in the social scale, 
which belongs to even a very poor 
slergyman, if he faithfully do his 
duty. And forasmuch as this retreat 
to a lower level, where only the 
bare wants of nature will be felt, 
is a thing not to be, there remains 
just the battle with limited means ; 
that terrible battle of self-denial, 
anxiety, and sordid, ceaseless calcu- 
lation, that has broken the spring of 
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many hearts, and cut short many 
lives. A well-meaning lady has re- 
cently published a little volume, 
which professes to explain how a 
house may be managed on £200 
a year. And here is her not very 
encouraging picture of what the 
wife in such a house must be :— 

‘All who marry on £200 a year 
must be educated for such a limit, 
or must educate themselves for it. 
They must be early risers, metho- 
dical managers, have an intimate 
knowledge of wholesome cookery 
and useful needlework; must be 
economical of time, careful of waste 
pieces, of dripping, of suet, of bones, 
and of cinders, which are all of the 
greatest use in household manage- 
ment.’ 

Well, thinking of the want of 
money, and of the straits and 
anxieties which come of it, one 
thinks of such a person as the father 
or mother of that family; and of 
sorry schemings to make the most 
of ‘‘ waste pieces, dripping, suet, 
bones, and cinders.’ One thinks of 
people with an income a great deal 
larger; who, in relation to their 
different position, may have just as 
hard and ceaseless a battle, though 
not exactly in the same ways. Think 
of Sydney Smith, at his dismal 
Yorkshire living. It was £400 a 
year; and he had various methods 
of adding something to it: yet you 
know how, for all his cheerful tem- 
perament and his ‘short views,’ he 
would sometimes, as he sat in the 
evenings looking over his accounts 
and planning how to pay them, 
fairly break down: bend his head 
upon his hands on the table, and 
burst out, ‘ Ah, I see I shall end in 
gaol!’ There must have been a 
constant heavy pressure always on 
that brave heart, before Sydney 
Smith, with his stout nervous sys- 
tem and his splendid circulation, 
yielded thus! And I don’t know a 
picture that touches me more deeply, 
than that of man or woman, the 
father of a family or its widowed 
mother, sitting up after the rest 
have gone to bed, adding up ac- 
counts which there are very scanty 
means to pay, and scheming hard 
to make ten shillings do the work 
of twenty. Cannot you see sucha 
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one, not able to add the figures 
rightly: casting up some column of 
figures ten times over, and ten 
times getting a different result from 
all the rest: looking with pure 
terror for what the awful amount 
will be: and all this with trembling 
hands, a throbbing confused head, 
and a heart far heavier than lead ? 
All this may be borne with little 
outward appearance. But rely on 
it, it is telling. It is wearing the 
poor heart out. It is sapping life. 

* How the least movement will jar 
at such a time miserably on the 
shaken nerves! A little child stir- 
ring in the room will make the 
figures incapable of addition ; even 
the poor cat is apt to be angrily 
ordered out. And then the awful 
prospects of the future: the sicken- 
ing calculation of what will become 
of the children: the scheming how 
to pare a little closer, anywhere! 
I believe firmly that not the poor 
beggar on London street or country 
highway, suffers such anxiety and 
misery about the procuring of the 
means of subsistence, as do many 
most reputable folk, maintaining 
a highly respectable appearance be- 
fore the world. But yearly the poor 
head is getting under water: the 
strength to work and to bear is being 
sapped ; and the ceaseless dread of 
impending misfortune takes posses- 
sion. 

‘Is your mind at ease? ‘ No, it 
is not. Of course you know 
the story of poor Goldsmith’s last 
hours. It was the want of money 
that killed that delightful writer, at 
the age of forty-five. He did not 
see how to pay his debts, or how he 
was to live. There was little spring 
left in his constitution; and so he 
could not stand an illness which a 
hopeful heart would have made 
little of. Let us listen to Mr. Forster. 

‘A week passed: the symptoms 
so fluctuating in the course of it, 
and the evidence of active disease 
so evidently declining, that even 
sanguine expectations of recovery 
would appear to have been at one 
time entertained. But Goldsmith 
could not sleep. His reason seemed 
clear; what he said was always 
perfectly sensible: “ he was at times 
even cheerful ;” but sleep had de- 


serted him, his appetite was gone, 
and it became obvious, in the state 
of weakness to which he had been 
reduced, that want of sleep might 
in itself be fatal. It then occurred 
to Dr. Turton to put a very preg- 
nant question to his patient. “ Your 
pulse,” he said, ‘is in greater dis- 
order than it should be, from the 
degree of fever which you have. 
Is your mind at ease?” “ No, it is 
not,” was Goldsmith’s melancholy 
answer. They are the last words 
we are to hear him utter in this 
world. The end arrived suddenly 
and unexpectedly.’ 

I remember well how a physician 
told me of a poor fellow, an unbene- 
ficed preacher, who came to consult 
him about some illness he had. 
Suitable remedies were prescribed ; 
and it did not seem that much was 
the matter; yet the poor man did 
not get better. In fact, he was 
living in a little lodging he could 
not pay: he had not a friend in the 
world who could help him: all his 
hopes in life were blighted : and all 
the doctors in Britain and all the 
medicines in the Pharmacopceia 
could make nothing of such a case. 
But the physician was wealthy as 
well as kind: and he devised means, 
not medical, which with wonderful 
speed restored that poor fellow to 
health and hope. Do you remember 
how it is recorded of Thackeray, 
that in one of his latest visits to 
Paris, a friend called for him; and 
found him putting some sovereigns 
into a pill-box, on which he wrote, 
Dr. Thackeray's prescription : one to 
be taken occasionally. And on the 
friend asking the meaning of this, 
the kind-hearted great man replied, 
that he had a poor friend in a 
drooping state, who could not mend 
by all means tried; and that he 
thought he had hit upon the right 
medicinal gum. Let us trust Dr. 
Thackeray’s prescription proved 
most effectual. Of one thing we may 
be quite sure: to wit, that the 
treatment of that poor patient did 
great good to the Doctor himself. 
And he has gone where it will not 
be forgotten. 

Then, it is not merely that the 
want of money may make people 
miserable: it may make them bad. 
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No doubt Becky Sharpe thought 
quite rightly when she thought she 
could have been very good if she 
had had five thousand a year. 
Trouble and sorrow often do human 
beings great good; but not when 
they come in the shape of the want 
of money. A poor anxious middle- 
aged father of a little family, if he 
go on for three or four years with 
the dread or the reality of debt 
lying with a dull weight on his 
heart, and ever watching to save 
the occasional sixpence: screwing 
himself in the matter of clothes, 
never buying a book, walking long 
distances because he cannot afford 
to ride, toiling on when the doctor 
has told him he must difinitively 
give up all work for a time: will 
not merely come to have wretched 
sleepless nights and horrible dreams, 
likewise occasional attacks of that 
dreadful pressure on the brain 
which unchecked means apoplexy 
or insanity, and the ever-growing 
irritability of the nervous system 
which points to paralysis or an- 
gina pectoris. Worse things will 
come. His whole moral nature will 
be deteriorated. He will grow frac- 
tious and ill-tempered, soured and 
envious: he will say bitter and 
malicious things; he will come to 
hate those who are better off than 
himself. Let the present writer 
(who is indeed a Doctor, though not 
of medicine), offer a prescription 
suitable to that perilous time. At 
such a time, it is good to try to help 
or comfort somebody. This may be 
done without giving that money 
which you have not got. Let me 
tell you a story which 1 never forget, 
which was told me, long ago, by 
a dear and wise friend. On a certain 
morning, as he was on his way, 
walking to a place several miles off, 
he met the postman: and from that 
terrible unconscious arbiter of des- 
tiny he received a certain letter. 
With a shaky hand he opened it, 
when the postman had departed; 
and therein read certain tidings, 
briefly told, which (as he fancied) 
utterly blighted his hopes for this 
life. Such fancies are commonly 
wrong; and in his case the fancy 
proved signally so. Having put 
the letter in his pocket, he went 
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away up a lonely hill, all by him- 
self, pursuing his intended path. 
The ground felt indistinct under 
his feet; and all sounds strange to 
his whirling brain. But in a very 
solitary spot in the bosom of the 
hill, he heard a curious noise; and 
turning aside to see, he found a poor 
sheep lying on its back, frantically 
struggling. It had got its fleece 
entangled in some long tough sprays 
of bramble: ‘these had got twisted 
round it; and after each new 
struggle it sunk into a state of ex-» 
haustion that showed death was not 
far off if relief did not come fast, 
My friend was roused from his 
gloomy stupor. Here, said he, isa 
creature as miserable as myself. 
With a clasp-knife, he speedily set 
the sheep at liberty. The poor 
sheep got on its feet, and its life 
was saved. My friend told me his 
heart was a good deal lightened by 
this little opportunity of helping a 
fellow-creature. And from that day, 
whether owing to the sheep or not 
he could not say, his affairs revived: 
his fortunes looked up: he became 
a very prosperous and successful 
man. 


So much for Money. 

A good many years ago, the writer 
was standing in the Court of Chan- 
cery, in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. Lord 
Truro was Chancellor. The time 
was 3.30 p.m. The present Attor- 
ney-General, then Mr. Roundell Pal- 
mer, was speaking. He made a 
pause at the end of a paragraph in 
what was doubtless a very able 
speech. Then, after the pause, he 
resumed; but he was speedily cut 
short. For the Chancellor, suddenly 
rising, said, with a bow, ‘ Ah, I see 
you're going upon another ah ah—?’ 
and then bowing again, scuttled out 
of court in a manner characterized 
rather by rapidity than by dignity ; 
leaving the counsel to gather up his 
papers and put them in his bag and 
depart. This procedure was the 
occurrence described in the times 
as the rising of the court. It was 
less imposing to witness than to 
read of. 

Now, intelligent reader, why do I 
look back over more than ten years, 
and recall that incident of the past? 
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Simply for this reason; and let me 
beg your attention to it. I, like the 
Attorney-General, have now finished 
one portion of my subject. Like 
him, I have made a brief pause. 
And now, in the words of Lord 
Chancellor Truro, 1 am going upon 
another topic, or head of discourse. 
You see I have ventured to complete 
the sentence which the Keeper of 
Her Majesty’s conscience left in ob- 
security. It is all very well for a 
great man like him to do these 
things. But in print, there is no 
more established verity than this: If 
a sentence have been once begun, it 
is highly expedient to finish it. 


As we goon, through successive 
years, we find that life is a longer 
thing than we had fancied. ‘There 
is a great deal of spending, wrote 
Thackeray, in a thousand pounds: 
and we find out that (short as life 
sometimes seems) there is a great 
deal of living in three score years 
and ten,—yes, and even in the odd 
ten years. Thus, as we grow older 
ourselves, we come to understand 
better what an immense deal old 
people must be remembering. I 
doubt not, middle-aged re sader, that 
this is one of the convictions that 
have been profoundly impressed on 
you by these last ten years. Ten 
years ago, you thought yourself 
nearly as old asanybody. You know 
better now. I am sure you feel a 
growing disposition to defer to your 
seniors. Your own little experience 
of what human being may go 
through in a not very long life, has 
opened your eyes to the meaning of 
a life of fifty, of sixty, of sixty-five 
years. 

Eleven years ago, I went to a cer- 
tain place, to buy a fire-proof safe. 
I don’t mind fr: ankly confessing to 
you that its use is to hold the parch- 
ments which are the title deeds of 
my various estates, which have at 
different times been purchased with 
the great sums yielded by my excel- 
lent writings, all of which are worthy 
of your attentive consideration. The 
safe likewise contains the crosses 
and orders which I have received 
from the Emperor of China, the 
King of Bonney, and other foreign 
potentates. I remember vividly the 
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words of the friend from whom I 
bought the safe. He advised me to 
take a good big one: bigger than I 
needed at that period: for, said he, 
you will find that you are always 
putting something more into your 
fire-proof safe. 

That statement proved to be true. 
But I have learned, since then, what 
is the great Box or safe into which 
you are always putting. It is your 
memory. No matter how full that 
receptacle is already, every day you 
are obliged to put something more 
into it. At last, as you know, old 
people find that the Box (as it were) 
bursts open, and lets out the last 
things put in; while the things put 
into it many a year ago, remain safe 
in its depths. 

If you, my reader, being thirty- 
five, are standing along with a friend 
whose years are sixty-five, at the top 
ofa hill, you each command precisely 
the same extent of scenery. At least, 
if there be a difference between the 
scenes present to each of two men so 
placed, the difference arises solely 
from causes in the men themselves. 
Perhaps your less worn eyes can see 
farther and more clearly than those 
of your elder friend, which have seen 
more service. Or it is just as likely 
that the senior in years has the 
advantage in power of vision ; the 
young men of this generation, 
whether from over-application or 
from the prevalent use of gas-light, 
don’t seem to have so good eyes as 
their fathers. You will hardly be- 
lieve it, but my friend Smith tells me 
that he has known an educated man 
cast up to another man (suffer the 
Scotticism; it is expressive), as 
something to his disadvantage, the 
fact that by hard study he had be- 
come near-sighted. ‘ You are half- 
blind, you know,’ was the kind and 
sympathetic remark. Of course, 
there is no reply to such a charge. 
Yet I have witnessed a fair retort 
extinguish a like assailant. ‘ Here 
comes Brown,’ exclaimed Blockhead 
in a railway carriage surrounded by 
his fellows: ‘Here comes Brown 
with his old bald head.’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
Brown, promptly but with entire 
composure: ‘ the outside of my head 
is rapidly becoming as ill-furnished, 
as the inside of yours has always 
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been.’ The severity of the state- 
ment lay in its sober truth. And 
this, to follow associations as Mrs. 
Nickleby was wont to do, reminds 
me of a parallel reply, which I once 
heard with pleasure. Mr. Carper, a 
pompous and stupid vicar, began to 
relate to an assembled company, in 
the presence of a man who had been 
his curate but who was now a neigh- 
bouring rector, some turgid and 
foolish sentences from sermons which 
that mam had preached in his days 
of immaturity, crudity, and curacy. 
The ex-curate bore it good-naturedly 
for a while. But at length he said, 
‘ Well, Vicar, it is good in you to 
remember so much of my sermons: 
for I confess, though I heard you 
preach each Sunday morning for a 
good many months, I cannot remem- 
ber a single sentence ever I heard 
you say.’ The assembled people 
were plunged into deep thought. 
Dead silence prevailed. You could 
see each was considering whether 
he could remember a_ sentence 
spoken by the Vicar. Nobody could. 
For indeed that individual’s sermons 
were constructed on that economic 
principle, that he might safely 
preach next Sunday, to any congre- 
gation, the sermon he preached to 
it last Sunday ; and not asoul would 
know a word of it. 

But back, my devious muse, to 
whence you deviated. All this came 
of saying that when two men stand 
together on the same hill-top, each 
has the self-same prospect before 
him. Any difference in the prospect 
actually apprehended, comes of the 
different eyes with which they see 
it: for there is just the very same 
thing for each to see. But though 
the prospect of space is the same to 
the men who stand together in space, 
how different is the prospect of time 
to the men who stand together in 
time! Standing here, on this third 
of November, how different the view 
that spreads before the man of 
thirty-tive, from the view that 
spreads before the man of sixty-five ! 
You look round, and you see toler- 
ably distinctly a period of a little 
more than twenty years: beyond 
that limit there are special events 
looming through the mist of years; 
mountain tops rising above the tide 
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of time. But think, to what vast 
recesses his view penetrates, who 
remembers a career of more than 
fifty years. What a tremendous deal 
he has come through! Your own 
briefer course has battered you not a 
little : is it not wonderful to see how 
well your friend is looking after his 
long way? The old heart has kept 
beating away all that time; the 
teeth have eaten (no wonder some of 
them are gone): the eyes have read, 
the hands have written! It is a 
wonderful thought. And it is only 
gradually, and through the process 
of years, that you fully take it in. 
At five and twenty, you fancied you 
knew everything: you could not see 
why your views and opinions might 
not be received as just as good as 
those of a man of twice your age. 
At five and thirty, if you have con- 
fidence in a man of sixty-five asa 
wise and good man, there is hardly 
any opinion of your own that you 
would not feel shaken if he expressed 
to you his deliberate disapproval of 
it. For you have found that opin- 
ions and beliefs ripen into maturity, 
just as grain and fruits do, through 
time ; and only through time. And 
the best-weighed belief of the ablest 
man in middle age can no more be 
esteemed as a mature belief, than the 
green corn of July (beautiful as the 
crop and the season may be) can be 
ranked as ripened grain. Assure as 
the yellow ears of September are the 
ripe wheat, the considered and con- 
scientious convictions of a wise and 
good man above sixty are the sound 
and mature ones. And if you be wise 
and good, you will come to these 
in the end. You know, too, whether 
there ever were truer words said 
than these: that the way to many 
opinions and beliefs is through their 
opposites. Have you not, in several 
things, got to just the opposite pole 
of thought and feeling from that 
which you held ten years since? As 
the tastes in food and drink which 
last longest, are the tastes for things 
which at the first you disliked: as 
the music which keeps its hold on you 
year after year, is the music which 
at first hearing did not especially 
strike you, while the lively pretty 
air that took your ear at first speedily 
palls and wearies: so is it with our 
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beliefs, in a hundred ways. The 
beliefs which we hold by, and which 
we never Will let go but with life, are 
those we arrived at through the 
teaching and maturing of years: 
while the opinions we held so fever- 
ishly and uttered so passionately in 
the blood-heat season of youth, are 
gone for ever: are looked back upon 
with wonder, sorrow, shame. 

Thus, as we grow older, we lose 
independence of character. We 
grow more disposed to enlist under 
a banner, and to followa leader. Is 
it not true, men in middle age, that 
in those past ten years you have 
parted with a great part of that 
confidence in yourselves by which 
clever young lads irritate their 
parents, and the less thoughtful and 
sympathetic of their seniors in 
active life? For myself, I confess 
I am cowed by the moral weight of 
a good and wise man with grey 
hairs: I should say rather white 
hairs, for our hairs, my old com- 
panions, in so far as we have any 
left, are fast growing grey. I know 
two or three men in my own pro- 
fession, from whom if I found I 
differed on any one of a large class 
of questions, I should feel my con- 
fidence in my opinion shaken: I 
should reconsider the grounds on 
which I hold it: I should soon land 
in the conclusion that I had been 
wrong. I don’t say that in all 
matters I should be so guided by 
even them. And a thing which 
helps a little to reassure me, is, 
that I find these good and wise men 
sometimes seriously disagreeing 
among themselves. But now that 
Ihave got a little experience myself, 
and so know what it is worth, I 
venerate those who have got so 
muchof it. It is your young fellow 
without a penny who talks slight- 
ingly of worldly wealth: when a 
man has made his first thousand 
pounds, he has learned better. It 
is so, in a nobler sense and way, with 
experience. You don’t understand 
its value, till you come to possess a 
little of it. Then you duly respect 
those who have a great deal more of 
it. And the upshot is, that while 
clever men of twenty-five do gener- 
ally contemn their seniors, sensible 
men of thirty-five are apt to be very 


much led by their seniors. You 
come, gradually, to see good reason 
for many customs and observances, 
which you used to laugh at. For 
most things your fathers habitually 
did, you gradually come to see good 
reason. Let me relate the experience 
of my friend Smith. ‘My venerable 
father,’ said he, ‘kept up for nearly 
fifty years a certain ancient hospit- 
able usage. In my early manhood 
I used to laugh at it, once a year as 
it occurred. I thought it absurd: 
and no statement of the pros and 
cons would have made me think it 
otherwise. But that good man did 
not argue with me. He bided his 
time. And now I have come to see 
that he was right: and I mean to 
take up that ancient custom and 
maintain it loyally. Of course my 
boy will laugh at me by-and-by.’ 

Let me sum up all this by utter- 
ing a prediction in the ears of my 
younger readers. They won’t be- 
lieve it: but never mind. 

If you think almost any old 
usage absurd and ridiculous, some 
day you will know that it was not 
absurd nor ridiculous. If your 
father was a wise and good man; 
and if he maintained some opinion 
or custom you thought prepos- 
terous; some day you will come 
round to hold the like opinion your- 
self, and to maintain the like usage. 

It does not of necessity follow 
that the usage or opinion was right; 
but you will gradually grow into 
thinking it so. 


A thing into which you have 
doubtless got an insight in these 
past ten years,is the rationale of 
the well-known fact, that most 
people prefer their own ways, habits, 
and possessions (if the possessions be 
good at all); and not merely like all 
these best, but think them absolutely 
the best. Very naturally, we make 
our own way the standard. It is 
the first meridian; and we measure 
the distances by which other things 
depart from it; and we are too 
ready to conclude that by just so 
much they have departed from what 
is right. If ours be the plumb-line, 
of course all things that do not 
square with it must be off the 
perpendicular. And those of us 
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who have travelled a little in foreign 
countries, but who have not tra- 
velled long enough to feel at home 
in them, know how curious a feel- 
ing it is, when we find that every 
little thing is so different there from 
the corresponding thing here. It is 
but that Nature loves variety: and so 
suggests varied ways to the various 
races of men. But we are ready to 
attribute it all to some strange 
perversity in the moral nature of the 
people: some malignant preference 
of evil to good, done just to spite 
us. And you may possibly have 
seen proof of the universal love and 
popularity which the Briton has 
gained for himself in certain coun- 
tries of Europe by the strong mani- 
festation of that belief; and by 
despising, as unquestionably wrong 
and bad, whatever he has not seen 
before. It is indeed a curious thing 
to remark how strong is the craving 
for variety in human nature: how 
each man has his own little ways; 
and sternly refuses to let these be 
appointed for him by another, think- 
ing the other’s little ways absurd 
andevil. It annoys one, when your 
place in life is given up by you 
and occupied by another, to see how 
immediately your successor sweeps 
away the little arrangements you 
had brought (as you fancied) to 
perfection, and inaugurates a new 
system of his own. If you, being a 
clergyman, are preferred to another 
living: and if after your former charge 
is filled you come back to visit your 
successor, you will find that, in spite 
of a firm determination to like him, 
there are little irritating circum- 
stances that will provoke you. In 
the vestry, you will find the looking- 
glass at which you used to tie on 
your bands hung in a different 
place: you will find the position of 
chairs and tables altered: if you 
were wont to put on your bands 
first and then your cassock, your 
successor will put on his cassock 
first and then his bands: if your 
way was to cultivate entire silence 
for a few minutes before going into 
church to begin the service, you will 
find your successor talking away to 
the last, and casting back a cheerful 
smile on you as he walks out of 
that apartment in his canonicals. 
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And entering the church, what a 
turn over there will be! New 
psalms and hymns are now sung to 
tunes unknown to you. The choir 
occupies different seats. The pulpit 
has been heightened or lowered: 
it has been covered afresh with 
purple velvet, and the dear old 
crimson you loved has gone: 
everything looks different. And 
even in the enforced uniformity of a 
service fixed by law (and such may 
all services ever be!) there is scope 
afforded for fifty little changes, all 
of which you think for the worse, 
all of which your friend thinks for 
the better. Even the Lord’s prayer 
he will not say as you used to do, 
He places the emphasis differently; 
and (as you think) utters it remark- 
ably ill. As for the parsonage and 
its belongings, let me not speak of 
that. The furniture in what was 
your study is vilely arranged. How 
could any sane man _ have his 
writing table set in that corner, 
when you (after long thought) had 
found the precise spot where such 
a table ought to stand, and when 
you told the man so? Then as for 
the garden, what perversity made 
potatoes be put where your wife 
had flowers, and flowers where 
every man of common sense would 
have had potatoes? ‘The trees and 
shrubs are all altered: the features 
of the dear old spot are changed: 
the place, in fact, is spoiled ! 

Ah, my friend, how wrong you 
are in thinking all this! It is just 
that your way pleases you; and 
your successor’s way pleases your 
successor. And that which pleases 
a human being best, is the best 
thing for the human being. So, 
when your successor walks you 
about the well-remembered walks, 
and shows you eagerly what vast 
improvements he has made, he is 
showing a lack of philosophic dis- 
cernment. And when you sulkily 
follow him, throwing cold water on 
his enthusiasm, and refusing to be 
pleased with anything, you are 
testifying your lack of philosophic 
discernment too. Each little change 
he has made, is a little pin he has 
stuck into you. What moreabsurd, 
you think, than taking away that 
looking-glass in the vestry from the 
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place it held so long! How ill- 
chosen those psalms, and how 
vulgar and unecclesiastical the 
music! How horribly he says the 
Lord’s prayer: and what a mess he 
has made of the house and the 
garden and shrubbery! There, even 
the entrance gate was green, and he 
has gone and painted it white. 
What a perverse, intractable man 
he is, always wanting in every 
little thing his own way! 

And pray, what do you want 
now? Just your own way. Is it 
not fair that your friend should 
have his belongings in the way in 
which they best please him? They 
are not yours now: and if you can- 
not be more reasonable and amiable, 
you had better not come back and 
see them any more. If you cannot, 
without being jarred and put out of 
joint, bear to see little variations 
from the use you had established, 
then stay away from the place where 
you are quite sure to see them. 

Now all this is what a young 
fellow cannot understand. You 
urive at it not through reasoning; 
but by the process of the mellowing 
years. 

I learned something of this in 
autumn, at the seaside. In a cer- 
tain great city, I bought a little 
sheaf of walking sticks, of yellow 
varnished oak. These I conveyed, 
by land and sea, till they reached 
the spot where they were to be 
allocated among the individuals who 
were to use them. One stick, very 
large, unwieldy, and uncomfortable, 
fell to myself. It had a great thick 
handle, crooked, and set on at a 
most awkward angle. I found it at 
first very uncomfortable to walk 
with. But in a few days my hand 
got accustomed to it; and‘I came 
to like the stick very much. To 
others, unaccustomed to it, it re- 
mained awkward as before. 

That oak stick taught me a 
lesson; and I gratefully record my 
obligation to it. The lesson was: 
Not to be angry with people for 
preferring their own ways; and for 
declining to let you drive them into 
other ways which are perhaps 
absolutely better. For these persons 
may have grown so accustomed to 
the old ways, that the old ways are 
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best to them, if not best in them- 
selves, or in the judgment of a dis- 
interested spectator. Preference is 
a relation between us and the things 
preferred; the result of use. Let 
people be happy in their own way. 
My yellow stick, the worst possible 
to many, is truly the best to me. 
Now I owe this to it: that it has 
cast a certain dignity about many 
little habits, and oddities of manner, 
in various good men, at which in 
my thoughtless ignorance I was 
ready to laugh. Especially it has 
taught me to regard with respect 
the little ways, if not in themselves 
offensive, of old people. It would 
be a terrible thing to them to change 
the ancient way. So, if it make 
them happy, let them speak of 
ventulation, of Levvy-awthan, and of 
Kapper-kawm: let them look for a 
long time at the outside of their 
letters, wondering from whom 
they came, and don’t you petulantly 
tell them that the best way to ascer- 
tain that fact is to open the letter: 
let them twirl their thumbs, and 
enjoy the like innocent pleasures: 
it would be terrible and cruel to 
push them out of the dear old ways. 
The old familiar faces may not be 
the prettiest faces; but they are the 
faces we like best to see. It is these 
little knobs and knots which made 
the walking-stick of life fit the aged 
hand: and to cut these off would 
put the whole thing out of gear. 

So I prize the stick, already much 
named. I would not willingly part 
with it. Yet if any reader of /raser 
chooses to pay ten pounds for it, he 
shall have it; and it will do him a 
great deal of good. And the ten 
pounds shall go for a certain pur- 
pose I know, where they will do a 
great deal of good too. 

Let the following words of wis- 
dom be added. It is a good thing 
to have things which other people 
don’t like. Forin a little while, you 
will come to like thera just as hear- 
tily as if they were universal favour- 
ites: and two good effects will fol- 
low: 

I. People won’t steal them from 
you: 

II. People won’t hate you for 
having them. 

If you had an umbrella which the 
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world at large esteemed as hideous, 
but which to yourself seemed beau- 
tiful, how secure your tenure of that 
umbrella would be! How much 
more likely it is that you will get a 
lost thing returned to you, if you 
are able to advertise that it is of no 
use to any one but the owner! 
Such is that great awkward stick, 
wherewith I walked about at the 
seaside in autumn. I have tamed 
the unwieldy beast, and made it use- 
ful to myself; but it would be a long 
while before it would be of any use 
to any other mortal: unless indeed 
he had paid ten pounds for it, to be 
applied to a benevolent purpose. 
Then it would fit his hand the very 
first day. 

And further, when people see you 
walking with the hideous umbrella, 
or with the unwieldy stick, they 
won’t know how happy you are with 
them: and instead of envying you, 
hating you, and vilifying you, they 
will sympathize with you and be 
sorry for you. The average human 
being is willing to do a good turn to 
the man whom he esteems as placed 
on a very inferior level to himself; 
or whom he regards as a well-mean- 
ing odd creature. Now your hideous 
umbrella may gain you that esti- 
mation, with the attendant advan- 
tages. It will shield you from the 
evil eye of envy, hatred, and ma- 
lice. And in this world that is 
something. 

Besides, if you are a wise man, 
you will not think a bit the less of 
any of your possessions, because 
stupid people who have no intuition 
of great truths think it worthless or 
ugly. You know better. You have 
a secret treasure: secret, though you 
daily place it before many eyes. 
Because a hundred donkeys had 
stumbled over a big stone in the 
road, and only kicked it away in 
wrath, would that make its value 
less to you, when you had picked it 
up and found it was a mass of solid 
gold? And though ten thousand 
men cannot see in your big um- 
brella what you see, you see it all 
the same. 

Willingly would the writer expa- 
tiate on this subject at great length. 
There is a vast deal more to be said 
about it. But in consideration for 
the readers of Fraser, I forbear. 
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Only let it be said, that it is five 
months since the writer wrote an 
article: and in consequence, his 
mind is overflowing with valuable 
ideas, happy illustrations, and feli- 
citous terms of expression. His pen 
is speeding rapidly on of itself, 
with hardly an effort of volition. 
And much important matter, traced 
by that pen, will be communicated 
to an appreciative public during 
the winter. 


Another thing which my readers 
and I have learned in these de- 
parted years, is this. 

When you have a great many 
things to do, don’t lose time and 
perplex yourself by thinking in 
what order you shall do them. Be- 
gin anywhere: take up just the first 
thing that comes to hand, and doit. 
Then do the next that occurs: push 
on: andso you will come to an end. 
And you may possibly be surprised 
to find how soon you have suc- 
ceeded in mowing down that great 
array. When you return home, after 
being three days absent, during 
which your letters were not sent 
after you, you will find accumulated 
on your study table (let us say) 
fifty letters. For you are not like a 
poor unfortunate archbishop, who 
has to write two hundred letters in 
four days. On reading your letters, 
you find that forty need to be an- 
swered. After you have washed, 
and had a cup of strong tea, go and 
sit down at your writing-table. 
Never mind the order in which 
your letters came, or the order of 
their importance. All are to be an- 
swered. Take the first that comes 
to your hand: answer it in the few- 
est possible words: lay your letters 
on a-handy table (let us suppose) 
behind you; and throw the an- 
swered document into the waste- 
paper basket by your side. Treatthe 
next letter in the same way. And 
it will surprise you to find how soon 
you will reach the last. If there be 
one or two letters whose answers 
need longer thought, and larger 
space, lay them aside till next morn- 
ing. But this principle, as to the 
way of going at the many letters to 
be answered, holds good of all work. 
No doubt, sometimes there are 
things entitled to come first: but 
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with the common things that spring 
up every day, and specially with 
those that accumulate when you 
have been three or four days absent 
from home in your busy season, just 
begin anywhere: go on steadily: 
and so shall you reach the end. 

If you come down in the morning 
of any day, and find that the post 
has brought an unusual number of 
letters and other documents, need- 
ing care and thought and work : and 
if further on looking at your record 
of engagements you find that there 
is a great number of things to be 
done on that day, and all inevitable 
without gross neglect: here is a 
good plan. Make a list of the things 
you are to do that day. Those to be 
done indoors do in any order. As 
for the things to be done out of 
doors, let them be written on a 
separate piece of paper; and then 
number them in the order in which 
they can most easily be done, avoid- 
ing needless retracing of the same 
ground. And I venture to predict, 
that though the day’s work may be 
hard and long, you will get through 
it wonderfully. You may not, in- 
deed, clear your list: though per- 
haps you may: but you will make 
a great hole in it. And you will not 
lose energy in paralysing perplexity : 
you will not be working with half 
a will, and with the feeling you 
should be doing something else: as 
many people are doing, through all 
their working time. 

I have said it before, but I wish 
to say it again, that pen ink and 
paper are the great clearers up of 
most worried and overdriven minds. 
Ifa man has a vague idea that he 
has a tremendous number and 
variety of things to do: or that he 
has a tremendous number and vari- 
ety of worries and annoyances gnaw- 
ing the enjoyment out of his life; 
let him sit down and write a list on 
one sheet of paper of all the things 
he has to do: and on another sheet 
of all his worries. Well, the lists 
may not be short: but I venture to 
say they will be shorter than the 
man expected. And further, the 
killing thing, the vague sense of in- 
definite number and magnitude, 
will be gone. Oh, it is such a bless- 
ing fairly to see the size and sha 
of anything we are afraid of! No- 
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body is ever very much afraid of 
anything whose shape and size he 
thoroughly knows. It is the indis- 
tinctness, the undefined shape when 
shape is none, that has ever made 
ghosts so terrible. If Milton had 
given an exact account of his Satan’s 
form and dimensions, instead of 
writing of something ‘long and 
large,’ that ‘lay floating many a 
rood,’ we should not have the shud- 
dering sense of something fearful 
which we get from the famous lines 
now. 

My friend Smith, only yesterday, 
told me the following facts. On 
Sunday he preached twice, to a very 
large congregation. This put him 
into a somewhat feverish state. On 
Sunday evening, glancing at his re- 
cord of engagements for Monday, he 
found they were very many; and 
some rather trying and perplexing 
and even painful. Then in addition, 
he felt the ceaseless sense of pres- 
sure, and of work that never can be 
overtaken as one desires, peculiar to 
diligent clergymen in parishes where 
the —_— isnumbered by thou- 
sands ; and felt by such even where 
the population is numbered only by 
hundreds. Now Smith has go severe 
ideas as to the observance of the 
Lord’s day, that he would not make 
a list on Sunday night before going 
to bed of what he had to think of 
and do next day. The result was, 
that he did not fall asleep till past 
five in the morning; and that he 
came down next day as oppressed 
and perplexed as mortal could be. 
Then he made his list, feeling very 
bewildered and confused. But he 
told me that though it took him 
upon that day just as hard pushing 
as his strength was equal to, from 
half-past nine in the morning till 
half-past twelve next morning (al- 
lowing an hour’s rest at dinner), to 
overtake what he had to do; yet he 
did overtake it all: and at 12.30 
A.M. sat down in an easy chair be- 
fore the fire, feeling very fagged but 
very thankful: holding all his work 
in clearly defined perspective. Now, 
it was the want of clearness of view 
arising from the absence of the salu- 
tary and beneficial written list, that 
gave him the sleepless night, and 
the awful sense of worry on Monday 
morning. I rather think that here- 


























































































































































































































































































after my friend will esteem the pre- 
paration of his list even on Sunday 
evening (when needful) as a ‘ work 
of necessity and mercy.’ 


A thing which in middle age we 
come to see a good deal of, is what 
may be called Petty Diplomacy. 
Have you not found that there is a 
rooted idea in many minds that it 
would argue simplicity and want of 
astuteness, to take the straight and 
obvious way to the end you want to 
reach ; and that the deep thing, the 
experienced-looking thing, is to ap- 
proach your end by a circuitous 
course, round corners? All my re- 
spect for my seniors, I confess, can- 
not reconcile me to this. It appears 
to me that the notion does generally 
arise from silliness; and sometimes 
from moral obliquity. 

I remember, when I was a boy, 
walking with a certain old gentle- 
man in the Regent’s Park. The old 
gentleman and I agreed that it 
would be desirable and pleasant to 
ascend Primrose Hill. We deter- 
mined thitherward to direct our un- 
equal steps. Accordingly, we pro- 
ceeded to walk away in quite a 
different direction. The old gentle- 
man thought this was deep. He did 
not know the way out of the Park 
to the Hill; but he concluded that 
the wise thing would be to go by a 
way that did not seem the way; and 
to approach the height diplomati- 
cally. With the directness of aim 
which characterizes boyhood, I 
pointed out the hill to him, and 
suggested we had better follow the 
path that led straight to it. The 
old gentleman, under protest, and 
hoping to put me in the wrong, 
agreed to follow that path: and of 
course, it led straight to the place 
we wanted. The old gentleman’s 
experience of life had led him to the 
belief that the straightforward way 
to every end, physical or moral, 
was not likely to be the successful 
way. Now, of course we all know, 
there are apparent short-cuts, which 
lead you a great way round: and 
apparent circuitous courses which 
take you straight to what you want 
to reach. But these are exceptional 
eases. And I believe that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, petty 
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diplomacy is as needless, as it is 
irritating to all candid minds. If 
this essay were not so long already, 
I should like to saya great deal 
more on this matter: and to give 
some account of the means by which 
my very slight acquaintances Mr. 
Dodger, Mr. Trickyman, and old 
Dr. Deepe, fancy they succeed in 
managing their fellow-creatures. 
Meantime I forbear: these things 
must wait another day. But just at 
present I desire to record, that I 
have seen more affectation of diplo- 
matic wiles and reserve, in men of 
no earthly standing, engaged in 
measures for which not one man in 
a thousand of the population of 
Britain cares a brass farthing, or 
filling up vacant places which would 
not by their emoluments tempt a 
respectable butler, than I believe to 
exist in cabinet ministers ; and than 
I know to exist in the very limited 
number of cabinet ministers with 
whom I have conversed. Indeed 
the most wily diplomatist ever I 
knew was an old woman who per- 
vaded a certain tract of country, 
providing female servants for the 
inferior houses therein. Not Lord 
Burleigh, with that significant shake 
of the head,—not Talleyrand, who 
from his serene elevation looked 
down on an individual we all know, 
calling him Palmerston pour rire,— 
could equal that awful woman. The 
deep stratagems by which she pro- 
posed to attain the simplest ends,— 
the astonishment with which she 
heard a proposal to ascertain what 
a human being’s feelings towards a 
certain situation were, by the ob- 
vious means of asking the human 
being,—the solemn and awe-stricken 
voice in which she said ‘ Ah, tha? 
would never do,’—all these things 
are among the cherished remem- 
brances of my youth. 


But let us cease, my devious 
muse. My readers will not stand 
any more of this. In a subsequent 
magazine the subject shall be re- 
sumed; and carried on at the most 
wearisome length. Of that you may 
be well assured. I have not got 
more than half way through my re- 
lation of the gains of departed 
years. A. K. H. B. 
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KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 


N Smythe’s Lectures on Mod Tn 
History, there is a rather happy 
sentence about the rebellion of 1745. 
He says that it isa romantic episode 
which rises out of the dullest flat in 
history, as if one was to find an en- 
chanted island in the middle of the 
Zuyder Zee. The great mutiny of 
1857 has something of the same 
character. It happened only yester- 
day, yet it was so remote from all 
our common experience, that it has 
about it already something of an 
antique romantic air. It seems 
barely credible that in an age when 
everything works as it were by clock- 
work, such a tremendous demand 
should suddenly have been made 
upon individual energy and personal 
resource. In the history of modern 
Europe there is nothing more heroic 
or picturesque, yet it all happened 
to men who still walk about the 
strects, who have not yet reached 
middle age, and who have nothing 
after all very particular about them. 
There never was a subject which so 
loudly demanded a competent his- 
torian, for our knowledge of it is all 
of the flashy newspaper kind. We 
all remember three or four of the 
great events—the siege of Delhi, 
the massacre of Cawnpore, the relief 
of Lucknow—but few indeed have 
any clear systematic knowledge even 
of the military events, and fewer 
still have any real conception of the 
reasons which caused the mutiny or 
of their connexion with the general 
current of Indian affairs. 

Mr. Kaye’s work on this great 
subject is ultimately to consist of 
three large volumes, the first of 
which is now before us. It consists 
of an elaborate introduction, setting 
forth the principal features of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, and the 
history of the Bengal army from its 
first formation, and concludes with 
an account of the beginning of the 
mutiny down to the seizure of Delhi. 
The second is to include the course 
of events down to the capture of 
Delhi, and the first relief of Lucknow, 


and the third ‘ will, God willing’ 
(Mr. Kaye seems to think the third 
volume a long way off), comprise 
the conclusion of the outbreak. The 
fact that the first of these volumes 
contains more reading than ‘all 
the works of Thucydides’ is a good 
illustration of the scale on which 
history is written in these days. It 
must, however, be admitted that 
nothing but an affectation of modesty 
could lead any one to a serious doubt 
whether the Indian Mutiny, and 
the facts immediately and obviously 
connected with it, were more impor- 
tant than the Peloponnesian War. 

Mr. Kaye takes up the story which 
he has to tell from the administration 
of Lord Dalhousie, whose eight years’ 
reign in India was assuredly one of 
the most remarkable periods in mo- 
dern history. So true is it that In- 
dian names are almost absolute non- 
conductors of sympathy, that in this, 
as in many other instances, events 
which must from the nature of the 
case exercise a permanent influence 
over the lives and fortunes of many 
millions of human creatures, and 
which have been determined to one 
direction rather than another almost 
exclusively by the will of a single 
man, have passed by us without at- 
tracting anything more than a tran- 
sient notice, from a small number 
of observers. It is wonderful to re- 
member how few of us know more 
of Indian affairs than we may hap- 
pen to remember of the names of 
battles described in the newspapers. 
It is hardly less singular to reflect 
how dim our recollections even of 
the battles become in a few years. 
We may thus be telling a story not 
absolutely threadbare in following 
Mr. Kaye’s statement of the events 
in question. 

He ascribes the mutiny to several 
distinct causes, and views it not as 
a mere isolated explosion, but in 
connexion with the whole character 
of our dominion in India. These 
causes are, first, the rapid progress 
of English civilization, involving 
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amongst other things the destruction 
of the native systems of government, 
and the overthrow of the native re- 
ligions. The natural result of this 
was to excite the bitter hostility of 
the most powerful classes amongst 
the natives, and to provoke them to 
undermine the fidelity of the troops. 
This process was originally displayed 
in the two great provinces of the 
Punjaub and Oude. Secondly, there 
had been a gradual change in the 
character of the relations between 
the European officers and the native 
troops in the Sepoy army. The ser- 
vice had for many years suffered 
under a chronic disease, and the 
causes predisposing the men to 
mutiny had latterly increased in 
force. Thirdly, the affair of the 
greased cartridges actually did pro- 
duce the explosion, the earlier stages 
of which are fully described. Mr. 
Kaye’s exposition of the way in 
which these various matters worked 
into and affected each other is in- 
teresting and curious in the highest 
degree, and though perhaps it might 
be compressed to some extent, itis not 
only not tedious to read, but is so at- 
tractively told that it is difficult to 
lay the book down without finishing 
it. 

The first cause of the mutiny is 
found by Mr. Kaye in the way in 
which we treated the Indian courts, 
and in the rapid and almost revolu- 
tionary progress in India of English 
ideas, both political and religious. 
The picture which he draws of this 
is one of the most striking that has 
been exhibited to the world in 
modern times. It relates principally 
to our doings in the Punjaub and in 
Oude. Each of these we will take 
in its order. 

The first great battles which men 
now reaching middle age can re- 
member, were those which Lord 
Hardinge fought against the Sikhs 
in 1846. The result of them was to 
put the Punjaub under the power of 
the East India Company. The 
change, however, was not made at 
once. The old Sikh government 
was left standing, and was allowed to 
manage the internal affairs of the 
country, under the protection, how- 
ever, of British troops. After some 
ineffectual attempts to keep the go- 
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vernment on its legs, Sir Henry 
Lawrence was appointed Resident, 
and in that capacity he was the 
virtual sovereign of the country, 
though the administration was stil] 
Jeft in native hands. He had under 
him a certain number of European 
assistants, most of whom have now 
earned reputations of their own, 
who, under his superintendence, did 
their utmost to reduce the country 
to good order. Amongst other 
things, they established a new re- 
venue settlement, which, in a man- 
ner too complicated to be here de- 
scribed, affected the interests of 
Moolraj, the governor of Mooltan. 
Two officers, Vans Agnew, a civilian, 
and Lieutenant Anderson, a soldicr, 
were sent to demand his arrears. 
His troops murdered them. He put 
himself at the head of the revolt, 
and began the second Sikh war. 
Moolraj was attacked and kept in 
check, and on several occasions de- 
feated by Sir Herbert Edwardes, who 
first distinguished himself on this 
occasion; but the national fecling 
was on the side of the revolt, and 
though the Sikhs were unable to get 
the person of the nominal king, 
Dhuleep-Singh, into their power, the 
movement became national and had 
to be so dealt with. ‘I have wished 
for peace,’ said Lord Dalhousie; ‘I 
have longed for it; I have striven 
for it; but if the enemies of India 
determine to have war, war they 
shall have; and on my word, they 
shall have it with a vengeance.’ In 
execution of this resolution, Lord 
Gough marched to the Sutlej, and 
fought the characteristic campaign 
of 1848-9. On the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, he incurred with no adequate 
result the slaughter of Ramnuggur. 
On the 2nd of January, General 
Whish stormed Mooltan. On the 
13th of January was fought, with 
what result it is hard to say, the 
battle of Chillianwallah. But on the 
21st of February was won the de- 
cisive victory of Goojrat, in which, 
with little loss on our side, the Sikh 
army was utterly routed with the 
loss of all their guns and stores. On 
the 14th of March, the last remnants 
of the Sikh army laid down their 
arms, and on the 29th of March, 
1849, the Punjaub was annexed to 
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the Company’s territory, and the 
nominal king exchanged the position 
of a roi fainéant under the care of a 
British resident, for the position of 
a rich English gentleman, with 
£40,000 a year from the Govern- 
ment, besides ‘the unsurpassable 
blessing of a saving faith,’ which 
Mr. Kaye rather oddly inserts at the 
end of the list of his advantages. 
The Punjaub is a district com- 
prising 50,000 square miles and 
peopled by about 4,000,000 souls. 
It was put under the power of a 
commission of three, composed of 
the two Lawrences, Henry and 
John, and Mr. Mansel, and under 
their orders were placed the most 
efficient staff of subordinates that it 
was possible to select out of the 
whole civil and military service of 
India. Mr. Kaye’s account of them 
and their operations sets before us 
a scene the like of which has been 
seldom exhibited. It was in the 
moral and political world what 
clearing a wilderness and peopling 
a new country is in the physical 
world. ‘The government of Run- 
jeet-Singh had been of a rude, 
simple, elementary character, out of 
all rule, informal, unconstitutional, 
unprincipled, one great despotism 
and a number of petty despotisms, 
according to our English notions 
recking with the most frightful in- 
justice.’ It is easy to imagine the 
quiet old-world way in which affairs 
would go on under such a state of 
things, and the rather stupid con- 
sent which a people used to such a 
government would give to its pro- 
ceedings. There are few things 
which people bear more patiently 
than misgovernment of this direct, 
simple, personal character. Acts of 
oppression come to be regarded 
somewhat in the light of natural ca- 
lamities. A man suffers from extor- 
tion as he might suffer from a flood 
ora famine. There was abundant 
oppression and violence in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and under the 
native rulers of Treland; but the 
people got into the way of it. They 
understood it and were not galled 
by it, as more civilized races would 
have been. Such probably was the 
state of feeling in the Punjaub when 
a whole flight of English adminis- 
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trators, full of notions of reform and 
civilization, descended upon them, 
and began to make roads, to keep 
the peace, to improve the navigation, 
in a word, to set everything to 
rights according to English notions 
of what was right. ‘The adminis- 
trators, whether soldiers or civilians, 
were limited to the discharge of no 
particular functions. They were 
judges, revenue collectors, thief 
catchers, diplomatists, conservancy 
officers, and sometimes recruiting 
serjeants and chaplains all in one.’ 
It is generally admitted that, on the 
whole, they did their work singu- 
larly well; but it may easily be ima- 
gined what a shock they and their 
system must have given to the whole 
framework of society, and especially 
to the aristocracy, who owed their 
position in many cases to irregula- 
rities which the English adminis- 
trator felt bound to set to rights in 
a decisive way. In the Punjaub, as 
in every part of India, the English 
Government was acting the part of 
Louis XI. and Richelieu. All the 
high places were brought low: and 
it is no wonder that those who sat 
upon them felt the change in their 
position. 

It ought, moreover, to be remem- 
bered that in every part of India, 
and especially in the Punjaub, the 
whole character and conduct of the 
officers of Government was deeply 
coloured by strong religious belief 
on the Low Church model. In all 
their doings there was a touch of 
the Puritan character as revised 
end improved by Dr. Arnold. 
There are many obvious reasons 
why that type of religious character 
should prevail amongst Indian 
civilians, and it is 2 form of charac- 
ter which has many noble qualities, 
especially of the active manly order. 
Tt has, however, its own dangers; 
and one of them is, that it is apt to 
provoke bitter hostility in those who 
do not like it. In old times the 
semi-pagan way in which English- 
men lived in India formed in some 
respects a bond of union—not a 
very creditable, but still a real one— 
between them and the natives. The 
old scandal is removed; but the new 
way of thinking and feeling has dan- 
gers of its own, though it cannot 
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be doubted that, be they what they 
may, they must be encountered. 
The annexation of the Punjaub, 
and the less important annexation of 
Pegu, were only parts of a policy 
which extended over the whole of 
India. The protected States, in 
which native princes still keep a 
sort of authority under the sha- 
dow of English rule, still cover 
a part of the Peninsula. In 
Lord Dalhousie’s time they were 
more extensive than they are now; 
but he did much to abridge their 
extent. His most efficient instru- 
ment for this purpose was the adop- 
tion and application of the principle 
of Lapse, by which it is provided 
that when a native prince dies with- 
out heirs, his raj shall be united to 
the Company’s dominions. Now 
Indian heirs are of two kinds, heirs 
of the body, and heirs by adoption ; 
and the whole framework of Hindoo 
law and religion is based upon the 
notion that it is a matter of extra- 
ordinary importance that the an- 
cestor should be represented by an 
heir of some kind or other, capable 
of performing the hereditary sacri- 
fices and other ceremonies, and so 
‘delivering his father from the hell 
which is called Put.’ Childlessness 
is a very common siate of things 
under the institution of polygamy, 
and adoption was always a common 
expedient to avoid its consequences 
in the next life. Its validity in re- 
gard of private property is indis- 
puted; but in the case of the trans- 
mission of political powers and 
dignities it requires the consent of 
the paramount State. This, under 
the Mogul rulers, was seldom or 
never withheld on the payment of 
a succession duty or nuzzarana. 
Tt had always been a question be- 
tween two schools of Indian states- 
men, whether the native States 
should be upheld, or whether advan- 
tage should be taken of such oppor- 
tunities as arose of dispossessing 
them. The older school—Lord 
Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro, Sir 
John Malcolm, Mounstuart EI- 
phinstone, Lord Metcalfe, and Sir 
Henry Lawrence—were in favour 
of supporting them. They thought 
that the native rulers, and the 
aristocracy who were connected 
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with and dependent upon them, 
vere advantageous to our power, 
inasmuch as they formed an in- 
termediate class between ourselves 
and the bulk of the people, easily 
managed, and in a variety of ways 
extremely useful. Lord Dalhousie 
was of another opinion. He con- 
sidered English rule and English 
habits as the sum:num bonwm, the 
greatest of all possible blessings, for 
all men at all places and all times. 
If by any reasonably fair means it 
was possible to extend such a bless- 
ing to any section of the human 
race which did not already enjoy it, 
the step ought to be taken. Under 
the influence of this view he de- 
cided on a variety of cases which 
arose during his tenure of office. 
In 1849, Sattarah was annexed 
according to the doctrine of lapse, 
and the principles explained by the 
Governor-General in his minute on 
the subject, showed that he asserted 
the right of disallowing adoption. 
‘I hold, he wrote, ‘that on all 
occasions where heirs natural shall 
fail, the territory should be made to 
lapse, and adoption should not be 
admitted, excepting in those cases 
in which some strong political 
reason may render it expedient to 
depart from this general rule.” In 
1853, the Rajah of Nagpore, ‘ a poor 
worn-out impotent sot,’ died, at 
forty-seven, of his manifold debauch- 
eries. Lord Dalhousie doubted 
the fact of his having adopted a 
son, and considered that the adop- 
tion ought not to be allowed if he 
had. He pronounced in this case 
also for the application of the doc- 
trine of lapse. ‘Iam well aware, 
he said, ‘that the continuance of 
the Raj of Nagpore, under some 
Mahratta ruler, as an act of grace 
and favour on the part of the 
British Government, would be 
highly acceptable to native sove- 
reigns and nobles in India; and 
there are, doubtless, many of high 
authority who would advocate the 
policy on that special ground. I 
understand the sentiment and re- 
spect it; but remembering the 
responsibility that is upon me, I 
cannot bring my judgment to admit 
that a kind and generous sentiment 
should outweigh a just and prudent 
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policy. One of the members of 
council—Colonel Low — protested 
against this measure; Mr. Mansel, 
the Resident, resigned rather than 
carry it out; but it was carried out, 
and the Raj of Nagpore was in- 
eluded with the British dominions. 
About the same time the same fate 
befell Jhansi and Sumbhulpore, 
and the house of Kerowlec nar- 
rowly escaped. Kerowlee was one 
of the oldest of the States of Raj- 
pootana, which were far more 
ancient, and according to the 
notions of the natives, far more 
honourable, and as it were sacred, 
than States which after all dated 
only from the Mahratta conquests. 
The bare fact that the question of 
treating it as lapsed had been under 
discussion at all, produced so general 
an alarm amongst the other Rajpoot 
princes, that the Court of Directors 
thought it necessary to depart from 
their usual rule, and to deny ex- 
plicitly and publicly the falsehoods 
of which it was made the founda- 
tion. 

Besides those cases to which the 
doctrine of lapse applied, there were 
transactions of a somewhat similar 
kind, some of which, at least, pro- 
duced ghastly effects. There were 
in India several deposed princes 
who enjoyed revenues which had 
been the price or the compensation 
of their deposition. One of these 
was Badgee Rao, the Peishwah, or 
great officer of the Mahrattas, who 
had surrendered to Sir John Mal- 
colm in 1818, and had, in consider- 
ation of that, surrender, received 
from the Government a pension of 
£80,000 a year. There had been a 
great controversy as to the wisdom 
of making so large a grant; but it 
had been made, and had enabled 
the old man to ;live in splendour, 
with an immense family of depen- 
dants, at Bithoor, twelve miles from 
Cawnpore. Like many other annu- 
itants, he seemed to get new life 
from the fact that he was an annui- 
tant; for he drew his pension for 
no less than thirty-three years, and 
died at the age of seventy-seven, in 
1851. He was actively friendly to 
the Indian government, and lent 
the Company £50,000 after the 
Afghan disasters, besides offering to 
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raise and maintain 20co men at his 
own expense in case of an invasion 
from the Punjanb. He was childless, 
and adopted as his son a man whose 
name is probably more deeply 
stained with infamy than that of 
almost any other person who has a 
place in recent history. This was 
Doondoo Punt, or, as we call him, 
Nana Sahib. When Badgee Rao 
died, Nana Sahib was extremely 
anxious to obtain a continuance of 
his pension, and urged that, under 
the arrangements of 1818, he had 
an equitable right to a part of it. 
It must be admitted that he had a 
considerable [show of justice. The 
Peishwah’s pension was the consi- 
deration for ,the surrender of a 
revenue of more than four times the 
amount, which the Company still 
enjoyed; and, though it was true 
that he had saved a very large sum 
of money (between £300,000 and 
£400,000) out of his income, there 
could be no reason why he should 
not do so, or why his heir should 
not have the benefit of his economy. 
The Company, however, would not 
take this view of the case. They 
‘informed the ‘memorialist that the 
pension of his adoptive father was 
not hereditary; that he had no 
claim whatever to it, and that his 
application was wholly inadmissible.’ 
Nana Sahib had to submit; but he 
sent an agent, Azim-oollah Khan, to 
England, to prosecute his suit. This 
was in 1853; and Azim-oollah, 
whilst in England, met with a 
Mahratta who had been sent on 
a similar errand by the deposed 
princes of Sattarah. They had, no 
doubt, much to say on their respec- 
tive grievances; and Azim-oollah 
made observations of his own upon 
the English army in the Crimea in 
1854, Which may very probably 
have had some effect on the course 
of subsequent events. 

We have thus seen one great pro- 
vince absorbed into the empire by 
conquest, and several small ones by 
a claim of legal right in which the 
claimant being judge, both of the 
fact and the law, enforced his own 
decrees by his own power; but 
there was one more annexation, 
greater than all the rest, and justi- 
fied by nothing whatever but a 
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simple assertion of the will of the 
paramount State. This was the 
case of Oude. Oude was originally 
a province of the Mogul Empire, and 
was ruled by a kind of satrap called 
the Newab-Wuzeer. For a long 
time we lived in a sort of unholy 
alliance with this potentate; who 
hired from us an army which he 
used to support him in all sorts of 
iniquity. He at last had to submit 
to the conditions always inexorably 
attached to such bargains. He be- 
came a sort of vassal; but he was 
a vassal with an immense deal of 
power in his own country ; and that 
power he abused in every hideous 
and disgusting way in which a de- 
bauched tyrant can abuse power, 
though by the express provisions 
of a treaty the King was bound to 
govern the country well. 

In 1837, on the accession of a 
new king, there was a sort of agree- 
ment which never rose fully to the 
rank of a treaty, by which we were 
to command and organize the troops 
of the kingdom, and to receive and 
keep an account of the revenue, 
paying the balance into the Oude 
treasury: but this treaty was never 
carried out at all, and was never 
even ‘confirmed by the English 
Government. The King went on in 
his usual course of abomination. 
Like the Old Testament kings, ‘ he 
did evil in ‘the sight of the Lord,’ 
and in the sight of every human 
creature who cared to see. He de- 
bauched himself into a state next 
door to idiotcy, and permitted the 
whole country to become the prey 
of petty tyrants who robbed, burnt, 
and murdered in every direction 
and on every possible occasion. 

Here was a state of things worthy 
of a great statesman. The problem 
was at ‘once to put an end to the 
abominable scandals of the King and 
his court, and to respect the rights 
of the kingdom. The strongest 
opponents of the general policy of 
«nnexation—men like Colonel Slee- 
man and Colonel Low—were clearly 
in favour of intervention in this 
case; but they coupled with their 
advice to interfere, a further piece 
of advice, namely, to govern the 
country separately, and to spend the 
surplus revenue on Oude itself and 
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on or for the King. In this way, it 
was contended, the claims both of 
humanity and justice would have 
been satisfied. Oude would have 
been rationally governed, and the 
Company would have shown that 
it was altogether disinterested in 
the matter. This view was urged on 
Lord Dalhousie strongly and on the 
best authority; but it did not pre- 
vail. Oude was annexed to the 
British dominions, and the surplus 
revenues were ordered to be paid 
over to the British treasury. The 
wretched King behaved like himself, 
‘He uncovered his head, placed his 
turban in the hands of the Resi- 
dent, and sorrowfully declared that 
rank, title, honour, everything were 
gone; and that now the British 
Government, which had made him 
a king, might reduce him to no- 
thing, and consign him to obscurity.’ 
The miserable wretch contrived, 
after being dethroned, to get his 
filthy pleasures much as he did be- 
fore, at Garden Reach, near Cal- 
cutta; but he and his dependants, 
and what he called his family, in- 
trigued bitterly against the English 
power both in India and in Eng- 
land. 

The annexation of 
the last act of 


Oude was 
Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration. One of the warn- 
ings which he received on _ the 
subject of his annexation policy 
was too remarkable to be passed 
over. It is an excellent instance 
of a prophecy fulfilled. In 1852, 
Colonel Sleeman wrote as follows: 
—In September 1848, I took the 
liberty to mention to your lordship 
my fears that the system of annex- 
ing and absorbing native States, so 
popular with our Indian services, 
and.so much advocated by a certain 
class of writers in public journals, 
might some day render us too visibly 
dependent upon our native army; 
that they might see it; and thai 
accidents might occur to unite them, 
or too great a portion of them, in 
some desperate act.’ Again, in 1853, 
he said, ‘The native States I con- 
sider to be breakwaters; when they 
are swept all away we shall be left to 
the mercy of our native army, which 
may not always be sufficiently under 
our control.’ 
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The annexation policy was only 
one manifestation of the spirit in 
which Lord Dalhousie governed the 
country. Everything like an aris- 
tocracy which the country possessed 
was mown down by measures of 
reform which he had not instituted, 
but which were carried out through- 
out the whole of his reign with 
relentless vigour. The Indian 
Government derives the great bulk 
of its revenue from the land, in the 
shape of a payment which is in the 
nature of rent or tribute. Hence 
the greatest question of all between 
the Government and the people is, 
who is to be answerable to the 
Government, and for what amount 
of money is he to answer? The 
answers to this question, in relation 
to different parts of the country, 
form what is called a settlement; 
and the terms of these settlements 
are amongst the most important of 
Indian questions. There are two 
classes of rights which the Govern- 
ment recognizes. One is the Ze- 
mindaree right, or right of property 
in the soil; the other is the Talookh- 
daree right, or hereditary right to 
collect the revenue. All over India 
the land is occupied by village com- 
munities, which existed probably 
much as they are in our day, when 
Alexander fought with Porus, and 
probably long before. In most parts, 
also, there are persons who used to 
exercise, and claim a hereditary right 
to exercise, the right of collecting 
the revenue, and appropriating to 
themselves the surplus, after satis- 
fying a fixed charge due to the supe- 
rior Government. Where no such 
middleman exists, the village com- 
munity itself settles directly with 
the Government. Where he does 
exist, he is a sort of aristocrat, and 
occupies a position by no means 
unlike that of a feudal baron. In the 
Bengal settlement the Talookhdar 
was recognized as the Zemindar— 
the owner of the soil; and the vil- 
lage communities were considered 
as his tenants. This measure was 
always considered as the fruit of 
ignorance and a grievous error. 
Accordingly, in the settlement of the 
north-west provinces, this mistake, 
at all events, was avoided. The 
village communities were recognized 
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as the Zemindars—the owners of the 
soil; and the Talookhdars were 
considered merely as_ hereditary 
office-bearers; but as,in many cases, 
these offices had been usurped by 
force or fraud, they were called 
upon, when the settlement was 
made, to show their titles. If 
they were not produced, or, when 
produced, were not satisfactory, the 
Talookhdar was ousted from his 
office, and the settlement was made 
directly with the village commu- 
nities. They were assessed at so 
much, and were to pay that amount 
to the Company’s revenue-oflicer 
directly. 

The Company’s officers, for one 
reason or another, entertained an 
almost fanatical dislike to the 
Talookhdars. They prided them- 
selves for one thing on their impar- 
tiality. ‘The rights of the poor 
and humble villager were to be 
ascertained and protected, as much 
as those of the richest and most 
influential Talookhdar. The result 
of which was, as Mr. Kaye observes, 
that the humble villager had a full 
measure of justice pressed down 
and running over, whilst the in- 
fluential Talookhdar had little or 
none. Mr. Kaye’s picture of the 
general result is a sad and memor- 
able instance of the cruelty of 
ignorant honesty and zealous phi- 
lanthropy. The young, earnest, red- 
hot revenue-officers, full of indig- 
nation against shams and impostors, 
full of zeal for the propagation of 
all English manners and customs, 
came down on the face of the 
country with a determination to 
purge it thoroughly of its abuses. 
‘To oust a Talookhdar was held by 
some young settlement officers to 
be as great an achievement as to 
shoot a tiger. . . It was a 
grand levelling system, reducing 
everything to first principles, and a 
delving Adam.’ ‘These eager re- 
formers certainly did work a great 
social revolution, and they worked 
it without resistance, but not with- 
out warning. Mr. Tucker, one of 
the oldest of the Directors, wrote as 
follows on the subject :— 

The way to conciliate the peasantry or 
to improve their condition is not, I think, 
by dissolving the connexion between them 
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and the inferior Talookhdars or village 
Zemindars. The one we have, I fear, 
entirely displaced; but we cannot de- 
stroy the memory of their past or the con- 
sciousness of their present state. They were 
once prosperous, and they and their de- 
scendants must feel that they are no longer 
so. They are silent because the natives of 
India are accustomed to endure and submit 
to the will of their rulers; but if an 
enemy appear on our western frontier, 
or if an insurrection should unhappily 
take place, we shall find these Talookh- 
dars, I apprehend, in the adverse ranks, 
and their ryots and retainers ranged under 
the same standard. 


This was written in 1832; similar 
warnings were repeated up to the 
the time when the mutiny broke 
out. 

These settlement inquiries, how- 
ever great and important as they 
were, were not the only process by 
which the native aristocracy were 
destroyed. A process called Re- 
sumption was even harsher, though 
it was not so extensive. Our own 
and earlier Governments had made 
to a great number of persons in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, grants of 
the revenue due from their land. 
hey thus kept their land free from 
the most burdensome part of the 
taxation of the country. In many 
cases no doubt these franchises 
had originated in fraud, but they 
had all been registered at the time 
of the permanent settlement in 
1793, and for more than forty years 
they were supposed to be perfectly 
secure. At last, however, this 
anomaly offended the systematic eye 
of administrators, who saw in it an 
analogy to the freedom from the 
taille possessed by the old French 
noblesse. A decree went forth that 
all the world should be taxed, unless 
they could show a valid title to 
exemption. They naturally resorted 
to forgery, sometimes in defence of 
good, sometimes in defence of bad 
titles. Almost all of them were 
dispossessed on one ground or 
another. ‘The worst of all these 
cases of confiscation, for that was 
after all their real character, 
was that of the Inam Commis- 
sion of Bombay. Great numbers 
of estates in those parts were held 
by Mahratta chieftains, or their 
descendants, who had never had 
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any parchment titles whatever; 
they had been taken by the strong 
hand during the time of confusion 
which followed the fall of the 
Mahratta Government. <A com- 
mittee of soldiers was appointed, 
who called for the production of 
titles. In five years they tried 
35,000 cases, and confiscated no less 
than 21,000 estates. 

The ordinary process of the civil 
courts had its share in the general 
terror which was caused by these 
proceedings. The natives had very 
little personal property; a few 
bullocks, a country cart, and some 
pots and pans made up the whole. If 
aman got into arrear to the revenue 
his land was put up for auction to 
satisfy a claim perhaps of a few 
rupees ; and for such paltry liabili- 
ties many a man lost landed pro- 
perty which his family had held for 
centuries, and which he regarded 
with the affection which such a 
possession is calculated to inspire. 
It was because he tried to mitigate 
the hardships which these various 
forms of harsh, and even cruel, 
philanthropic reform inflicted on 
the natives of the Punjaub, that Sir 
Henry Lawrence was removed from 
power there, and that the province 
was handed over to his brother, the 
present Governor-General. 

To complete the picture of the 
collision between English and 
Indian ideas, we must remember 
that the religion of the people stood 
right across our path, and that we 
pushed it aside and destroyed it as 
we might have cut down a jungle 
or drained amarsh. All the pre- 
judices and superstitions of the 
natives were in one sense respected, 
perhaps even too carefully. Here 
and there, as in the lamentable case 
of the greased cartridges, a mistake 
was made; but as a general rule, 
care was taken not to offend caste pre- 
judices; and some compliances with 
regard to idol worship were prac- 
tised which scandalized pious minds 
amongst our own countrymen. 
There was, indeed, no accusation 
from which the Government, as a 
Government, were more clearly free 
than that of proselytizing their 
subjects, though there certainly 
were cases in which individual 
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officers used their official influence 
more or less for that purpose, or at 
least, in which they so used a per- 
sonal influence, which the natives 
would scarcely be able to distin- 
guish from official influence. 

There was, however, one accusa- 
tion which was indisputably true, 
and which it was useless to attempt 
to avoid. This was the accusation 
that every part of our conduct ab- 
solutely demonstrated the falsehood 
of the whole Brahminical system. 
The religion of the Hindoos is, if 
ever any religion was, an affair of 
daily life. 

The farmer does not reap his harvest 
without paying a Brahmin to perform some 
ceremony ; a tradesman cannot begin busi- 
ness Without a fee to a Brahmin... . The 
Brahmin does not only stand in a hier- 
archical, but also in the highest aristocra- 
tical position. He has an authoritative 
voice in all pursuits of industry. All pro- 
cesses in other arts as well as agriculture 
ave supposed to have been prescribed and 
imparted through the Brahmins, .. . Every 
new machine, or even repair of an old one, 
has to go through the ceremony of * poojah,’ 
with a feeing of the Brahmin. Besides 
all this, Hindooism interferes with and 
treats of every department of secular 
knowledge which human genius has ever 
invented; so that grammar, geography, 
physics, law, medicine, metaphysics do 
eich form as essential a part of Hindooism 
as any religious topic with which it is con- 
cerned, 


The very presence of the English 
in India, and every single act of im- 
portance which they did there, was 
a flat contradiction to some part or 
other of the Hindoo system. The 
educated part of the Hindoos, of 
course, learnt at once that the 
teaching of the Brahmins was a 
mass of absurd fables, and that the 
practical consequences which it in- 
volved were as revolting as the 
theory on which it was based was 
false. Education, both male and 
iemale, was in progress; and not 
only the men, but the women, began 
to open their eyes to the fact that 
life has high and noble objects which 
are altogether incompatible with 
polygamy, harems, the celibacy of 
widows, the nonsensical supersti- 
tions of the Brahmins, and other 
institutions of the country. The 
permission, as far as we could 
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permit it, to widows to marry, must 
have given, and no doubt did give, 
intense offence to the Brahmins ; but 
the railways and the telegraphs, 
carried a deep feeling of scepticism 
and religious horror to the minds 
of the masses of the population. 
Mr. Kaye describes their effect in 
striking words :— 

It has been said that as soon as we had 
demonstrated that the earth is a sphere re- 
volving on its axis, there was an end to the 
superstitions of Hindooism, And so there 
was in argument, but not in fact. The 
Brahminical teachers insisted that the new 
doctrines of Western civilization were 
mere specious inventions with no ground- 
work of eternal truth; and as their dis- 
ciples could not bring the test of their 
senses to such inquiries as these, they 
succumbed to authority rather than to 
reason, or perhaps lapsed into a state of 
bewildering doubt. But material experi- 
ments so palpable and portentous that 
they might be seen at a distance of many 
miles, convinced whilst they astounded, The 
most ignorant and unreasoning of men 
could see that the thing was done. They 
knew that Brahminism had never done it. 
They saw plainly the fact that there were 
wonderful things in the world which their 
own priests could not teach them—of 
which, indeed, with all their boasted wis- 
dom they, had never dreamt; and from 
that time the Hindoo hierarchy lost half 
its power, for the people lost half their 
faith. 

This, in acondensed shape, is Mr. 
Kaye’s account, and no doubt it is a 
substantially correct account of the 
general state of affairs in India at 
the time of the mutiny. What are 
we to say of it? Perhaps we may 
safely say that on the whole it 
forms one of the most extraordinary 
stories that modern history contains. 
It is difficult to imagine anything 
more striking to the imagination 
than our Indian Empire, with the 
marvellous contrast which it pre- 
sents between the rulers and the 
subjects. On the one side there is a 
vast country peopled and cultivated 
in most parts for thousands of years, 
but interspersed with immense 
wastes, virgin forests, and mighty 
mountain ranges, the haunts of wild 
beasts and of men almost equally 
wild. All over this immense region 
are scattered the ruins of successive 
dynasties of conquerors. At Delhi, 
a few years ago, there still lived the 
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representative of the Great Mogul. 
Near Cawnpore were to be found 
the relics of the last of the Peish- 
wahs, the chief of the Mahrattas. 
Chillianwallaand Goojrat had broken 
down the political power of the 
religious sect of the Sikhs. The 
whole land was a sort of wilderness 
of creeds and races. Mahometans, 
Hindoos, Buddhists, Parsees, Sikhs, 
Afghans, Ghoorkas, wild aboriginal 
tribes, little less savage than the 
beasts of the forest; strange sects 
with their own wild laws and cus- 
toms, all lived together in a kind of 
organized confusion, under institu- 
tions of which some were as old as 
the dawn of authentic history, whilst 
others, and very great ones, were 
things, so to speak, of yesterday, the 
fruit of armed invasion by fierce 
mountaineers. They had, however, 
one common quality. Neither Ma- 
hometan nor Hindoo, Sikh or Mah- 
ratta had in him any power of im- 
provement or any wish for it. What 
the fathers had been the sons re- 
mained. The Mahometan was the 
proud bigot that he had always 
been. The Hindoo wore the chains 
of caste and of superstition which 
enslaved his ancestors thousands of 
years ago. There were conquests 
and revolutions, but they disturbed 
only the surface of things. What 
had been a town yesterday might 
be a jungle to-day, and vice versa ; 
but from generation to generation 
the Asiatic races lived their own 
lives and practised their own cus- 
toms in their own way. 

This is one side of the picture, 
and put forward with adequate 
power and knowledge it would be 
most striking, but the other side of 
it is more striking still. Amongst 
all these heterogeneous millions, 
were scattered in mere driblets a 
few thousand white men and wo- 
men, who in some respects might 
fairly be called picked specimens of 
the very soul and spirit of Europe. 
They were amongst the sturdiest 
members of the sturdiest race in the 
world. In courage, spirit, and per- 
sonal strength, they were more than 
a match for the most warlike Mah- 
ratta or Afghan. Their countrymen 
had constantly fought and frequently 
conquered, both by sea and land, the 
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greatest and bravest nations of Eu- 
rope, and had peopled with their 
blood, and governed by their institu- 
tions, the best part of the habitable 
world. They themselves were almost 
universally gentlemen—men of edu- 
cation and generous sentiment. Of 
late years they had also been almost 
universally religious men—religious 
no doubt, in rather a narrow way, 
but intensely in earnest about it. 
Probably no body of men in the 
world ever held more firmly the 
great Protestant doctrine which is 
characteristically inscribed on the 
toyal Exchange—‘ The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fuliness thereof, the 
round world and they that dwell 
therein.’ Religion, as they viewed it, 
had little to do with art, with tender- 
ness, with consolation under the ine- 
vitable evils of life, with raptures or 
contemplation, but it had everything 
to do with life and government. They 
thought that God made men to be 
wise and happy, and that happiness 
meant morality, justice between man 
and man, the supremacy of law, 
and the freedom which results from 
it. Many thoughtalso that it meant 
industry and its fruits — roads, 
navigable rivers, tanks, railways, 
and telegraphs. They thought it a 
sin and shame that fruitful lands 
should be desolate for the wicked- 
ness of those who dwell therein, that 
men should worship idols and be 
the slaves of idiotic superstitions. 
They thought that the noblest 
monument that can be raised to the 
glory of God is a wise and under- 
standing people, orderly and peace- 
ful, with their eyes open to the 
wonders of the world in which they 
live, and with their minds and 
bodies trained to use it as it ought 
to be-used. 

No doubt some narrowness mixed 
with this. They were slow 
to see that all men and all races 
do not and cannot have exactly 
the same ideal. They were often 
too quick to see an abuse in an in- 
stitution really suitable to the 
country, and they held views of 
religion which, though they held 
them sincerely, were neither reason- 
ble nor true. In the main, however, 
if there are such things as right and 
wrong, good and evil; if life has 
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objects and duties; if we are to be- 
lieve that one way of living is more 
pleasing to God than another, they 
were entirely and emphatically 
right. Brahminism and Mahomet- 
anism may or may not be necessary 
steps in a necessary progress, but if 
so they are very bad steps and 
ought to-be got over as quickly pos- 
sible. India ought to be ten times 
richer, and out of all comparison 
better governed than it is. The 
people ought not to believe that the 
earth stands on a tortoise, they 
ought to know how to read and 
write in a reasonable way and to 
have in their hands things worth 
reading. They ought to give up 
caste and idolatry. They ought to 
cease to think that war with the in- 
fidel is a sacred duty for every Ma- 
hometan who gets the chance. If we 
are in India for any purpose at all 
it is in order to effect gradually and 
gently such purposes as these, and 
if we do succeed in effecting them, 
we shall have done one of the great- 
estand most glorious works recorded 
in history—a work purer and more 
beneficent than the establishment of 
the Roman Empire—a work which 
may forma part, and one of the most 
remarkable parts, of the general 
diffusion of Christianity. There isa 
glory and a splendour about such an 
ideal which can hardly fail to excite 
the most sluggish imagination and 
the coldest heart; and it would be 
wrong to judge severely those who 
pursued it too enthusiastically. 
Ideals, however, are as dangerous 
as powder magazines; they have 
before now drenched whole conti- 
nents in blood, and it must be 
owned that our English ideal in 
India was and is pursued with a 
degree of audacity, determination, 
self-confidence, and disregard of 
the feelings of the persons con- 
cerned, which deserves to be called 
stupendous. The history which we 
have shortly sketched of the settle- 
ment and resumption proceedings, 
and of the annexation of the native 
States, are palmary examples of 
this. We may be able to see in 
them acts of enthusiastic philan- 
thropy turned despotic; but to the 
natives they must have looked like 
mere unprincipled plunder. It 
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ought never to be forgotten that our 
worship of progress and reform is 
altogether alien to their minds. 
What we view as an excess of zeal 
for a good object, appears to them a 
brutal eagerness to accomplish a 
bad one. They must view us as a 
fierce, profane, disgusting race, de- 
void of all that they mean by reli- 
gion, and much that they mean by 
morality ; bent with the most reck- 
less unflinching determination upon 
the overthrow of every institution 
which they reverence, for the pur- 
pose of consolidating our own power 
and moulding them into the ab- 
solute slaves of our will. Perhaps 
in the whole world there never was 
such a case of pouring new wine 
into old bottles, or stitching new 
cloth on an old garment, nor such 
reckless ardour on the part of the 
persons in charge of that operation. 
Look too at the form which it took. 
An older and cooler generation 
tried to rule India, and actually did 
rule it, through the native States 
and the native aristocracy. They 
held and acted on the belief that it 
is desirable to steer a boat by the 
help of the rudder. We have 
changed all that. The native States 
are almost entirely gone. The 
native aristocracy is dispossessed. 
The very native army by which we 
used to rule is gone, and we hold 
India now by the power of our 
white troops alone. This we do 
whilst we cut away all the old land- 
marks, and pour over the land a 
flood of knowledge new and dazzling 
enough to disturb the calmest 
minds. We may be quite right. 
Perhaps the old maxims were all 
mistaken bigotry. Perhaps the 
new system may be the only true 
one, and we may be saved by that 
desperate audacity which has pro- 
duced our danger. Let us hope it 
is so; but the prospect is serious 
enough to give ground for serious 
reflections to the most reckless. Be 
the ratio between Englishmen and 
Hindoos whatever you please, it is 
mere idle nonsense to suppose that 
an army of some 60,000 or even 
80,000 Europeans can govern by 
main force a hundred and thirty 
million . people against their own 
conscious, deliberate wish. 
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Let us now turn to the second 
part of Mr. Kaye’s volume: his ac- 
count of the Sepoy army, which, till 
lately, was one of the main props 
of our power. 

The Sepoy army was founded in 
the middle of the last century, when 
we were contending with the French 
for the privilege of founding an In- 
dian empire. There -was but one 
battalion of Bengal Sepoys at Plas- 
sey; but eight years afterwards 
there were nineteen. They muti- 
nied, not for their religion, which 
no one touched, but because they 
thought they were unfairly treated 
about prize-money, in 1764. Twenty- 
four men were blown from guns by 
Sir Hector Munro, and the mutiny 
ended. Two years later the white 
oflicers mutinied, and the Sepoys 
showed their fidelity by their readi- 
ness to fire upon them. The Sepoys 
of the Bengal army were, for the 
most part, men of high caste; and 
for some time after the first institu- 
tion of the army, natives were made 
officers, and a considerable career 
was open to their ambition. The 
English officers, on the other hand, 
were in a number of ways attached 
to their men. ‘To command aSepoy 
battalion was a high object of their 
ambition; and relations grew up 
between the white officer and the 
black soldier which would be incon- 
sistent with the present standard of 
religion and morality. By degrees, 
however, the number of English 
officers in the Sepoy force increased ; 
and when the Mysore and Mahratta 
wars, Which marked the opening of 
the century, were concluded, they 
began to try to turn the native 
troops into something as like the 
European soldier of that day as he 
could be made. The Sepoy ‘ was to 
be drilled after a new English 
fashion : he was to be dressed aiter 
anew English fashion: he was to 
be shaved after a new English 
fashion.’ At last ‘the Sepoy, for- 
bidden to wear the distinguishing 
marks of caste on his forehead, 
stripped of his earrings to which, by 
ties alike of vanity and superstition, 
he was fondly attached, and ordered 
to shave himself according to a re- 
gulation cut, was put into a stiff 
round hat, like a Pariah drummer’s, 
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with a flat top,a leather cockade, 
and a standing feather.’ The stupid 
want of imagination implied in such 
a proceeding is one of the most cha- 
racteristic parts of the proceeding. 
The notion that, apart from the qua- 
lities which enable him to win bat- 
tles, a soldier ought to be ‘ smart, 
and that to be smart, he must be 
got to look like a tailor’s pattern- 
book, is one of those superstitions 
which cling about the military mind 
with an embrace as close as it is 
enervating. By an ingenious con- 
trivance, part of the leather used in 
the new cap was pigskin: as if it 
was thought desirable to give the 
Mahometan his own special griey- 
ance as well as the Hindoo. 

It was under theill-feeling caused by 
these new arrangements, aggravated 
by an unfortunate change which 
took place among the officers of the 
army, and stimulated by monstrous 
lies based upon this substratum of 
truth, that the mutiny of Vellore 
broke out on the 1oth July, 1806. 
Vellore was the place of detention 
of the family of Tippoo Saib. It 
contained at the time in question 
only four companies of Europeans. 
At two o’clock in the morning the 
native troops rose on them, mas- 
sacred fourteen officers and ninety- 
nine men, and saved the white 
women for the harem. The standard 
of Mysore was raised, and the Sul- 
tan’s family acted the part which 
more than fifty years after was at- 
tempted by the King and Princes of 
Delhi. Major Coats, who was out- 
side the fort, rode for help to Arcot. 
In fifteen minutes from the time 
when his story was told the roth 
Dragoons, under Colonel Gillespie, 
two galloper guns, and a squadron 
of native cavalry, were on their way 
to Vellore. Gillespie was dragged 
up the wall by a rope by the sur- 
vivors of the massacre, the guns 
blew the gates open, and the dra- 
goons, the native horse, and the 
remnant of the 69th soon destroyed 
the mutineers. Risings were medi- 
tated, and half attempted, at Nun- 
drydooj, at Palamcottah, and else- 
where; but the same promptitude 
as had been shown at Vellore pre- 
vented actual bloodshed. 

For many years after this out- 
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break the Sepoys were comparatively 
content. They were altogether a 
different class of men from those 
who enlist in England. The army 
in India was an honourable profes- 
sion, and the position of a soldier 
was highly prized, both for the sake 
of the pay and for the sake of the 
civil privileges attached to it. The 
Sepoys became a class by them- 
selves, and the service was often 
hereditary, followed by the grand- 
father, the father, and the son suc- 
cessively. They were proud of 
their great chiefs, and delighted in 
stories of Lawrence, Coote, Wel- 
lesley, Abercombie, and Lake. The 
temporary feud between officers and 
men died away. The officers came 
to care for their men and to find all 
their prospects in their regiment. 
In those days there was far less 
hankering after staff appointments 
and civil occupations than became 
customary afterwards, and _ the 
central Government exercised less 
control over the local officers. 

After about twenty years, how- 
ever, a spirit of reform set in. 
Staff employment became common ; 
Englishwomen came far more fre- 
quently than before to India, and 
the custom of keeping black mis- 
tresses died out; the officers had 
their own interests and occupations, 
and cared less for the gossip and 
private affairs of the lines. In 
short, the officers led the lives of 
Englishmen, and the Sepoys the 
lives of Asiatics, and the two courses 
diverged. Again, lies of various 
kinds were circulated amongst the 
native troops as to the intention of 
their masters to convert them by 
force. Again discontent began to 
pervade the lines. At last war was 
declared against Burmah. The Ben- 
gal army could not be persuaded to 
cross the sea—and indeed they had 
not engaged to do so. They were 
accordingly to be marched to the 
frontier; but difficulties as to trans- 
port arose. <A lie was circulated to 
the effect that the difficulties were 
feigned for the purpose of serving 
as an excuse for sending them 
forcibly by sea. On the first of 
November, 1824, the 47th regiment, 
stationed at Barrackpore, refused to 
march, or to ground their arms. 
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They were told that the artillery 
were ready to open on them. They 
still refused. The artillery did 
open with grape, and the regiment 
was dispersed in a moment and 
without resistance. Some of the 
mutineers were hung, and the 
regiment itself was struck out of 
the Army List. 'This was, perhaps, 
necessary; but it was very stern, 
and was not calculated to make the 
Sepoys fond of us. 

With these shocks to the affeec- 
tions of the Sepoy were mixed 
some curious shocks to the disci- 
pline by which he was ruled. In 
1832, corporal punishment was 
abolished for the black troops, and 
they not unnaturally thought we 
were afraid of them. ‘ The English, 
to manage us rightly,’ said a native 
officer, ‘should hold the whip in 
one hand, and the sweetmeats in 
the other. You have dropped the 
whip, and now hold out sweets in 
both hands.’ 

In1838 began the war with Afghan- 
istan. Our failures in it consider- 
ably shook the discipline of the 
Sepoys, though our subsequent 
successes more or less retrieved it. 
Still, when Scinde was annexed, 
they were specially discontented at a 
regulation which provided that in- 
asmuch as the new territory was 
now part of the British dominions, 
they were not, while stationed in it, 
to receive allowances as for foreign 
service. When this was known, 
various regiments mutinied on the 
line of march in June, 1844, and 
the sympathy of the Europeans 
with them was so strong that there 
was a doubt whether they would 
act against them. This was the 
case with the 34th, the 69th, the 
4th, and the 64th. The 64th was 
appeased for the moment by a false 
promise of extra pay, which pro- 
duced the worst possible results. 
The matter, however, was compro- 
mised. The Bengal army was not 
sent to Scinde, and the same mea- 
sure was taken with the Madras 
army, which had shown the same 
spirit. The garrison of the new 
province was made up from the 
Bombay army, which had remained 
faithful. The punishment for this 
conduct was slight. One regiment, 
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the 34th, was disbanded, a few ring- 
leaders were punished, and the rest 
were forgiven. 

The temper shown by these 
events was sufficiently ominous ; 
but they did not stand alone. In 
1845 a conspiracy was discovered 
at Patna, of which the object was 
never fully brought to light, but 
which was intended in the first 
instance to debauch the allegiance 
of the rst native regiment. In 
July, 1849, there was another mutiny 
upon the old question of pay in 
the Punjaub, but it was put down by 
the wisdom of Sir Colin Campbell. 
It was, however, a most serious 
matter, for Sir Charles Napier 
‘heard ominious reports,of twenty- 
four regiments prepared to strike.’ 
There were fears of a general rising 
of the Sepoy troops. One regiment, 
the 66th, actually did rise at 
Govindghur in the early part of 
1850, but they were put down and 
disbanded, and their colours given 
to a corps of Ghoorkas, from 
Nepaul. So strong was Sir Charles 
Napier’s feelings of the importance 
of the state of feeling amongst the 
Sepoys, that he took the extreme 
step of increasing their allowances 
upon his own authority. Lord 
Dalhousie overruled this order, and 
Napier resigned. Lord Dalhousie’s 
minute recorded the difference of 
opinion between them. ‘I desire,’ 
said the Governor-General, ‘to 
record my entire dissent from the 
statement that the army has been 
in mutiny, and the Empire in 
danger.’ 

We have thus seen that from the 
very beginning of the Bengal army, 
down to the year 1850, that is to say 
for nearly one hundred years, the 
native army had been constantly 
liable to outbreaks of one sort or 
another. It was indeed obvious 
enough that there was some fault 
in the relations between the 
poys and their masters, which 
in different ways continually pro- 
duced bad feeling and mutiny. 
Mr. Kaye sums up in a_ very 
curious chapter what there is to 
be said on the subject. He brings 
out with a sort of humour the 
points of the controversies which 
used to agitate Indian society on 
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the management of the native 
army, and the worst that can be 
said of his summing up is that it 
points to no sort of verdict. The 
result of it seems to be, that the 
subject was beset with difficulties, 
and that no one had suflicient 
resolution, sufficient weight of 
mind and of character, and sufticient 
sense of the overwhelming import- 
ance of the subject, to find out their 
solution, and to convince others that 
he had found it out. 

There was a question between 
the Bengal system of choosing high 
caste men, who were fine fellows, 
and the Bombay system of choosing 
low caste men, who were rough and 
ready. There was a question whe- 
ther an army ought to be composed 
of men of the same race, or of men 
of different races; whether the 
troops should be localized or avail- 
able for general service; whether 
or not their families should be 
allowed to follow the camp; whe- 
ther the promotion of the native 
officers should be by seniority or 
not. Sir Henry Lawrence and 
General Jacob objected to promo- 
tion by seniority; Sir Charlies 
Napier and Colonel Sleeman were 
its strongest advocates. There was 
a question whether the European 
officers should personally raise regi- 
ments on the irregular system, or 
whether the regular system, in 
which the officer had little personal 
discretion, was the true one. There 
was a question as to the degree in 
which it was desirable for English 
officers to be orientalized. There 
was a question as to the proportion 
of European troops to be maintained 
in India, and as to the degree of 
suspicion or confidence to be shown 
towards the Sepoys. It is wonder- 
ful how much may be said on both 
sides onall these points; but we do 
not think that they look insoluble. 
A man thoroughly alive to the ex- 
traordinary character of our position 
in India, might have solved them, 
and ought to have done so, almost 
before he did, or tried to do, any- 
thing else; for the native army was 
the very heart and mainspring of 
our Indian Empire. ‘To get it into 
a sound state, and to manage it on 
rational and consistent princip!cs, 
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was surely the very first and most 
urgent task of a great adininistrator. 

When we put together all these 
matters, it is obvious enough that 
the state of things in 1850 was very 
serious indeed. Our notions of 
reform and improvement had risen 
to their utmost height, and the new 
wine was fermenting in the old 
bottles with a fervour which in itself 
tested their power of resistance to 
the utmost. We had swept away 
nearly all intermediate powers, and 
held India almost exclusively by 
the power of the sword, which was 
in the hands of the native army. 
The soldiers of that army had been 
often mutinous; and in their last 
mutiny they had been almost suc- 
cessful. They were not only a part 
of the population, but they were a 
most important and influential part, 
singularly open to all the impres- 
sions made upon their countrymen 
at large by our proceedings. They 
felt their discipline relaxed; they 
felt the control of their officers 
lighter than it had been; they felt 
themselves less connected than of 
old with their officers; and besides 
this, they felt that they were livingin 
anew world which they neither un- 
derstood nor liked. Besides all this, 
the Sepoy was, like all his race, a 
childish,inconsistent, impulsive, cre- 
dulous creature, with all the sharp- 
ness, as well as all the fitfulness of 
a child ; trained from his infancy to 
believe the most monstrous fables as 
a matter of religion, and therefore 
predisposed to believe any kind of 
lie which designing persons whom 
our Government had injured might 
choose to tell him. When all this 
is closely considered, it will not 
seem surprising that the Sepoys 
should have been only too ready to 
believe anything which tended to 
show that the Company meant to 
take away their caste and turn them 
forcibly into Christians. 

Such was the general state of 
feeling in India, and such were the 
political relations of the country, 
when Lord Canning succeeded Lord 
Dalhousie, on the 29th Feb., 1856, 
the latter recording at the same 
time, in a farewell minute, his own 
estimate of his own performances. 
With great truth, Mr. Kaye describes 
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him as a man whose characteristic 
defect was a want of imagination. 


He could not form a true dramatic con- 
ception of the feelings with which the 
representative of a long line of kings may 
be supposed to regard the sudden extinc- 
tion of his royal house by the decree of 
a stranger and an infidel, or the bitterness 
of spirit in which a grey-beard chief, whose 
family from generation to generation had 
enjoyed ancestral powers and privileges, 
might contemplate his lot when suddenly 
reduced to poverty and humiliation by 
an incursion of aliens of another colour 
and another creed. . . . He had fast hold of 
the one abstract truth that English govern- 
ment, English laws, English learning, En- 
glish customs, and English manners, are 
better than the government, Jaws, learning, 
customs, and manners of India; and with 
all the earnestness of his nature and all 
the strength of his understanding, he 
wrought out this great theory into practice. 


Of Lord Canning, his successor, 
Mr. Kaye gives a long and inter- 
esting account, to ,which it is not 
necessary to refer here. When he 
reached India he found everything 
at the very height of peace and 
prosperity. The great question of 
the day was the government of 
Onde, which, having become a 
British ‘province, had to be put 
under a Chief Commissioner, instead 
of the outgoing Resident. Mr. 
Jackson was appointed to the office, 
with Mr. Gubbins, afterwards well 
known at the siege of Lucknow, for 
his financial assistant. Neither of 
them appear to have been judicious 
men; for not only did they fall into 
endless quarrels with each other, 
but one or both of them did so con- 
trive to manage the ungracious 
task allotted to them, as to affront 
and vex the ex-king of Oude in 
every possible way, instead of letting 
him down easily. The result of 
this was to sharpen feelings of ven- 
geance already sharp enough, and 
to make the ex-king and his family 
even more inclined to injure and 
intrigue against us than they had 
been before. After doing a good 
deal of mischief he was removed, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

The discontent of the King of 
Oude and his family was one of 
many causes, more or less serious, 
which combined about this time to 
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work upon the minds of the natives 
in general, and the Sepoys in par- 
ticular. There had been a difficulty 
arising from the aversion of the 
Bengal Sepoys to crossing the black 
water as to reinforcing the troops 
in Pegu; and this difficulty had led 
the Government to issue an order 
that for the future the Sepoys 
should be enlisted for ‘general ser- 
vice, and that no one who was not 
prepared to serve in any part of the 
Company’s dominions should be 
accepted as a recruit. This was 
very unpopular with the natives ; 
and it became more suspicious in 
their minds because they coupled it 
with a plan supposed to be enter- 
tained for some special efforts for 
their conversion. One of the first 
measures passed by Lord Can- 
ning was an Act for legalizing the 
marriage of widows; and several 
officers of the Company’s service 
took to proselytizing as far as their 
influence extended. Colonel Wheeler 
not only did this, but justified it on 
principle, though he declared that 
he did not use his official power for 
that purpose. In addition to these 
causes of disturbance, it appears 
probable that the Persians, with 
whom we were then at war, were 
doing what they could to excite a 
Mahometan insurrection, using for 
the purpose the name of the King 
of Delhi. 

As is usual when minds are ex- 
cited, the coming events threw their 
shadows before, in the shape of 
rumours and prophecies. Some- 
thing, it was ‘said, was going to 
happen; and that something was 
the fall of the English raj. 1t had 
stood a hundred years. It had been 
founded in 1757 by the victory of 
Plassy, and in 1857 it was to fall by 
a signal defeat. So passed the 
winter of 1856-7. In the beginning 
of that memorable year, a low-caste 
Lascar at the great military station 
of Dum-dum, asked a high-caste 
Sepoy for a drink of water. The 
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Brahmin reminded him of his caste. 
The Lascar said that high caste and 
low caste would soon be all the 
same, for that the cartridges which 
were being prepared for the new 
rifles were greased with beef-fat and 
hog’s-lard. The story ran through 
he army like wildfire. ‘It was so 
terrible a thing,’ says Mr. Kaye, 
‘that if the most malignant enemies 
of the British Government had sat 
in conclave for years, and brought 
an excess of devilish ingenuity to 
bear upon the invention of a scheme 
framed with the design of alarming 
the Sepoy mind from one end of 
India to the other, they could not 
have devised a lie better suited to 
the purpose.’ The news travelled 
over the country with awful rapi- 
dity, and, wherever it went, excited 
the same feeling of horror in the 
Sepoy’s mind. Here was a fact 
exactly suited to their mental calibre, 
about which all their vague sus- 
picion and distrust could crystallize. 
The railways, the telegraphs, the 
steamers, the new laws, the general 
changes, were all mysterious, be- 
wildering, unsettling, uncanny ; but 
they were above and beyond the 
ordinary range of the Sepoy’s 
thoughts. Here was something 
that all the world could understand. 
‘The Queen in Council had greased 
the Sepoys’ cartridges with the fat 
of pigs and cows, for the express 
purpose of defiling both Mahome- 
tans and Hindoos.’* 

The bad fruit first came to matu- 
rity at Barrackpore, sixteen miles 
from Calcutta. There were four 
regiments there, and when they 
heard the news they began, ac- 
cording to their custom, to show 
their disgust by setting fire to 
houses at night with burning ar- 
rows. Whilst the excitement was 
in progress a detachment was sent 
from Barrackpore to Berhampore, 
one hundred miles off. The story 
of the cartridges had preceded them, 
but they added to the excitement 


* With much skill and patience Mr. Kaye has disentangled the whole history of the 
greased cartridges, and has tound out what cartridges really were greased, and with what 


material. 
use inoffensive matters for the purpose. 


The first greasing took place in December, 1853, but precautions were taken to 
Careful steps were taken to explain matters to the 


Sepoys, and to show them that they were not defiled ; but the explanations came too late, 
and the lie fell like a match on a mine which had long been loaded. 
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which already prevailed by their 
account of what was passing at 
Barrackpore. A parade with blank 
ammunition was ordered for the day 
after their arrival. At that parade 
the men refused to take the car- 
tridges served out to them. Their 
officer, Colonel Mitchell, addressed 
them, it appears, injudiciously, and at 
night, ordered out the cavalry and 
artillery to attend a second parade 
which was to be held on the second 
day. ‘The troops heard of this, 
and there was a terrible panic 
amongst them in the middle of the 
night. Mitchell ordered up the 
cavalry and the guns. ‘There was a 
scene of great confusion, but at last 
it ended without ; bloodshed, and 
in the morning the trouble appeared 
for the moment to have passed off. 
Orders were given to march the r9th 
regiment from Berhampore to Bar- 
rackpore to be disbanded, but this 
could not be done without the aid of 
English troops, and there were al- 
most none in the neighbourhood. 
On the zoth of March, however, 
the Bentinck arrived from Ran- 
goon, with the 84th regiment; and 
a day or two before its arrival, 
General Hearsey, who commanded at 
Barrackpore, had made a speech to 
the Sepoy garrison there, to the 
effect that they had been deceived 
by artful lies, that the cartridges 
were perfectly harmless, and that 
the r9th were to be disbanded for 
their mutinous conduct. All was 
quict till the 29th, the day before 
the roth regiment was expected at 
Barrackpore; but on that day one 
Mungul Pandy, hearing that a de- 
tachment of Europeans had arrived 
by water from Calcutta, got drunk 
with bang, rushed to the quarter- 
guard, ordered the bugler to sound 
the assembly, and fired on the 
European sergeant-major who came 
out to arrest him. ‘The adjutant 
followed the serjeant-major, but 
Mungul Pandy fired on him also, 
and shot his horse. A struggle fol- 
lowed in which one native took part 
with the officers, others took part 
with Mungul Pandy, and struck the 
officer whilst wounded and on the 
ground. Hearing of this, General 
Hearsey wrote notes for assistance 
to the nearest stations, and rushed 
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out with his two sons to the spot. 
He found the Sepoy still haranguing 
his countrymen, and with his sons 
by his side, charged him. The Se- 
poy’s musket was loaded, and he 
aimed in the first instance at Hear- 
sey, but, changing his mind, shot 
himself. The incident was terribly 
serious, for it showed the temper of 
the troops. On the following day, 
March 31st, the r9th regiment ar- 
rived at Barrackpore, and were dis- 
banded without resistance. 

The outrage of Mungul Pandy, 
and the behaviour of his regiment, 
the 34th, on the occasion, was next 
to be punished. Mungul Pandy and 
a native officer who had abetted him 
were both hung, and part of the regi- 
ment was disbanded. These, how- 
ever, were but the beginnings of 
troubles. The spirit of mutiny had 
spread over the greater part of the 
country. At Meerut, and also at 
Umballah, there had been remon- 
strances and explanations. In Oude 
an irregular regiment mutinied and 
was suppressed. ‘The soldiers were 
getting wild with fear and excite- 
ment in every direction. In the 
course of the month of April the 
famous affair of the Chupatties took 
place. These little cakes were dis- 
persed over the whole face of the 
country. No one knew their mean- 
ing, but every one felt that they were 
in some way or other a sign of ex- 
citement and of evil. A story was 
circulated at the same time that the 
English had mixed bone-dust with 
the flour, in order to defile the 
natives and destroy their caste. At 
last, on the roth of May, came the 
first great act of the war. The 
troops at Meerut marched to Delhi, 
fraternized with the troops there, 
raised the standard of the Great 
Mogul, and declared open war 
against the Company which they 
and their forefathers had served for 
just a hundred years. The very form 
of the message by which this awful 
news was conveyed is insignificant 
enough. Mr. Kaye has preserved it. 
A lady at Meerut telegraphed toa 
relation at Agra not to come to 
Meerut as she had intended. She 
said, ‘The cavalry have risen, set- 
ting fire to their own houses and 
several officers’ houses, besides 
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having killed and wounded all Eu- 
ropean officers and soldiers they 
could find near the lines. If aunt 
intends starting to-morrow evening, 
please detain her from doing so, as 
the van has been prevented from 
leaving the station. There all 
news stopped. The wires had been 
cut, no authentic information was to 
be had, and the only warning of 
the crisis received by the Govern- 
ment was in this private lady’s 
message to put off her aunt’s jour- 
ney. It soon, however, came to be 
known that Delhi was in the hands 
of the mutineers, and that there 
could no longer be any question of 
the proportions of the calamity. 
Lord Canning put out every effort 
in his power. He sent round for 
the few detachments of British 
troops which were to be got from 
Pegu. He most happily managed 
to intercept the China expedition ; 
he was able also to get the assistance 
of the troops from Persia, and above 
all, he trusted, with admirably 
good cause, to Sir John Lawrence to 
pour down the troops, of which 
there were abundance, in the Pun- 
jaub, to the Lower Provinces. 

With the giving of these orders 
Mr. Kaye closes his first volume, 
certainly in a very dramatic way. 
What followed we all know in 
general, but we shall be delighted 
to hear the story told as well and in 
as consecutive and intelligent a 
manner as the part of it already 
before us. With undoubted blem- 
ishes on our part, it is certainly one 
of the most splendid episodes in 
the history of England. Of this 
introduction to it we have little to 
add to what we have already said. 
{t must suggest to the most indif- 
ferent so many and such weighty 
reflections that they can be but 
slightly indicated here. Yet, a very 
few words will be enough to show 
that the interest of the questions 
raised by our Indian Empire is so 
enormously great that even those 
which arise out of the future of this 
country, or of the United States, are 
most small in comparison. 
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First, the mere questions of ma- 
nagement and administration are 
the greatest questions of their kind 
to be found in the world. We have 
to provide in India the necessary 
mechanism for governing 130,000,000 
people of different races and creeds 
by a benevolent despotism. All 
the resources of war, politics, law, 
political economy, in their widest 
forms, to say nothing of the phy- 
sical sciences, such as medicine, en- 
gineering, surveying, and the like, 
are taxed by this to their highest 
powers. No such demand for 
ability exists anywhere, and no- 
where does ability earn such re- 
wards. 

The merely political and adminis- 
trative problem, however, is inferior 
in interest to the moral one. What 
is the right and wrong of this mat- 
ter? -What are our duties to the 
natives? What to the people? 
What to the governments? And 
what are their duties tous? These 
are questions which might well tax 
the resources of every moralist and 
writer on general jurisprudence, 
from Grotius to Bentham and Mr. 
Mill. 

Even this is perhaps not the 
highest of Indian problems? What 
are our religious duties towards 
India? This is a perfectly awful 
question. Toa thinking man there 
is perhaps no one question which 
shows more emphatically the intense 
importance of arriving at some solid 
opinions as to our own religious 
belief. The Sepoys were driven wild 
with terror because they believed 
that their religion was in danger at 
our hands. Religious belief is the 
mainspring of the zeal of many of 
our own officials. How far is their 
belief true? Can it, ought it to, re- 
place Hindooism, just as it stands 
and without modifications? Modern 
science has broken up the creed of 
the Hindoos, and they know it. 
Will Christianity, as usually under- 
stood amongst us, be able to take its 
place? Not unless it is really 
true, and able to prove its truth 
against all comers. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 


N this age of wonders is there any 
one sceptical enough to hold up 
his head in the face of day, and say, 
‘There is nothing new under the 
sun?’ If there breathes such aman, 
we can give him no better advice 
than that he ought to devote his 
first spare half hour to the perusal 
of the publications of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents, containing as they 
do detailed lists, not only of the in- 
numerable inventions patented in 
this country, but also of those pa- 
tented in France, Austria, the United 
States, and other foreign countries. 
If one half the world does not know 
how the other half lives, these Com- 
missioners take care to leave one 
half the world no excuse whatever 
for being in ignorance as to what 
he other half invents and patents. 
The first thing that strikes one as 
remarkable in looking over the Com- 
missioners’ lists is the magnitude of 
the number of patents which are 
each year being granted. The curi- 
ous reader may naturally enough 
inquire, ‘For what can all these 
patents be obtained?’ To such a 
question the most fitting answer 
would be the interrogatory— For 
what are patents not taken out now- 
adays?’ It seems to be the fashion 
in these days of commercial enter- 
prise to procure a patent for any- 
thing and everything—from tobacco 
pipes up to steam-engines, and from 
electric telegraphs down to pen- 
holders. No sooner does the inge- 
nious mind of the inventor conceive 
some new contrivance, or some ‘im- 
provement’ on an old one, than he 
instantly rushes to the Patent Office, 
procures ‘ Her Majesty’s Letters Pa- 
tent, and links his fate to that of his 
invention for better for worse; in 
other words, for profit or for loss, as 
the result may show. If he has the 
command of the necessary amount 
of capital to enable him to ‘bring 
out’ his discovery, well and good. 
If not, there are dozens of British 
vampires always ready to advance 
the necessary outlay for ‘a good 
thing,” and to receive the lion’s share 
of the profits in return. The au- 
thor of Abel Drake’s Wife shows us 
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what an inventor has sometimes to 
suffer. 

If the reader is determined to 
attempt the perusal of the patent 
lists for the first time, he should sit 
down with a firm resolution not to 
be astonished at anything. He 
should not, for instance, be at all 
surprised though he came suddenly 
on a patent for making purses of a 
very delicate textile fabric out of the 
auricular extremities of a sow; for 
depriving flints of their epidermis ; 
or detecting weasels in a state of 
somnolence. Marvels, greater al- 
most than these, will be met with at 
every turn. In these lists will be 
found something to suit the tastes 
and wants of every grade of society. 
For inventors are a philanthropic 
race. They consult all tastes and 
all fancies: they have something 
for everybody—something for Dives, 
and something even for Lazarus. 
The economical paterfamilias, with 
expensive daughters, will find a 
patent for ‘a mode of rendering 
ladies’ dresses more durable ;’ ano- 
ther for ‘ hygienic bonnets for ladies 
and children, that cannot get out of 
shape ;’ and, if the family shoemaker 
is in the habit of sending in incon- 
veniently long bills, there is conso- 
lation to be found in the fact that a 
patent has been obtained for ‘ ever- 
lasting foot-coverings.’ The pater- 
familias will find something for 
himself as well, in the shape of 
the ‘improvement in men’s dresses, 
whereby the parts near the buttons 
and collars are made more durable.’ - 
He may also encourage his little 
daughter with the intelligence that 
a patent has been taken out for ‘a 
means of facilitating the study of 
the piano.’ He may also take a note 
of the fact, for the benefit of the 
younger members of the family, that 
there are patents for ‘tooth-powder 
for children,’ ‘ improvement in dolls,’ 
‘jointed dolls’ heads, ‘ pinafores and 
bibs for children, and ‘ an improve- 
ment in the gymnastic apparatus 
known as seesaws, and an improve- 
ment in the mode of working the 
same.’ 

The inventors seem to be very 
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partial to the ladies—at all events 
they do not forget them; and this 
is obvious from the number of pa- 
tents for their especial benefit. These 
patents are for such articles as col- 
lars, cuffs, bonnets, stays, crinolines, 
hooped skirts, gloves, shoes, victo- 
rines, boas, hooks and eyes, parasols, 
‘companions,’ workboxes, and even 
hairpins. The ‘improved needle- 
threading apparatus’ must no doubt 
prove very serviceable to grand- 
mothers. Besides these, there are 
patent ‘ dress fastenings,’ ‘frames of 
seamless petticoats,’ ‘ solid and liquid 
cosmetics, ‘improved contrivance 
for distending the skirts of ladies’ 
dresses, and preserving the required 
form and shape thereof ;’ as well as 
the ‘self-acting fan,’ and the ‘ im- 
provement in muffs, to be called the 
patent reticule travelling muff,’ 

The patriotic and self-sacrificing 
volunteer, striving assiduously, but 
bootiessly, to imbibe his drill-ser- 
geant’s precepts and examples, will 
find something to relieve him of a 
portion at least of his toil: to wit, 
‘a machine for beating time.’ Per- 
haps, however, the words ‘ beating 
time’ are meant to be understood 
literally. In that case this machine 
must have been intended to outstrip 
a certain venerable personage with 
a certain famous forelock. The 
smoker need no longer labour un- 
ceasingly to blacken and disfigure 
an ugly stump of clay. Health is 
too precious to be thus thrown away 
on such trifles, especially when there 
is such a thing as a patent ‘ machine 
for blackening smoking pipes and 
mouthpieces of cigars. He may 
also obtain the patent ‘sanatory 
smoking pipe,’ the ‘ cigaret mould,’ 
as also various kinds of patent cigar 
tubes, and numerous other equally 
useful inventions, including the ‘ sys- 
tem of giving a pleasant aroma 
to new smoking pipes.’ Further- 
more, it may be useful to hint that 
there is ‘an apparatus for destroy- 
ing flies,’ besides a patent ‘ improve- 
ment in fly traps.’ Even that inde- 
fatigable advertiser, the ‘ plain cook,’ 
the genius of invention makes the 
object of her care; for there are 
many such helps as the ‘apparatus 
for boiling beef tea and vegetables,’ 
the ‘machine for conglomerating 
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coal dust,’ the ‘ improvement in pre- 
paring potatoes for boiling and cook- 
ing,’ the ‘ boiling apparatus,’ and so 
forth. For dairy purposes there are 
various ‘improvements’ in churns, 
and there is also a wonderful ma- 
chine called the ‘improved appara- 
tus for milking cows.’ Lady readers 
will be horrified beyond measure to 
hear that there is a patent for the 
‘manufacture of soap from the juice 
of snails” Tt is to be hoped that the 
disclosure of this fact will not lead 
any one to, form an aversion to so 
useful and necessary an article as 
that referred to. 

It is somewhat surprising to read 
of the numerous patents for im- 
provements in such insignificant 
articles as match-boxes, envelopes, 
purses, candles, candlesticks, «&e. 
In fine, lest the reader should ever 
happen to require such things, it 
may be well to remember that there 
are patents for bedsteads and pen- 
cil-cases, spirit lamps and _horse- 
shoes, scissors and shears, chimney- 
pots and poultices, gas-meters and 
vices, saws and corsets, mangles and 
pianofortes, ferry-boats and iron- 
vased ships, railway-carriages and 
perambulators, anchors and sepul- 
chral monuments ; ‘improved’ ma- 
chines for cutting and shaping corks, 
and for corking* bottles and other 
vessels, for making lace and for 
making wire-ropes; in short, ma- 
chines for making and doing almost 
everything, however apparently in- 
significant or important. Even the 
philosopher’s stone has, in its time, 
been the subject of a patent. An 
old writer records that in the reign 
of Edward III., some alchymists 
persuaded the king that a philoso- 
pher’s stone might be made; that 
the king granted a commission to 
two friars and two aldermen to 
inquire if it was feasible; and that, 
they having certified that it was, 
his majesty granted to the two 
aldermen a patent of privilege to 
the effect that they and their assigns 
should have ‘ the sole making of the 
philosopher’s stone.’ 

But while there are so many pa- 
tents in England for comparatively 
trivial matters, it ought to be men- 
tioned that the great majority of 
English patents relate to far more 
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important subjects. Thus there are 
hundreds of patents for all sorts of 
‘improvements’ and new adapta- 
tions connected with the railway, 
the electric telegraph, gas-making 
and gas-burning, the smelting, forg- 
ing, cutting, and punching of iron, 
brewing and distilling, and agricul- 
ture. Patents for machinery used 
in the various manufactures are to 
be found in very large proportion. 
There are numerous inventions con- 
nected with shipping, such as 
ships’ boats, sails, rigging, apparatus 
for lowering boats, &c. Many ‘of 
these inventions, it is understood, 
were first introduced to public no- 
tice by means of papers read before 
the British Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science. A great 
many patents are also constantly 
being obtained for tools used in all 
the various trades and handicrafts. 
Ventilation appears to be a favourite 
subject with imventors, looking to 
the number of patents that may be 
classed under that head. The num- 
ber of inventions for preserving life 
at sea is so large that one almost 
wonders that people are ever drowned 
at all. These inventions consist of 
cork and air mattresses and tunics, 
swimming belts, and many similar 
items. We are here reminded of a 
curious ‘idea, which, to our certain 
knowledge, an energetic ‘colonel of 
volunteers seriously made a hobby 
of, until it was beaten out of his 
head by some one possessing a little 
more worldly wisdom and practical 
common sense. ‘That idea was this, 
that the science of constructing pon- 
toons is an unnecessary branch of 
the military art, and that all neces- 
sity for them ought to be super- 
seded, so far at least as our brave 
volunteers are concerned, by sup- 
plying each volunteer with one of 
these patent inflatable india-rubber 
mattresses, and an ordinary um- 
brella. These, besides being of in- 
calculable service during a cam- 
paign, would enable the proprietors 
to cross any body of water, on an 
emergency, without bridge or boats : 
the mattress would be used as a 
float, and the ordinary umbrella 
would be carefully and skilfully 
managed as a sort of lug-sail. Peter 
Simple escaping across the river 
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from his French prison on a Sarey- 
Gampish umbrella, with the assist- 
ance of his friend O’Brien, is nothing 
to this. 

The number of patents annually 
granted in the United Kingdom 
seems to be about three thousand 
five hundred on an average. There 
is reason to believe that a great 
many of the articles, however, which 
are marked ‘ patent,’ and are sold as 
such, have never been patented at 
all, or if they have been, the patents 
have expired. Unfortunately, in 
certain lines of business at least, 
commercial morality is not so strict 
as it might be; and when a mercan- 
tile adventurer desires to monopo- 
lize the trade in a particular business 
—say in the manufacture of lucifer- 
matches of a particular make—he 
resorts to the simple expedient of 
adding the little word ‘patent’ to 
the paper cover of the box. Whether 
this serves more as an inducement 
to people to buy, than asa sort of in- 
timidation to others against imita- 
tion, it is difficult to say. 

In France, the number of patents 
granted is somewhat larger than in 
England. While the lists of French 
patents show a very fair number of 
really useful and scientific inven- 
tions, there is also a very large pro- 
portion of patents for such trifles as 
seamless petticoats, cosmetics, toys, 
liqueurs, billiard balls and cues, 
cigar-cutters, gaiters, rat-traps, cra- 
vats, cigar-cases, portmonnais, spring 
mattresses, ef hoe genus omne, No 
small amount of ingenuity must 
have been exercised in the inven- 
tion of such things as a ‘ counting 
machine for cashiers,’ ‘ an apparatus 
for controlling receipts,’ and the 
‘atmospheric penholder. Another 
invention, the ‘ penholder and pen- 
driver,’ no doubt obviates the neces- 
sity for having either clerk or ama- 
nuensis. One reads with wonder and 
admiration of the patent ‘system of 
subterraneous irrigation by means 
of damp air; but with still greater 
wonder of the patent for ‘a mode of 
advertising.’ This must indeed be 
a@ very curious affair. In London, 
where advertising has become almost 
one of the fine arts, one may see 
every day a hundred different inge- 
nious ‘ modes’ of advertising. There 
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are, in the first place, the newspaper 
advertisements, consisting of puffs, 
poetry, sense, and nonsense; there 
is the ‘literature of the walls,’ ena- 
bling all passers-by to read, in letters 
as long as they are broad, of the ex- 
cellent merits of the commodities of 
the various advertisers ; there is also 
that nuisance of nuisances the street 
handbills, with which one is annoyed 
at every turn in the leading thorough- 
fares. Then there are those demure- 
looking individuals who, in numbers 
ranging from four to sometimes 
twelve, patrol and obstruct the 
streets, each with his shoulder- 
board, and each shoulder-board 
with its own huge letter, and each 
huge letter the disintegrated por- 
tion of some little word. But what 
this new ‘mode of advertising’ can 
possibly be, we are a little puzzled 
to understand. 

It is undeniable, however, that 
there are in France a large number 
of inventions for manufacturing pur- 
poses—for the manufacture of silk, 
woollen, cotton, and other fabrics. 
There are also many inventions con- 
nected with the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar, and with vine culture 
and wine-making ; but, on the whole, 
it must be admitted that they patent 
some very odd things in France 
sometimes. For example, there is 
the ‘ apparatus for throwing stones,’ 
which no doubt proves of inestimable 
service to the French schoolboys, 
and economises their labour; but 
which would be very dangerous for 
adoption, politically speaking, to 
those who live in glass houses. Then 
there is a patent ‘ tumbler’—for fas- 
tening windows, however; -and we 
have also a ‘double mirror with a 
spring and reflector for catching 
larks.’ The patent ‘binocle for stop- 
ping horses,’ |and the ‘safety bridle 
tor subduing fiery horses,’ as well as 
the ‘harness for preventing horses 
from running away,’ are all fortu- 
nately of modern invention, other- 
wise Cowper would never have left 
us a John Gilpin. It is a notice- 
able fact that inventions for protec- 
tion against accidents to riders and 
drivers are very numerous in almost 
every country. For example, in 
Belgium there is a patent ‘ appara- 
tus for stopping fiery horses; and 
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in England we have numerous simi- 
lar inventions, such as the ‘ appara- 
tus for preventing harnessed horses 
from falling.’ 

On the whole, however, the pecu- 
liarity of the French genius of inven- 
tion is ingenuity in very small mat- 
ters. We cannot, in England, boast 
of having invented that doubtless 
most useful article the ‘ powder for 
facilitating walking.’ This ‘ pow- 
der’ is surely not intended to be 
used or ‘taken’ in the same fashion 
as the powder which (so Sir Walter 
Scott tells us in Woodstock) Sir 
Henry Lee, of Ditchley, knew how 
to compound for increasing the 
speed of horses. According to the 
novelist, the escape of Charles II. 
from Woodstock was due to the 
efticacy of ‘six balls prepared of the 
most cordial spices, mixed with me- 
dicaments of the choicest and most 
invigorating quality,’ and which, 
being ‘given from hour to hour, 
wrapt in a covering of good beef or 
venison, a horse of spirit will not 
flag for five hours at the speed of 
fifteen miles an hour.’ But to re- 
turn—the French have also a pecu- 
liar ‘apparatus for decanting liquids 
at table,’ and a patent for ‘seam- 
less shoes.’ These last, we presume, 
are made either of gutta-percha or 
cast-iron. Then there is an inven- 
tion, the modus operandi of which 
does not very clearly appear. It is 
a ‘mode of transatlantic conveyance 
for avoiding the loading and un- 
loading of goods. By means of 
this invention merchandise may pos- 
sibly be transported in a manner 
somewhat similar to that we read of 
in the fairy tales about the ‘ wishing- 
cap, orin the Arabian Nights, where 
a certain Persian Prince, who sat 
him down on his carpet at the gate 
of Damascus at night, and was at 
Bagdad in the morning—with his 
dressing case and patent leather 
portmanteau, no doubt. Our French 
neighbours particularly excel in 
‘improvements in artificial sets of 
teeth.’ We refrain from speculating 
as to whether the apparently great 
demand for these articles may not 
arise from their innumerable vari- 
eties of bonbons and similar sweet 
things. 


Turning for a2 moment to the 
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United States of America, one can- 
not help being struck with the pre- 
dominance of patents for ‘ improve- 
ments,’ and the comparative sprink- 
ling of professedly new and original 
inventions. It may be that the terms 
‘improvement’ and ‘improved’ are 
applied indiscriminately by Ameri- 
can inventors to all inventions; the 
aflix being used perhaps much in 
the same way as we sometimes see 
types half an inch in height used by 
American newspaper editors to head 
‘sensation’ paragraphs—simply for 
the sake of having a ‘ taking’ title. 
Be this as it may, it is clear that the 
‘improvements’ have an overpower- 
ing majority in the lists of American 
patents. Thus out of sixty-seven 
patents granted for the week ending 
28th October, 1862, only one was 
not characterized as an ‘ improve- 
ment ; and out of fifty-seven patents 
granted during the week ending 
4th November, there is also only 
one which is not for an ‘improve- 
ment ;’ and the whole of the sixty- 
four granted during the week end- 
ing 9th December are for ‘improve- 
ments.’ 

While the peculiarity in the Eng- 
lish lists is the large proportion of 
patents for all kinds of machinery 
used in the manufactures—showing 
in some measure the bent of the 
national industry —the large pro- 
portion of patents in America for 
agricultural machines and imple- 
ments is equally striking. ‘ Im- 
provements’ on such articles as 
harrows, harvesters, seed-planters, 
ploughs, cotton-scrapers, cultivators, 
potato-diggers, corn-planters, horse- 
rakes, apple- and _ potato-parers, 
pumps, beehives, horse-shoes, pitch- 
forks; and ‘improvements’ also in 
machines for cutting, gathering, and 
grinding grain, meet the eye at 
every turn. We don’t know what 
Mr. ‘Tennyson’s ‘ Northern Farmer’ 
would say if he were asked to adopt 
all these ‘improvements’ at once. The 
‘improvements’ in revolvers, breech- 
loaders, percussion caps, bullet- 
moulds, rifles, explosive shells, gun- 
barrels, and so forth, have of late 
been amazingly numerous. This is 
no doubt owing to that hackneyed 
subject generally known as ‘the 
fratricidal war now waging in 
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America.’ Naturally * enough, in 
looking over a list of inventions by 
the ‘ smartest nation in all creation, 
one expects to fall in with some 
superlatively astounding specimens 
of the national smartness. We do 
not find any mention made of that 
celebrated American machine for 
eating bony fish, of which Fame 
mischievously tells, whereby the 
edible portions are thrust down the 
cesophagus and the bones cast a-one- 
side, and which, when the handle 
happens to be accidentally turned in 
the wrong direction, produces cer- 
tain serious results. Nevertheless, 
we find inventions evincing an 
almost equal amount of ‘ smartness ;’ 
for example, the ‘improved life- 
preserving mattress; the ‘im- 
proved baby-jumper, coach and car- 
riage,’ (we omitted before to call the 
attention of paterfamilias to this) ; 
the ‘improved method of winding 
watches,’ (very useful no doubt 
after convivial réwnions); the ‘im- 
provements in scalpels’ and in 
‘metallic ears for deaf persons; 
the ‘improved tool for finishing /e/- 
loes,” (this, be it remembered, is not 
a bowie-knife); the ‘improvement 
in making bolts” (which must have 
proved very useful at Bull’s Run 
and other places where the Federals 
found it advisable to make strategic 
movements towards the rear); the 
‘portable collection-box,’ (no doubt 
very handy); the ‘improved boat, 
convertible into a land carriage’ (!); 
the ‘improved apparatus for singe- 
ing pigs;? the ‘improvements in 
conveying city railroad-cars over ob- 
structions ;’ besides ‘an improved 
portable door lock,’ whereby, we pre- 
sume, one is enabled, after locking 
the door, to carry away with him not 
only the key but the lock also! 
Many of these ingenious inventions 
are intended to save muscular exer- 
tion in even the most trivial matters. 
A ‘heavy swell’ may be washed, 
shaved, and dressed almost entirely 
by machinery; and Hyde Park 
could thus be turned out on the 
shortest notice by machinery. Among 
these smaller inventions may be 
instanced the ‘ boot and shoe clean- 
ing apparatus;’ the ‘improved 
sling for carrying blankets and 
overcoats; the ‘improved button- 
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hole cutter;? the ‘street-sweeping 
machine ;’ the ‘improved carpet- 
sweeper; the ‘improved horse- 
shoeing machine;’ the ‘improve- 
ments’ in ice-cream freezers, and in 
machines for printing addresses on 
newspapers; the ‘improved’ pen- 
cleaner, cord-winder, butter-tray, 
broom, coffee-pot, and rotating meat- 
chopper. Had the ‘improvement 
in the apparatus for closing doors’ 
been invented a century or two ago 
we should, in all probability, never 
have had the good old song of ‘ Get 
up and bar the door.’ And then, 
again, there can be no necessity 
whatever, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, for toiling up a long flight 
of stairs to get to one’s bedroom: the 
patent ‘improvement in machines 
for hoisting persons from one story 
in a building to another, saves this 
unnecessary labour. Such a means 
of getting up stairs! That this in- 
vention has been adopted in this 
country in large manufactories, if 
not in private houses, we have a con- 
vincing proof in the anecdote (which 
we believe we publish for the first 
time) told of Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, who, on a visit to the 
sritish Association, at Belfast, some 
ten years ago, adopted this means 
of getting to the upper stories of the 
Durham-street Flax Mill, and, on his 
way up, flattered the Irish beauties 
who ascended with him by the very 
French compliment that ‘he felt as 
if he were going to heaven, because 
he was in the society of angels !’ 
Facetious Mr. Punch, some time ago, 
predicted that by-and-by the British 
fieet would come to sail first in the 
air and then under water. All this 
seemed of course very absurd and 
impracticable until we came upon a 
‘smart’ American patent for ‘ ord- 
nance for use under water.’ This 
renders Punch’s idea of a flect under 
water somewhat less impracticable 
than at first sight it appeared. So 
far as we have been able to follow 
the wearisome details of the Ameri- 
can war, this patent has not yet been 
patronised. We poor ‘ Britishers’ 
on this side of the ocean have been 
foolishly fancying that a spout is an 
indispensable adjunct to kettles and 
similar articles; but in this matter 
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the Americans ‘ lick’ us completely 
by their ‘improved apparatus for 
discharging liquids from kettles and 
other vessels.’ No doubt this re- 
markable invention obviates the 
necessity for the time-honoured 
spout to which we and our fore- 
fathers have been so long accustomed 
and so blindly attached. 

As an instance of the influence of 
the American war on the commercial 
progress of the nation, it is notice- 
able that the annual number of 
patents has considerably decreased 
within the last two or three years. 
The effect of the war was instanta- 
neous. In 1860 the number of 
patents granted was 4819, whereas 
in 1861 the number was reduced to 
3340, or by more than 25 per cent. 
On this subject the Commissioner 
of Patents of the United States re- 
marks, in his report to Congress for 
1861, that ‘ the great inventive mind 
of the country has been attracted in 
another direction by the startling 
scenes of rebellion which have tran- 
spired. A state of civil war has de- 
prived this office of the patronage of 
most of the slave-holding States ; the 
enterprise of the loyal States has, to 
a great extent, been paralyzed; and 
the sale of patent rights as an article 
of traffic has ina measure been aban- 
doned.’ 

In closing this article one cannot 
help remarking that of all inven- 
tions the sewing-machine is pre-emi- 
nently the most ubiquitous. Who 
can count the number of ‘ improve- 
ments’ on this little machine—so 
wonderful in its simplicity—which 
have been patented in Great Britain, 
in the United States, in France, in 
Austria, in Belgium, and other parts 
of the Continent? ‘This is, perhaps, 
the best proof of the utility of the 
machine; and Hood’s Song of the 
Shirt has surely lost half its truth- 
fulness. That must indeed be a bad 
machine which will bear no ‘im- 
provements ;’ and, by-and-by, these 
incessant ‘improvements’ may re- 
sult in some thoroughly-perfected 
piece of mechanism calculated to 
obviate all the objections which at 
present prevent the sewing-machine 
from entirely superseding the com- 
mon needle. 
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NOTES ON DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 
By Henry OTtiey. 


PART IV. AND LAST. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH QUESTION— PRIVATE AND 

THE VIENNA NOTE—THE TREATY OF PARIS, 1856, AND THE 
ON MARITIME LAW—DIPLOMACY, 
OF THE BRITISH DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—CONCLUSION, 


TIONS 
STATE 
HE new and unconstitutional 
system of secret diplomacy, in 
other words, that system of manag- 
ing affairs by which the conduct, 
the character, and the resources of 
the country may be engaged in 
matters of foreign policy without 
its knowledge or ‘consent, was never 
applied with more disastrous and 
humiliating results than in the case 
of the disagreements on the affairs 
of Turkey, which led to the 
Crimean expedition in 1854-6, and 
the negotiations which followed 
upon its close. The diplomatic 
merits of these transactions were, to 
a great extent, lost sight of, at the 
time of their occurrence, in the ex- 
citing details of heroic achieve- 
ment, and no less noble endurance, 
which marked that terrible struggle ; 
and time enough has hardly elapsed 
since to bring them strictly within 
the province of the historian. We 
may perhaps be excused, how- 
ever, if anticipating the labours of 
the latter, we pass in review what 
relates to the diplomatic treatment 
of this case, every phase of which 
will be found to present features 
challenging the gravest reflections. 
At the beginning of the year 1853, 
the Ottoman Empire, whose condi- 
tion and relations were already the 
cause of a sort of chronic anxiety to 
the great powers of Europe, found 
itself involved in new complications 
with Russia and France, on account 
e the disposal of certain privileges 
1 the ‘Holy Places’ in Palestine; 
witl 1 Austria, seconded by Russia, 
in re og ard to certain coercive mea- 
sures adopted by her against the 
Christian population of Montenegro ; 
and with Russia alone on the score 
of a general protectorate of the 
Greek Christian subjects of the 
Porte, which that power pre- 
tended to lay claim to. The Monte- 


” CORRESPONDENCE— 
ANNEXED RESOLU- 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND ITS PRACTICE— 


CONFIDENTIAL’ 


negrin affair having been fortunately 
brought to a settlement rather more 
promptly than might have been anti- 
cipated—thanks to the attitude taken 
by the Austrian Cabinet, seconded by 
the friendly offices of Great Britain 
—there remained only the questions 
of the Holy Places, and of the general 
protectorate, to deal with ; and these 
Russia determined to make the most 
of; it being very obvious from the 
beginning that she was resolved not 
only to pick a quarrel with the 
Porte, out of which in the course 
of events she might reap an advan- 
tage in the realization of a long- 
cherished dream of ambition, but 
to enter the lists in a riv alry with 
France, also, for supremacy over 
the Christian populations of the 
East. Every one saw that these 
were elements of disquiet t, which, 
as they fermented, would require 
careful watching on the part of 
neutral states; but no one for an 
instant apprehended that the mis- 
chief had assumed the form of 
development which subsequent re- 
velations proved that it had. 

It was at this critical juncture 
that a leading article spans in 
the Zimes (March 2nd, 1853), in 
which the whole question of the 
difficulties in the East was discussed 
in a sense which contemplated the 
accomplishment of their satisfactory 
adjustment to be only attainable in 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and which concluded with the 
words :— The time is approaching 
when the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire in its present form will be 
found to be impracticable, and 

cknowledged as undesirable.’ This 
was _— up on the 7th of 
March by another article, in which, 
after deploring the cruel fate of the 
Christian populations subject to 
the Porte, the writer declared— 
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‘We are bound by every considera- 
tion of humanity, civilization, and 
justice to hope that it may be the 
will of Providence to restore these 
provinces and their miserable in- 
habitants to a purer faith and a 
milder sway.’ Finally, only three 
days later (10th March), the finish- 
ing stroke was given to the picture 
in a long article which spoke of the 
carly dissolution of the Turkish Em- 
pire as certain, and paid a tribute to 
‘the forbearance, hitherto, of those 
who may one day have to deal with 
this change in human affairs.’ 

It was impossible that opinions 
and predictions so bold, and at the 
same time so inconsistent with all 
that had hitherto marked the policy 
of ihe Western Powers, and more 
particularly of Great Britain, in 
reference to the Turkish Empire, 
should be promulgated at this par- 
ticular moment without exciting 
considerable attention ; the more so 
as they appeared in the columns of a 
journal whichwas generally supposed 
to represent the views, if not to be 
in the confidence, of the Govern- 
ment. Experienced and thinking 
men agreed that such a programme 
could not have been put forth with- 
out inspiration from high quarters, 
and St. Petersburg was pointed to 
as the source; but whether the 
communications came direct to 
Printing-house-square, or indirectly 
through Downing-street, was the 
only matter of doubt; the latter 
hypothesis being the one more 
generally accepted. Eventually, 
this supposition was corroborated 
by evidence which may be accepted 
as conclusive. 

At this point of our narrative we 
have, as if by anticipation, to go 
into some particulars of a ‘secret 
and confidential’ correspondence of 
a very delicate and disloyal charac- 
ter, in which her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters permitted themselves to take 
part at this very time; but the scan- 
dalous purport of which they had 
no scruples in keeping witbin their 
confidence during a whole twelve- 
month and more—to be ultimately 
wrested from them by an intem- 
perate avowal made in breach of 
good faith by their partner in the 
transaction. Zhe Communications 
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respecting Turkey, made to Her Mu- 


jesty’s Government by the Emperor 


of liussia, with the Answers returned 
to them—January to April, 1853, 
tardily and reluctantly published in 
the spring of 1854, though they 
created a good deal of excitement at 
the time, have not yet received the 
careful attention they deserve in 
connexion with the question of the 
management of our diplomatic ser- 
vice, and the personal responsibility 
involved in it. It is necessary for 
our purpose, without going too much 
into detail, to collate some of these 
communicagions in connexion with 
contemporaneous ana immediately 
subsequent events, upon some of 
which additional light has been 
thrown in recent publications. 
These communications — which 
originated, and were mostly carried 
on, in conversation between the 
Emperor Nicholas and Sir G. H. 
Seymour, and which his Imperial 
Majesty requested might remain 
‘secret between the two sovereigns,’ 
—commenced on the 11th of January, 
1853. They consisted of solemn 
asseverations as to the mori- 
bund state of Turkey, and invita- 
tions to England to come to an 
understanding with Russia as to 
the disposal of the States compos- 
ing the Turkish Empire upon its 
dissolution occurring; an under- 
standing professedly limited to what 
should not, rather than extended to 
what should take place,—though ob- 
viously in practical effect, leading 
to an affirmative, as well as toa nega- 
tive policy. Our view upon this 
point is established by, amongst 
other matters, the Emperor’s gene- 
rous declaration of his willingness 
not to object to England’s taking 
possession of Egypt, having pre- 
viously glanced at the possibility of 
his being himself called upon to es- 
tablish himself at Constantinople, if 
not as ‘ proprietor,’ at least as ‘ occu- 
pier,’ (depositaire). The Emperor 
further stated that his object was to 
come to a general arrangement for 
the future disposal of the Turkish 
territories, not by means of a treaty 
or protocol, which would necessarily 
become public, but upon ‘la parole 
d’un gentilhomme ;’ in other words by 
eral agreement. The great object in 
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this form of proceeding was to keep 
France and the Porte in ignorance 
of the whole affair; Austria being 
already completely engaged to the 
Russian Emperor—or, to -use his 
Majesty’s own words:—‘ When I 
speak of Russia, I speak of Austria 
as well; what suits the one suits 
the other; our interests as regards 
Turkey are perfectly identical.’ 

The British Government (repre- 
sented in the Foreign Office during 
this period successively by Lord 
John Russell, and the Earl of 
Clarendon), instead of resenting 
this dark felonious suggestion in the 
terms it deserved, consented to be 
the recipients of it, and upon the 
condition of secrecy under which 
it was made ;—such their sense 
of what was due in good faith to 
their neutral allies, to say nothing 
of poor Turkey, the intended vic- 
tim! 

Lord John Russell, in his de- 
spatch of the 9th of February, con- 
fined himself to the expression of 
opinions that the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire was a_contin- 
gency not so Imminent as the Em- 
peror seemed to imagine — that 
‘it might happen twenty, fifty, 
or a hundred years hence; and 
that ‘in these circumstances it 
could hardly be consistent with 
the friendly feelings towards the 
Sultan which animate the Emperor 
of Russia, no less than the Queen 
of Great Britain, to dispose before- 
hand of the provinces under his 
dominion.’ 

In reply to this, the Emperor made 
these remarkable observations to 
Sir G. H. Seymour (despatch, Feb- 
ruary 21):—‘ Then, I will tell you, 
that if your Government has been 
led to believe that Turkey retains 
any elements of existence, your Go- 
vernment must have received in- 
correct information. I repeat to 
you that the sick man is dying; and 
we can never allow such an event 
to take us by surprise. We must 
come to an understanding.’ Upon 
this Sir G. H. Seymour remarks, 
with unanswerable good sense :— 
‘ It can hardly be otherwise than that 
a sovereign who insists with such 
pertinacity upon the impending fall 
of a neighbouring state, must have 
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settled in his own mind that the 
hour, if not of its dissolution, at all 
events for its dissolution, must be 
at hand.’ And he goes on to suggest, 
as the result of his reflections, that 
some understanding must already 
have been come to between Russia 
and Austria on the subject; adding, 
‘ Supposing my suspicion to be well- 
founded, the Emperor’s object is to 
engage her Majesty’s Government, 
in conjunction with his own Cabinet 
and that of Vienna, in some scheme 
Jor the ultimate partition of Turkey, 
and for the exclusion of France from 
the arrangement.’ 

No notice, however, was taken by 
the British Foreign Secretary of this 
dangerous suggestion. On the con- 
trary, the most innocent satisfaction 
was still professed at the Emperor's 
‘generous confidence ;’ and a stray 
remark, reported to have fallen 
from his Majesty, was seized upon as 
a subject for congratulation. ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government,’ writes Lord 
Clarendon, on April sth, ‘ observes 
with pleasure that, in the opinion 
of the Emperor, the fall of the 
Turkish Empire is looked upon as 
an uncertain and distant contin- 
gency; and that no real crisis has 
occurred to render its realization 
imminent.’ But the Emperor, en- 
couraged to more daring avowal by 
the timid and uncertain conduct of 
his correspondent, at once took the 
bull by the horns, resolved not to 
allow any doubt to remain as to the 
nature of his views. Sir G. H. Sey- 
mour writes (April 20): ‘The Em- 
peror proceeded to state that he 
would very frankly offer an observ- 
ation or two—it might be a criti- 
cism—on your Lordship’s despatch. 
The despatch spoke of the fall of 
the Turkish Empire as an uncertain 
and distant event: he would remark 
that the one term excluded the 
other; uncertain it was, certainly, 
but for that reason not necessarily 
remote ; he desired it might be, but 
he was not sure that it might so 
prove.’ 

Such the Emperor's general view, 
now for its special application. Sir 
G. H. Seymour, in his despatch last 
cited, adds: —‘ His Majesty, after 
observing that, according to the ac- 
counts just received (those of the 
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29th ultimo), little or no progress 
had been made towards an adjust- 
ment of difficulties at Constanti- 
nople, said that as yel he had not 
moved a ship or a battalion; that he 
had not done so from motives of 
consideration for the Sultan, and 
from economical motives; but that 
he would repeat that he had xo i- 
tention of being trifled with, and that 
if the Turks did not yield to reason, 
they might have to give way to an 
approach of danger? 

When we consider that, in the 
despatch from the Foreign Office 
to which this communication refers, 
occurs the following passage :— 
‘Her Majesty’s Government ... are 
convinced that upon the 2 olicy pur- 
sucd by his Lip rial Maj sty towards 
Turkey will mainly depend the has- 
tening or indefinite postponement 
of an event which every Power in 
Europe is concerned in averting ;’ 
we are justified in asking whether 
it is possible that our Government, 
viewing the whole case, and more 
especially the threatening remarks 
just quoted, could possibly have 
considered what was passing in the 
Emperor’s mind as otherwise than 
presenting a serious and imminent 
danger to the integrity of the Turk- 
ish Empire? We submit, further, 
whether, supposing our Govern- 
ment to have been so blind to the 
threatening aspects of the case, the 
British Parliament, or the nation at 
large, would have participated in 
their sense of security if this cor- 
respondence had been made public 
at the time? The manner in which 
the public received the indirect 
suggestions of the 7’imes—unques- 
tionably based upon this corre- 
spondence, by whosoever’s treachery 
confided to that journal—is a suf- 
ficient reply to the question. 

Yet how did her Majesty’s sworn 
ministers still continue to deceive 
—we can employ no milder term— 
the legislature upon this question, 
then so anxiously discussed in all 
quarters? On the 25th April, after 
the famous mission of Prince Mens- 
chikofi, we find the Earl of Claren- 
don stating in the House of Lords 
that, ‘the views of the different 
Governments with whom he had 
communicated, France, Austria, and 
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Russia, were perfectly in harmony 
with those of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regarded the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity 
of the Turkish Empire’ (he did not 
mention that, as far as France was 
concerned, ‘the views’ were not 
mutual and in full and equal con- 
fidence) ; ‘so that Turkey: had no- 
thing to fear, if the Sultan would 
be guided by ordinary prudence 
and would adopt a more humane 
policy, towards his Christian sub- 
jects; that the mission of Prince 
Menschikoff was to place the matter 
of the Holy Shrines on a permanent 
footing ? (nothing about the demand 
to establish a Russian protectorate 
over the Greek Church in Turkey ;) 
and, finally, that ‘Public rumour 
had greatly exaggerated the naval 
and military preparations of Russia. 
The Emperor of Russia had made 
no secret of his intentions, and our 
Government had full treliance on his 
word,’ 

Meantime Lord Stratford-de-Red- 
cliffe had arrived at Constantinople, 
where he was anxiously engaged 
contesting inch by inch the demands 
of the Russian emissary, more par- 
ticularly the claim to a protectorate 
of his co-religionists, which would 
have been fatal to the independent 
sovereignty of the Porte. Mr. 
Kinglake suggests, and, we think, 
with perfect truth, that whilst Lord 
Aberdeen at home was still hugging 
to a peace policy, and using himself, 
or by his colleagues, smooth phrases 
to dissipate all alarm as to a hostile 
result, he was ‘sliding into all the 
responsibility of a defensive alliance 
with the Sultan against the Emperor 
of Russia,’ as the necessary result of 
acquiescing in Lord Stratford's 
policy, as set forth in his despatches. 
Indeed, of this there could have 
been no doubt in the mind of the 
Government itself; for we find the 
Foreign Secretary (May 31st, 1853) 
applauding the Sultan’s refusal of 
the Russian ultimatum, which led 
to the abrupt departure of Prince 
Menschikoff from Constantinople on 
the 26th of May, and admitting to 
Lord Stratford, that ‘it was indis- 
pensable to take measures for the 
protection of the Sultan, and to aid 
his highness in repelling any attack. 
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which might be made on his terri- 
tory; but that ‘the use of force was 
to be resorted to as a last and un- 
avoidable resource for the protec- 
tion of Turkey against an unpro- 
yoked attack, and in defence of sher 
independence, which England was 
bound to maintain, 

Yet even at this crisis, if we are 
to concur with Mr. Kinglake in ac- 
cepting a rumour on the subject, 
the conduct of the British Cabinet 
was marked by vacillation and 
weakness which it is melancholy 
and humiliating to contemplate. 
Mr. Kinglake writes :— 

It is believed that the 
Aberdeen did not end here. 
tion between 


errors of Lord 
In a conversa- 
Lord Clarendon and Baron 
Brunnow, our Foreign Secretary, they say, 
spoke a plain firm sentence, disclosing the 
dangers which the occupation of the Princi- 
palities would bring upon the relations 
between Russia and England, The whole- 
some words were flying to St. Petersburg ; 
they would have destroyed the Czar’s 
llusion, and they therefore bade fair to 
preserve the peace of Europe. But when 
Lord Aberdeen came to know that they had 
been® uttered, he insisted, they say, and 
insisted with effect, that Baron Brunnow 
should be requested to consider Lord Clar- 
words as unspoken. Of course, 
ulter a fatal revocation like this, it would 
be hard indeed to convince the Czar that 
his encroachment was provoking the grave 
resistance of England, 


a 
endon’s 


Well, the Russians crossed the 
Pruth on the 2nd of July, 1853; 
and on the 18th of the same month 
Lord Beaumont’ made some obser- 
vations, ‘ complaining of the extra- 
ordinary position in which the 
country was placed in regard to 
what was going on in the East,’ of 
the ‘mystery’ which was kept up 
as ‘to the proceedings and policy of 
this country,’ and remarking that, 
‘whilst we were told that negotia- 
tions were going on in the interests 
of peace, Russia was actually making 
war. In reply to this, Lord Claren- 
don said that ‘a few days would 
ascertain whether the negotiations 
would succeed or not, and in any 
‘vent within a few days he would 
lay the papers before Parliament.’ 
On the 8th of August the Foreign 
Secretary, in reply to Lord Clanri- 
carde, said, ‘I can inform my noble 
iriend that the negotiations appear 
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to me to have assumed that cha- 
racter which we must all desire to 
see, and holding a prospect of a 
peaceful and satisfactory solution ; 
and this gratifying announcement 
was confirmed by Lord John Rus- 
sell in the Commons a week after- 
wards (Aug. 16th), who wound up 
some observations on this compli- 
cated and perilous question by say- 
ing that ‘he thought we had now a 
fair prospect, without involving 
Europe in hostilities, or exposing 
the independence or integrity of 
Turkey, that the object in view 
would be secured in no very long 
space of time.’ 

When we read these declarations, 
and contrast them with the actual 
state of things to which they refer, 
and the consequences which so soon 
followed upon them, the question 
unavoidably presents itself whether 
to attribute them to want of judg- 
ment or want of candour—there can 
be no third alternative—on the part 
of the ministers who uttered them. 
And whatever the answer be, it must 
be one which should preclude the 
idea of the trustworthiness of the 
minister ever afterwards, if not shake 
public confidence in ministerial com- 
munications generally. Further, it 
should awaken Parliament to the 
true sense of its authority, and its 
duty to insist upon a more open and 
accurate investigation of the policy 
of the country for the future. Mr. 
Kinglake has a passage in which he 
observes: ‘ Indeed, from first to last, 
the backwardness of the English 
Parliament in seizing upon the 
changeful phases of this diplomatic 
strife was one of the main causes of 
the impending evils; and this was 
only one of the occasions in which 
it failed in the duty of opportune 
utterance.’ But in this he does Par- 
liament injustice, at least so far as 
witting neglect of duty is implied, 
inasmuch that,as we have shown, 
the evidence upon which alone they 
could form a judgment of the inten- 
tions of the Czar, and the danger 
they prognosticated, was studiously 
kept from their knowledge by the 
Government, until more than six 
months after the period we are now 
speaking of. Its publication even- 
tually was owing to a bitter article 
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which appeared in the semi-official 
Journal de St. Petersbourg, on the 
2nd of March, 1854, resenting some 
remarks made by Lord John Rus- 
sell in the House of Commons, 
which imputed, or were construed 
to impute, bad faith to the Emperor 
of Russia. The writer in the Journal 
cited the correspondence above re- 
ferred to as a proof that the Em- 
peror had made no secret of his 
‘motives and intentions,’ and that 
‘an intimate and confidential ex- 
change of opinions’ on the subject 
of them had been long ago had 
between him and her Majesty’s 
Government. This announcement 
came upon all men’s minds like a 
thunderclap— like the ‘red fire’ 
in the ‘transformation scene’ of a 
pantomime; and it at once dispelled 
the haze and mists which had over- 
hung a whole twelvemonth’s ‘ diplo- 
macy. Lord Aberdeen, being ap- 
plied to by Lord Derby on the sub- 
ject in the House of Lords (March 
13, 1854), said, that ‘the corre- 
spondence referred to had not been 
printed in the papers laid on the 
table, in consequence of its character. 
The Government did not think it 
proper and consistent with the respect 
and delicacy which they were bound to 
show towards a sovereign with whom 
they were still in alliance, to produce 
papers of the character described by 
the noble lord. There appeared, how- 
ever, to be no reluctance on the 
part of the Russian Government 
now to the publication of this corre- 
spondence, and therefore her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were relieved 
Srom all anxiety on the subject.’ Upon 
this we cannot avoid remarking 
that the entire freedom from ‘ an- 
xiety,’ of which the noble lord 
boasted, on behalf of himself and 
those who were associated with 
him in this matter, can have only 
proceeded from a very imperfect 
conception of the evils resulting 
from their conduct, and the respon- 
sibility which attached to it, or to 
a belief in the existence of peculiar 
and superior influences beside the 
throne Which might shield them from 
the consequences of misconduct. 

On the 20th of August, Parliament 
was prorogued by commission; the 
speech from the throne referring to 





the Conference then being held at 
Vienna, from the exertions of which, 
her Majesty declared, that she ‘had 
good reason to hope that an honour- 
able arrangement would speedily be 
accomplished.’ At this Conference 
was drawn up the celebrated ‘ Note,’ 
by which it was proposed that all 
differences between the Czar and 
the Sultan should be accommo- 
dated; and which was sent to St. 
Petersburg and Constantinople on 
August ist. It was somewhat 
ominous, perhaps, that the Czar 
hastened, by telegraphic message, on 
August 3rd, to accept ‘ the eapedient 
concerted at Vienna, adding the 
proviso, ‘ it being well understood 
that the Porte is not to alter a single 
word in it, nor make any observa- 
tions upon it. But the Porte did 
make observations upon it, and pro- 
posed some modifications in certain 
passages, which by their wording 
went to the extent of implying the 
existence in the Czar of a protecto- 
rate over the Greek-Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte—the very propo- 
sition which Lord Stratford-de-Red- 
cliffe had so ably and successfully 
resisted only a few months before. 
The allies were rather sore at first 
at their protéyé venturing to have 
an opinion on a subject so nearly 
concerning his interests, and de- 
nounced his objections as vexatious. 
In the end, however, his criticisms 
were admitted to have ‘ something in 
them’—a view of the case which the 
Government of the Czar confirmed 
by the peremptory manner in which 
they refused to admit them. In a 
word, the ‘Vienna note’ turned 
out to be one more ‘ diplomatic 
blunder ;’ and, the Porte finding 
itself all at once abandoned to 
its own resources, on the sth of 
October declared war against its 
relentless foe, who had already in- 
vaded its territories The affair 
of Sinope followed about six weeks 
afterwards (November 30th), an 
affair which excited a wild but 
unmeaning ery of indignation and 
sympathy throughout Europe. Lord 
Clarendon, on the 27th December, 
wrote in very imposing terms about 
‘the feelings of horror which the 
dreadful carnage’ had _ created 
amongst all classes of the commu- 
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nity; arguing that Russia had no 
right to attack the Turkish fleet in 
a Turkish harbour, and insinuating 
that ‘the English ships, if they had 
been present, would have protected 
it and repelled the attack, with 
much more of the same kind, which, 
read by the calm light of reason, 
must be pronounced mere non- 
sense, inasmuch as Russia, being 
at war with Turkey, had a perfect 
right to destroy her fleets wherever 
she might find them, except in 
neutral waters. 

Still the neutral allies went on 
‘muddling, in the vain endeavour 
to patch up the quarrel thus bap- 
tized in blood. Though Parliament 
met on the 30th of January, 1854, 
it was not till the 27th of March 
that a message came down from the 
Crown to announce the failure of 
these so-called ‘negotiations,’ with 
the addition that her Majesty ‘ relies 
on the zeal and devotion of Parlia- 
ment, and on the exertions of her 
brave and loyal subjects, to support 
her in her determination to employ 
the powers and resources of the 
nation for protecting the dominions 
of the Sultan against the encroach- 
ments of Russia.’ This appeal was 
of course received with the acclama- 
tions of loyalty and enthusiasm usual 
with our brave nation whenever it 
is aquestion to defend an oppressed 
people. Some persons, it is true, 
ventured to inquire why this as- 
sistance had been delayed so long: 
why so much precious time had 
been wasted in useless and unmean- 
ing negotiations? ‘To this a minis- 
ter had the coolness to reply that 
the delay had given time for Turkey 
to prepare herself for defence. But 
had it not also given Russia time 
to mature her plans for attack ? 
And, more, let us ask,—had this time 
—all that weary interval from the 
previous spring—been employed by 
the British Government in organiz- 
ing the resources of the country for 
taking part in the conflict which 
they must have all along seen to be 
impending ? Did they make use of 
the opportunity to prepare the 
necessary equipments, and to send 
them forth under the most favour- 
able auspices? Let the dismal story 
of a campaign unequalled in mis- 
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management, in waste of materials, 
in suffering and life-sacrifice, give 
the reply. 

And what was the great result 
obtained at the price of all this 
sacrifice, which to England alone was 
represented by the flower of two ar- 
mies and £80,000,000? The Treaty 
of Paris of 1856 restored everything 
as it was before the war (there was 
no question of Russia paying the 
costs, aS more recently in the case 
of poor Denmark); with these im- 
portant additions, that, by Article 7, 
‘ Turkey was admitted to participate 
in the advantages of the public law 
and system (concert) of Europe,’ the 
parties mutually guaranteeing ‘ its 
independence and territorial in- 
tegrity ;’ and that by Article 8, in 
case of any misunderstanding be- 
tween either of the parties and the 
Sublime Porte, ‘each of such 
Powers, before having recourse to 
the use of force, shall afford the 
other contracting parties the oppor- 
tunity of preventing such an ex- 
tremity by means of their media- 
tion” One would have thought 
that the archives of our Foreign 
Office had been already full enough 
of engagements of ‘ guarantee’ and 
projects of ‘ mediation, —all experi- 
ence touching such matters being 
so little satisfactory, to render any 
addition to them undesirable. It 
remains yet to be seen, however, 
how these particular contracts will 
work when they come to the 
test. 

3ut although the Western Powers 
accomplished little by this treaty 
except engagements which cannot 
fail at some future day to involve 
them in embarrassment, the Czar of 
Russia, by an act annexed to the 
treaty, achieved a triumph upon an 
important point of principle in 
maritime law, which his Govyern- 
ment had commenced contending 
for nearly eighty years ago; and the 
chief amount of concession involved 
in which will probably have to be 
made at the cost of England. We 
are not going. here to discuss in the 
abstract the question of what has 
been termed ‘armed neutrality, 
Suffice ‘it to say that the principle 
of belligerent rights, more especially 
that of capturing enemies’ goods 
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under a ‘neutral flag, has been per- 
fectly clear and well understood 
from the earliest periods of national 
law; that those rights have been 
exercised in turn by every state in 
Europe, and have been the subject 
of special conventions between in- 
dividual states ever since the growth 
of the modern system of diplomacy ; 


the first transaction of the kind of 


which we have notice being between 
the Sultan of Turkey and the King 
of France, and dating back to the 
first half-dozen years of the seven- 
teenth century. It happened that, 
during the American war of Inde- 
pendence, the Northern Powers of 
Europe, whose territories abounded 
in materials for the construction 
and equipment of ships, carried on 
a considerable trade in supplying 
France and Spain with these ma- 
terials; in which, however, they 
were frequently thwarted by the 
vigilance of English cruisers, which 
intercepted and captured their 
cargoes. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Catharine IT., in a 
vain-glorious circular, dated Feb- 
ruary 28, 1780, declared herself the 
protector of trade throughout the 
world, and laid down the famous 
programme of ‘armed neutrality,’ 
involving, amongst other matters, 
the important principles, 1, that 
neutral vessels may navigate frecly 


in the ports and on the coasts of 


belligerents; 2, that the neutral 
flag covers enemies’ goods, except 
contraband of war; 3, that block- 
ades, in order to be binding, must 
be effectual. France, Spain, Den- 
mark and Sweden, eagerly accepted 
those propositions, because they be- 
lieved them to be inimical to British 


interests as a maritime power. Of 


the contests which ensued it is need- 
less now to speak ; suffice it to add, 
that the madman Paul was about 
to renew the ‘armed neutrality’ 
against England in 1800, when he 
opportunely met his death, and that 
his successor, Alexander I., opened a 
Conference at St. Petersburg, June, 
1801, at which a convention was 
agreed to, which considerably modi- 
fied the doctrines contended for by 
his predecessor: amongst other im- 
portant points, in declaring that the 
neutral flag did xot cover the goods 
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of enemies. And so practically the 
matter rested till our time. 

We think we may presume that 
there was no thought of reconsider- 
ing the question of ‘ armed neutral- 
ity’ when the Crimean war was 
undertaken; or at least that such 
intention was not included amongst 
the motives of that disastrous ex- 
pedition. Yet it so happened that 
after the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris, 1856, Count Walewski, as if 
moved by sudden inspiration, pro- 
posed ‘a solemn declaration,’ modi- 
fying the old maritime law in almost 
the .exact terms laid down by Ca- 
tharine IT., with the addition that 
‘privateering is and remains abo- 
lished,’ — a proposal which was 
incontinently accepted by all the 
assembled plenipotentiaries ; it be- 
ing agreed, further, to invite other 
powers, not represented at the Con- 
gress, to give their adhesion to 
them. Upon this new maritime 
code being forwarded for acceptance 
to the United States, the latter, 
through Mr. Marey, professed their 
general approval of it, with the 
exception of the article abolishing 
privateering. The reason for this 
exception on the part of a nation 
situated like America, and with the 
experience of past belligerent ex- 
ploits in her remembrance, is easily 
understood. Not possessing at that 
time a large regular navy, nor 
considerable standing army, she was 
not disposed to debar herself from 
making use of volunteers by sea as 
well as by land whenever she might 
happen to find herself involved in 
hostilities. It must be obvious, 
therefore, that one consequence of 
this engagment, so inconsiderately 
entered into by England, will be, 
that on the occurrence of a general 
war, in which America or other 
states not having accepted the Paris 
resolutions may be engaged, a di- 
versity of practice will be intro- 
duced from which England can 
hardly be the gainer, and may be 
considerably the loser. And when- 
ever this may happen, Russia in the 
meantime will enjoy the honour of 
having realized a tradition of her 
hereditary policy, and tanght Eng- 
land a ‘lesson in humanity’ and m 
the chivalry of war. 
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This Russo-Turkish controversy 
was attended by yet one more inci- 
dent, which is of importance as 
bearing upon the question of the 
discretion and responsibility under 
which international arrangements 
are conducted. Very early in the 
course of the war it became appa- 
rent that the pecuniary resources of 
our ally the Sultan were exhausted, 
and it was considered expedient to 
supply him with means. To this 
end a convention was negotiated 
between the Queen of Great Britain 
and the Emperor of the French, by 
which those illustrious personages 
undertook to stand as joint gua- 
rantees for a certain amount of 
money to be raised on loan by the 
Sultan. The French Emperor had 
little difficulty in obtaining the rati- 
fication by the legislative body of 
France of this very liberal and ac- 
commodating transaction; but the 
Queen of England was in a some- 
what different position, inasmuch as 
any arrangement tending to involve 
the revenue, or pledge the credit of 
the country, was of all others one 
very likely to awaken the jealous 
attention of Parliament. In short, 
as far as England was concerned, 
the convention which the Queen had 
already signed ‘ in the exercise of 
her undoubted prerogative’ was a 
dead letter, a nullity, until sanc- 
tioned and confirmed by the House 
of Commons. And how did the 
Government of the Crown come off 
in this important particular? Why, 
somewhat unexpectedly, perhaps, an 
opposition was got up to the very 
principle ‘of the whole transaction ; 
and after a hard struggle, in which 
every ministerial virtue was dis- 
played, and every ministerial ex- 
pedient exhausted, the measure em- 
powering the Queen to this exercise 
of her ‘ prerogative’ was carried by 
a miserable majority of three—one 
hundred and thirty-five voting in 
favour, and one hundred and thirty- 
two against it. Loud were the 
denunciations then uttered by cer- 
tain portions of the press, and of 
public men, against what they were 
pleased to term ‘a factious and un- 
scrupulous opposition ;? and with 
much Lord Burleigh-like shaking 
of head, the nation was told how 
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narrowly it had escaped from fall- 
ing into bad odour, if not into an 
open breach, with France, accom- 
panied by grave and ominous re- 
flections how that popular govern- 
ments were impracticable for great 
state affairs, ‘as impotent in diplo- 
macy as in war.’ 

In the course of this miserable 
Russian war, and the equally un- 
fortunate, because delusive, nego- 
tiations which accompanied the 
greater part of it, Colonel Reid, 
in the House of Commons, taking 
a common-sense view of the ques- 
tion, ventured to move a reso- 
lution (August 2, 1855), on the 
order of the day for going into 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
inviting the Government to give 
‘an assurance that no treaty or 
convention of peace should be finally 
settled without having Parliament 
previously called together.’ ‘The 
honourable and gallant gentleman, 
who introduced his subject with 
the usual assurances of diffidence, 
addressed a very unwilling au- 
dience, and was frequently inter- 
rupted by ‘laughter ;/—a mode of 
treatment which the House in mo- 
dern times too cominonly applies to 
matters beyond its ken, or falling 
at all without the ordinary beaten 
track of official routine. ‘Lord Pal- 
merston, thus encouraged, met the 
motion in his usual off-hand and 
supercilious manner, declaring that 
if the House distrusted the Govern- 
ment of the day, if they thought i 
was capable of concluding a peace 
betraying the interests and sacri- 
ficing the honour of the country, 
they ought at once to pass a 
motion the tendency of which would 
be to place in other hands the 
trust which they considered to be 
improperly performed; insisting 
that, ‘ by the constitution, the ‘dis- 
eretionary power’ in such matters 
rested with ‘the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown; that ‘it was 
for the Parliament to judge after- 
wards of the conduct of the advisers 
of the Crown; but that ‘it was not 
possible, according to the working and 
principles of our constitution, that 
-arliament should co-operate with 
the Crown in the conduct’ of nego- 
tiations, and the conclusion of 
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treaties resulting from those nego- 
tiations.’ Mr. Montague Chambers, 
a ‘Counsel Learned in the Law,’ en- 
dorsed these observations, and 
added, that ‘the prerogative of the 
Crown was a great prerogative in 
the making of war and peace, and 
the responsibility of the ministers 
was great;’ and that ‘he for one 
was not inclined to relieve them 
from those responsibilities by assist- 
ing their counsels upon the ques- 
tion whether they should advise the 
Crown to conclude peace or prose- 
eute war.” Thus challenged, and 
thus rebuked, the honourable and 
gallant member, not feeling himself 
in a position to incur the responsi- 
bility of forming a new cabinet, 
withdrew his resolution. We sub- 
mit, however, that those who have 
considered the authorities and pre- 
cedents set forth in the second part of 
these ‘ Notes,—authorities and pre- 
cedents extending uninterruptedly 
from the period of the Conquest, 
down to the commencement of the 
present century,—will be forced to 
admit that‘ the working and principle 
of our constitution,’ as established by 
them, are not quite in accordance 
with what was claimed by the noble 
lord aid the honourable and learned 
member ; and ‘that, consequently, the 
latter undertook a grave personal 
responsibility when he sought to 
absolve Parliament from the re- 
sponsibility constitutionally attach- 
ing to it, by consigning the conduct 
of matters of peace and war unre- 
strictedly to the discretion of the 
minister of the day. But even sup- 
posing the contrary to be the 
case —and that Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Montague Chambers cor- 
rectly represented ‘the working and 
principles of the constitution’ in 
these matters—we are prepared 
to contend that the experience 
of the wars, and negotiations in 
which this country has been in- 
volved during the last half-cen- 
tury — experience so disastrous, 
wasteful, and humiliating—would 
be such as to warrant a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole subject, with a 
view of placing all that relates to 
the conduct of our international 
arrangements upon a footing more 
consistent with common sense, and 
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more in harmony with the growing 
intelligence of the age and the be- 
hests of humanity and economy, 
This leads us, by way of conclusion, 
to some considerations upon the prin- 
ciples and practice of modern diplo- 
macy, and more particularly that 
of our own country. 

Martens, in his Guide Diplom- 
tique,draws some marked distinctions 
between the principles of diplomacy 
which are ‘ based upon truth and 
natural right,’ and, ‘ therefore, im- 
mutable,’ and the modern practice 
of diplomacy, in which the conduct 
of negotiations, ‘now more or less 
affected by accidental and special con- 
ditions and considerations of expe- 
diency,’ is ‘consequently variable.’ 
He adds, that ‘ the science of diplo- 
macy, notwithstanding its import- 
ance, has not always been sufficiently 
cultivated. ;If some political agents 
have devoted themselves to the 
studies which it demands, others 
have entered upon their career with- 
out previous knowledge, or have 
restricted themselves to glancing 
very superficially at the works 
which treat of the law of nations, 
and the history of the principal! 
treaties.’ But, perhaps, in the 
modern practice, it is as well that 
the diplomatic servant should not 
be too deeply imbued with principles 
of original right and abstract justice 
—the demands of‘ expediency,’ when 
allowed to be paramount necessitat- 
ing every day a wide and wider de- 
parture from them. This is espe- 
cially the case with despotic states, 
where there being no regard had 
to public opinion, the minister, who 
has no one to please but his im- 
perial or royal master, must not be 
over-squeamish as to the means by 
which his objects are attained. 
Plutarch has told us that kings, 
being ‘patterns of perfidiousness’ 
themselves, ‘ think those men most 
capable of serving them who pay 
the least regard to honesty.’ And 
M. de Wicquefort, in his treatise 
LT? Ambassadeur et ses Fonctions, occu- 
pies a long chapter by gravely dis- 
cussing ‘ whether it is lawful for an 
ambassador to corrupt the minis- 
ters of other states, in which he 
resides, or with which he is nego- 
tiating. 
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Such suggestions as these are too 
odious and extravagant to be thought 
of for an instant in connexion with the 
honourable men who commonly are 
engaged in conducting the diplo- 
matic relations of this country. 
Moreover, the feeling of Parliament, 
by whom their conduct must ulti- 
mately be reviewed, has generally 
pronounced itself averse to sharp 
or illiberal practice, no matter what 
the momentary advantages to be 
obtained by it; and inclined to a 
generous treatment, both of friend 
and foe, colleague and rival, in all 
diplomatic transactions. In ventur- 
ng upon these assertions, however, 
we do not wish to claim too much 
for our legislative body upon the 
score of abstract morality. It is to 
be considered that in our nicely- 
balanced representative system, 
there are always two powerful par- 
ties facing and watching one an- 
other, and that a surer ‘ card’ 
cannot be played by an Opposition 
than the exposure of any act of the 
Government savouring of unfair- 
ness or illiberality in its dealings 
with the foreigner, more particu- 
larly if the latter happen to be the 
weaker party. <A British Parlia- 
ment would never sanction acts of 
brigandage such as have lately been 
perpetrated at Vienna, under sanc- 
tion of a ‘ conference, upon a beaten 
jon tb ae ssenemy. For the sake 
of humanity, and of the claims of 
the representative principle, let us 
hope that even a Prussian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, if they were suffered 
to have an opinion on the subject, 
would hesitate to give their un- 
qualified approval to them. 

The admission made in the early 
portion of the above paragraph 
would seem to imply that the 
foreign minister of a constitutional 
state like England—and what other 
is like her in that respect ?—cannot 
enter the arena of diplomacy upon 
equal terms with that of a state more 
or less despotic: that a Russell, a 
Clarendon, or a Malmsbury, acting 
under the supervision of a Parlia- 
ment, and of a watchful public out 
of doors, must operate at a disad- 

vantage "when negotiating with a 
Nesselrode, a Gortschakoff, a Bis- 
mark, or a Rechberg ; and this would 
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seem to militate fatally against the 
doctrine for which we have been 
contending, of the right of parlia- 
mentary control in affairs of in- 
ternational policy. We were not 
unprepared for this objection when 
we undertook the argument we 
have, as we feel, but too feebly ad- 
vocated, and which we wish had 
been in better hands. But there is 
this besides,—that the policy of 
such powers as Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, being a policy originating 
with the supreme head of the state, 
and handed down by tradition 
through a series of years and genera- 
tions, the minister for the time being 
is selected simply on account of his 
supposed aptitude to carry out the 
well-defined views of his employer, 
and generally retains office so long 
only as he acquits himself satisfac- 
torily of that duty; whereas in Eng- 
land there are more frequent changes 
—changes necessarily attending 
every change of Government,—and 
an uncertainty of policy, regulated 
by fluctuations in public: opinion or 
other extraneous motives. It follows 
that the minister of one of the 
despotic states in question is more 
‘up to his business, more thoroughly 
acquainted with the traditions of his 
master’s policy, and all the arcana 
relating to it, than a British states- 
man called fortuitously to the di- 
rection of the affairs of the Foreign 
Office can hope to be. A curious 
comment upon this is found in the 
history of the unfortunate Danish 
Succession Treaty, as revealed in the 
voluminous Correspondence on the 
subject presented to Parliament. It 
appears that Lord Malmesbury havy- 
ing in 1852, without any previous 
experience of public affairs, been 
called to the direction of the Foreign 
Office, where, amongst other matters, 
it became his duty to put the finish- 
ing hand to the said treaty, which had 
been negotiated successively by Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Granville, ap- 
plied to Baron Brunnow, the Russian 
ambassador—why he of all others 
should have been selected we cannot 
divine—for some information as to 
the previous negotiations on the 
subject. To this request Baron 
Brunnow aceeded in a letter dated 
* Ashburnham April, 
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1862’ (only three weeks before the 
execution of the treaty), in which 
he says— Mon cher Lord Malmes- 
bury,—Je m’empresse de remplir 
ma promesse en yous envoyant ci- 
jointes,’ &c.—the inclosures being, 
first a copy of the treaty, with certain 
modifications, which had been indi- 
cated by Count Nesselrode, and 
secondly, ‘un résumé dans lequel 
jai rendu compte des engagements 
pris par nos Cabinets, quant & la dé- 
libération actuellement ouverte a 
Londres; and it so happens that 
this ‘résumé, strictly limited to 
the engagements taken by Russia 
and England does not contain any 
reference to the ‘ Protocol of War- 
saw,’—a transaction between Russia 
and Denmark — upon which such 
preposterous pretensions were after- 
wards raised by the former. After 
signing the treaty, however, he took 
care to give his lordship formal 
notice of its existence. 

Lord Stratford-de-Redcliffe, in his 
examination before the Committee on 
the Diplomatic Service, in 1861, said, 
‘ The diplomacy of this country, as 
compared with that of other countries, 
has not been remarkably successful. 
The nation may be said to have 
made its way to increase of power 
and glory less by negotiation than 
by force of arms and commercial 
enterprise.’ On the other hand, he 
is of opinion that ‘in a general 
sense, the average character of per- 
sons employed has been higher.’ 

These observations, coming from 
one in every way so well entitled to 
express an opinion on the subject, 
are deserving of particular attention; 
the more so as they involve the en- 
tire question of the scope and pur- 
pose of the action of diplomacy as 
regards this country. Whilst we 
admit that English diplomacy is de- 
ficient in farsightedness, in astute- 
ness, or clearness, and also in un- 
scrupulousness, as compared with 
that of the leading states of Europe, 
let us bear in mind that the position 
of this country in regard to diplo- 
macy, as supported by such ap- 
pliances, is also very different. There 
is scarcely a continental state which 
has not always been deeply interested 
in questions of territorial boundary, 
or disputed nationalities, existing or 
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prospective; not one which has not 
something to lose or something to 
gain in any general convulsion. 
The ‘map of Europe’ is the ever- 
changing field in view of continental 
diplomacy ; whilst that of England, 
with its ‘ nature-printed’ boundary, 
presents nothing to gain, nothing 
to lose, except under such extreme 
circumstances as should imperil the 
whole. The safety of her colonial 
possessions, and of her vast and 
daily increasing commerce, are 
therefore the only matters which— 
properly speaking, and restricting 
her view to her own interests— 
should give her the slightest con- 
cern, and the protection of these are 
properly the province of her efficient 
navy. The maintenance of the ‘ ba- 
lance of power,’ as it guards against 
the bugbear vision of ‘ universal 
monarchy,’ is, to a certain extent, 
within the scope of our solicitude; 
and further, the promotion of free 
institutions, inasmuch as they assi- 
inilate with our own; and the ad- 
vocacy, and where possible, the 
support, of oppressed or threatened 
nationalities, as such conduct would 
harmonize at once with the prin- 
ciples of conservatism and of gene- 
rosity, have always been held favour- 
ably in view'by us. But the time 
is passed when for such objects, ex- 
cept under extraordinary and pecu- 
liar circumstances, the Government 
would feel justified in drawing the 
sword. Lord Palmerston was very 
clear upon this point in his speech 
at Tiverton the other day, though 
even his authority was hardly ne- 
cessary to establish the fact, after 
recent experiences. With Poland 
and Denmark, abandoned to their 
ruthless foes—in face of solemn 
reaty arrangements in their favour— 
it will be long before a case of foreign 
wrong can present itself in which 
we should be justified in interfering 
with force of arms, or ‘even with 
subsidies. 

According to all the dictates of 
common sense, it would seem that 
in proportion as our disposition 
for active participation in European 
strife decreased, our verbal inter- 
ference should diminish also. ‘ Ad- 
vice gratis,’ is generally esteemed at 
what it costs. The fussy guardian 
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who will give his counsel to a spend- 
thrift ward, without following it up 
by a cheque upon Coutts’s to meet 
the impending emergency, is simply 
considered ‘a bore;’ whilst the 
noisy declaimer, who is always in- 
dulging in ominous threats without 
the slightest appearance of intention 
to follow them up by a blow, is very 
properly set down as a braggart and 
a humbug. Now, it happens that 
whilst the physical demonstrations of 
Great Britain in European afiairs 
have nearly fallen to zero within 
the last thirty years (the single 
exception being the sad Crimean 
affair), her mental energy bestowed 
upon them has increased more than 
seven-fold. ‘The average number 
of despatches annually passing 
through the Foreign Office in 1830, 
Was 10,000; in 1862 they had risen 
to 75,000. What they may since 
have attained to under our present 
prolific Foreign Secretary, it would 
be impossible to calculate. But is 
all this word-spinning good for the 
state? does it promote its ‘just in- 
fluence’ amongst its neighbours? 
may it not, on the contrary, lay us 
open some after-time to danger, or 
at least—which to the status and 
character of a nation is nearly the 
same thing—to ridicule?  Litere 
scripte manent, And although in 
natural course these diplomatic 
effusions—the emanation of ‘ good 
offices’ — generally remain buried 
in the dusty pigeon-holes of the 
Foreign Office, they are sometimes 
disinterred to be cast in our teeth 
by an angry ally, or to form material 
for ignoble sport in a party debate 
in Parliament. 

Leaving it to be inferred that 
some practical reform is necessary 
in the inner springs which move our 
foreign policy, we now proceed to 
say a few words about the position 
of the diplomatic agents, of various 
denominations, who are the means 
of obtaining and interchanging in- 
formation, and upon whom, subject 
to a proper control at head-quarters, 
the conduct of our international rela- 
tions mainly depends. 

Diplomacy being of comparatively 
modern growth, as an institution, 
in the world’s history, the condition 
of retaining emissaries permanently 
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resident at foreign courts is of still 
more recent date. 

A very remarkable instance of a 
special embassy was that of Sir 
George Carew to France in 1609, 
the object being to obtain informa- 
tion upon the state of that country 
for the information of James I.— 
remarkable not only on account of 
the interesting particulars of a then 
almost terra incognita, which the 
emissary busied himself in retailing, 
but for the prediction of a coming 
revolution, which he shadowed forth 
as an inevitable consequence of the 
wholesale oppression and misman- 
agement prevailing in the country. 
The report of this embassy is fur- 
ther interesting, as even thus early 
pointing out the desirableness of 
an alliance between England and 
France. We will only quote the 
opening sentence, which declares— 
‘the amity of France, if it could 
be entertained upon sure and ho- 
nourable terms, were to be esteemed 
above that of any other nation, as 
being your most nearest and potent 
borderer.’ 

On the other hand, many of the 
early missions were mere matters of 
compliment between sovereigns, and 
were sometimes even appointed, not 
so much on account of the princi- 
pals, as for the gratification of the 
emissary, honoured with the ‘com- 
mands of his sovereign. De Wicque- 
fort, for instance, tells us at some 
length how England’s ‘ Merry Mo- 
narch, in 1670, sent Lord Falcon- 
bridge to some of the states and 
princes of Italy, in the character of 
his ambassador, but, in truth, merely 
in order that in his travels his lord- 
ship might have some quality, or 
recognized position, without any- 
thing else to do than to pay the 
princes and other authorities of the 
states he visited a compliment. 
And he goes on to give the particu- 
lars, how, in consequence, his lord- 
ship was received by the Duke of 
Savoy with great festivity, by torch 
light, and how, at Venice and other 
places, he was similarly honoured. 

The last-mentioned case is note- 
worthy, as indicating the clne to 
the principle which has more or 
less prevailed, down to within our 
own time, in appointments to the 
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external diplomatic service. The 
privileges claimed by, and almost 
universally conceded to, the ambas- 
sadorial office — varying according 
to its particular grade, but more 
especially the exterritoriality of his 
residence, and the exemption from 
the laws of the country of himself 
and the persons of his suite, to say 
nothing of the rank conceded to 
him in court circles, constituted 
peculiar personal advantages of 
which no amount of money could 
purchase the equivalent. These 
privileges, and all the punctilio of 
etiquette founded upon them, were 
probably absolutely necessary in 
early times, when a stranger was 
too often treated as an enemy; 
and even later, when the laws, 
guaranteeing the rights and liberties 
of subjects as well as of strangers, 
were extremely ill-defined, and very 
uncertain in their application. It 
is a question, however, which has 
been mooted by many respectable 
authorities on the subject, whether 
much of all this privilege and 
parade which attach chiefly to the 
externals of the ambassadorial 
office, might not, with the advance of 
civilization and enlightenment, and 
the improved security of the laws 
which attend them, be abandoned— 
and the position of the minister 
representative at a foreign court be 
assimilated a little more to that of 
other high officers of State, accord- 
ing to a rule of gradation, to be 
agreed upon?, The result of this 
would be to remove much that is 
anomalous in the present position 
of the ambassador, resulting from 
considerations jointly of his emolu- 
ments, the state he is supposed to 
be expected to keep up, and his rela- 
tive position with regard to the head 
of the Foreign department of his 
own government, to whom—whilst 
abroad he enjoys almost regal 
honours and privileges—he is 
clearly subordinate. 

But however these considerations 
may be resolved, it is certain that 
the privileges to which we refer 
have at all times been very highly 
prized, and have’ offered a very 
strong inducement to persons of 
family and distinction to place their 
sons, about to travel for the first time, 
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under the protection of one or other of 
our ministers at foreign Courts. The 
consequence has been the adoption of 
the system of unpaid attachéships, a 
grade through which every young 
man has to pass who intends to 
adopt diplomacy as his future call- 
ing; but which, until recently, 
was also unrestrictedly open, by 
favour of the controlling authority 
of Downing-street, to any sprig of 
nobility who had no higher object 
in view than to sport his white kid 
gloves, under favourable auspices, 
at Paris or Vienna, rendering just 
such an amount of service in return 
as might suffice to keep up appear- 
ances, 

In the Report of the Committee 
on Diplomatic Service, already re- 
ferred to, we find that the witnesses 
who had had experience as the 
heads of embassies, generally speak 
leniently, if not favourably, of the 
conduct of unpaid attachés in the 
duties of the office. Lord Stratford- 
de-Redcliffe, however, puts the case 
on its real merits, delicately, but 
very significantly, in the following 
words :— 

I think it hard upon young gentlemen 
in the service to be kept, as I believe they 
frequently have been, too long without any 
remuneration, I think it is hardly fair to 
keep individuals long in active service 
without pay. It seems to be unjust to- 
wards them, and scarcely less so towards 
those upon whom they are dependent. I 
think it has a certain effect in relaxing 
the hold which the Government or the 
chief of the embassy ought to have over 
them. I am not aware of any particular 
instance in which it has so operated ; but it 
seems to me to be the natural consequence 
of unpaid employment too much prolonged. 


Tn like manner as the young aspi- 
rant for diplomatic position has to 
give his services gratuitously, so, 
throughout every grade of the call- 
ing, and particularly in the upper 
ones, this useful class of public ser- 
vants appears to be ill-paid ; certainly 
insufficiently so as regards the ex- 
penses to which they are almost un- 
avoidably subjected; and, perhaps, 
inadequately as regards the value 
of the services rendered by them, 
in comparison with the emoluments 
of men in other callings, with whom 
they might claim to hold parallel 
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rank. The evidence before the 
Diplomatic Committee of 1861, con- 
firmed by Mr. Layard in a speech 
addressed to the House of Commons 
(March 28, 1863), was to the effect 
that the expense of living had in- 
creased so considerably — ‘nearly 
three-fold,’ in the words of Mr. 
Layard—in almost all the capitals 
in Europe, that, with few excep- 
tions, every minister and aimbas- 
sador abroad, particularly in the 
larger embassies, ‘spent more than 
he received from the country.’ 
Moreover, the salaries of British 
ministers are, in many cases, less 
than those of foreign countries. For 
instance, that of the French ambas- 
sador in London is £12,000; while 
that of the English ambassador at 
Paris is £10,000 a year: the salary 
of the French ambassador at St. 
Petersburg is also £12,000; whilst 
that of the British ambassador at 
the same place was only £7000, till 
within these last two years, when it 
was increased to £8000. Lord Strat- 
ford-de-Redcliffe tells us in his evi- 
dence, that when he was appointed, 
some years ago, to the latter em- 
bassy,—to which, however, he even- 
tually did not go,—he asked Lord 
Heytesbury, who had just left that 
post, ‘ whether he should be ruined ;’ 
to which Lord Heytesbury replied, 
‘No; but you will have to put in 
£1000 a year of your own.’ In the 
matter of pensions, the treatment of 
the diplomatic servant is, to use a 
vulgar expression, ‘shabby’ in the 
extreme, particularly in the upper 
grades, showing a wide disparity 
as compared with that in other 
branches of the Civil Service, under 
the Superanuation Act. For in- 
stance, we find an ambassador of 
the first class, who, under the pro- 
visions of the last-named Act, would 
have been entitled to £5833 as re- 
tiring allowance after forty-three 
years’ service, entitled only to £1300 
a year under the diplomatic scale; 
and others in similar proportion— 
or rather disproportion. 

Another very questionable cir- 
cumstance connected with the re- 
muneration—if such it can be 
termed—of diplomatic servants, is 
in the mode and channel through 
which they receive it. As servants 
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directly appointed by, and in some 
sort representing the person of, the 
sovereign, they were formerly, for 
the most part, paid out of the 
Civil List; a portion, however, 
being paid by votes in Committee 
of Supply. Upon the revision of the 
Civil List in 1831, it was resolved 
that the whole of this expenditure, 
then amounting on the average 
to about £180,000 a year, should be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund; 
that amount being appropriated for 
the purpose in the hands of the 
Foreign Secretary. Since that pe- 
riod, however, the expenses of the 
service, including many extraordi- 
nary missions, have nearly doubled 
in amount,—the balance being pro- 
vided for under various heads in the 
annual estimates. In the early part 
of the session before last (March 26, 
1863), Mr. Dodson called attention 
to this incongruous and inconvenient 
arrangement, and moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect, ‘that all sums 
required to defray the expenses of 
the diplomatic service ought to be 
annually voted by Parliament, and 
that estimates of all such sums 
ought to be submitted in a form 
that would admit of their effectual 
supervision and control by this 
House.” Mr. Layard opposed this 
proposition, chiefly on the rather 
curious ground that, seeing the 
acknowledged insufliciency of diplo- 
matic salaries, ‘members would be 
constantly bringing forward special 
instances in this respect, and the 
House would be disposed to listen to 
them.’ He also objected that any- 
thing which tended to bring the 
diplomatic body under the direct re- 
cognition of Parliament would have 
the effect of making them ‘ politi- 
cians, instead of servants of the coun- 
try.’ Mr. Gladstone tried to improve 
upon the latter suggestion, urging 
‘that the highest diplomatic officers 
held a position which it was so im- 
portant to maintain in the highest 
degree of independence,that it should 
really be treated in a manner analo- 
gous to that of the judges, and that 
their salaries should be placed be- 
yond the reach of the smallest un- 
certainty. But the argument was 
not a very logical one: the judges 
being directly amenable to Parlia- 
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mentary control, and no other; 
being removeable only on address 
from both Houses of the Legis- 
lature: whereas the diplomatic ser- 
vant is appointed, removed, dis- 
missed, or kept en desponibilité, to 
any extent of time, at the mere 
will and pleasure of the Foreign 
Secretary for the time being. 

But the principal evil almost ne- 
cessarily resulting from this unsa- 
tisfactory arrangement as to the 
emoluments and status of this parti- 
cular service, lies in the fact of 
the little preparation in the way 
of special education, which, until 
lately, candidates thought it neces- 
sary to make for it. 'The majority 
of them came fresh from college 
or a public school—itself a very 
good ‘ preparatory school’ for the 
world, but after all not the world— 
and having much yct to acquire 
both in general and particular 
knowledge. Lord Clarendon, for 
instance, says :— 

They do not there acquire the knowledge 
which fits them for the active business of 
life, and without which it is impossible to 
advance in life. There are of course brilliant 
exceptions, but in general a boy leaves Eton 
or Harrow deplorably ignorant of the history 
and literature of his own and other countries, 
of political economy, of geography, and 
above all, of 'modern languages; and some 
of these deficiencies must be supplied before 
he can enter the public service. 


A consideration apart arises out 
of this state of things—namely, as 
to the number of occasions in which 
diplomatic agencies, or special 
negotiations of delicacy and im- 
portance, have been intrusted to 
persons who have not been brought 
up to the service. The names of Lord 
Durham, Lord Ashburton, the first 
Lord Lyons, the late Lord Elgin, 
and Mr. Cobden, amongst others, 
suggest instances of the kind. It 
is obvious that they involve at once 
a disparaging view of the standard 
of diplomatic science amongst us, 
and a sense of something like in- 
justice to those employed in a 
service not over-abundantly en- 
dowed, or rich in prizes. 

In the matter of education some 
regulations were adopted during 
the Secretaryship of Lord Claren- 
don, which underwent certain mo- 
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difications by his successor, Lord 
Malmesbury, but were eventually 
restored to their original conditions 
by Lord Russell. These rules 
adopted the examination test, as 
applicable both to unpaid and 
paid attachés Apart from the pro- 
visions in favour of writing a good 
hand, and having a good knowledge 
of English, French, and one other 
language, and a general knowledge 
of geography, the special require- 
ments were a general knowledge of 
modern history since the year 1789 
(exactly the vicious revolutionary 
period, in which all sound and just 
principles of national law were over- 
thrown), with Heeren’s Historical 
Manual, and the fourth volume of 
Russell’s Modern Lurope, as text- 
books; with the addition, in the 
case of paid atiachés, that they be 
required ‘ to satisfy the Commission- 
ers that they possess such a know- 
ledge of international Jaw as can 
be acquired from Wheaton’s Elements, 
and Wheaton’s History of Interna- 
tional Law” The programme was 
mild and meagre enough; but it 
very soon served as a sieve to keep 
out some of those who would have 
obtained admission under the old 
system. Mr. Maitland, secretary to 
the Civil Service Commission, in his 
evidence before the Diplomatic 
Service Committee, supplies some 
figures, from which it appears that 
in the years 1856-1860, there were 
in all sixty-six young gentlemen 
nominated to unpaid attachéships, 
of whom, on examination, forty-four 
were certificated, and eighteen re- 
jected ; one declining to be ex- 
amined. 

In bringing to a close these Notes 
on Diplomacy and Diplomatic LHis- 
tory, we cannot but acknowledge 
our deep sense of the very inade- 
quate manner in which we have 
been enabled to deal with a subject 
of vast importance, and more than 
national interest. The utmost we 
can hope to have done is to have 
awakened our readers to the claims 
which this subject presents to their 
attention, and thereby to aid in 
superseding the neglect, and remov- 
ing the veil of mystery in which it 
has hitherto been too commonly 
involved. If the facts and the au- 
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thorities which have been adduced in 
the preceding pages mean anything, 
they go to show that an evil prac- 
tice exists amongst us in matters of 
foreign policy, which has operated 
great mischiefs, and is still pre- 
paring more; they show also that 
the remedy for these evils rests 
with an authority which is all- 
powerful—the Parliament of Great 
Britain. They go further, and 
establish that it has been through 
the desuetude of the ancient func- 
tions of Parliament that the wrong 
practice complained of has crept 
into being—that ‘ secret diplomacy’ 
is a comparatively modern innova- 
tion,—of more recent origin than the 
National Debt, which it has tended 
so cnormously to swell. 

Tn venturing to advocate a resump- 
tion by Parliament of its old-estab- 
lished constitutional functions in in- 
ternational dealings, and more espe- 
cially in matters of peace and war, we 
do not overlook the objections, plau- 
sible enough, which have been urged 
against sucha proceeding—objections 
based chiefly upon considerations of 
‘ delicacy’ with regard to foreign 
states which do not enjoy con- 
stitutional institutions similar to 
our own. But is a great principle 
to be abandoned on account of 
difficulties, more apparent’ than real 
—of detail in practice? The very 
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fact of the non-existence of con- 
stitutional institutions in those 
states ought to suggest the suspicion 
that their external policy, no less 
than their internal government, is 
such as this country ought not to 
sympathize with, perhaps not even 
participate in. An honest policy 
has no need for concealment, and 
this country ought not to mix itself 
up with any other. 

But it is not alone to the legisla- 
ture that we would make this appeal. 
Unsupported by public opinion— 
the voice of common-sense out of 
doors—they would probably feel 
disinclined in sufficient numbers— 
there may be honourable individual 
exceptions—to meet this abuse in 
the face, supported as it is by Court 
influence, and all the resources of 
‘yed-tapeism.’ If, therefore, Parlia- 
ment, and more particularly the 
Commons’ House, should show any 
backwardness in asserting their con- 
stitutional privilege and duty in 
this matter, let the constituencies 
throughout the country—the masses 
who suffer in purse and person for 
all errors of international policy— 
put on the necessary pressure to 
awaken them to a sense of their 
position. The next general election, 
which cannot be very far off, will 
afford the opportunity of establish- 
ing this as a test question, 
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an article on ‘The Judges of 
England, in our last July num- 
ber (page 89), it was incidentally 
remarked of the Cambridge club 
or society named ‘The Apostles,’ 
‘which boasts of having worked 
wonders in the domains of thought 
and imagination,’ that ‘it may lay 
claim to a man of genius or two, 
and several men of talent, as having 
belonged to the fraternity; but, as 
regards national thought and pro- 
gress, its annals might be cut out of 
the intellectual history of England 
without being missed.’ 

This remark has called forth an 
indignant protest from Mr. Christie, 
late minister at Brazil, who treats it 


as tantamount to saying that the 
nation would have lost nothing in 
the way of intellect if the individual 
members of the society had never 
existed ; and he thereupon produces 
a catalogue raisonné of speakers and 
writers whose varied merits it is 
and was very far from our intention 
to dispute. But we beg leave to say 
that the interpretation thus put 
upon our words is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with their literal meaning, 
spirit, or context. Indeed, it would 
have been almost a contradiction in 
terms to say that ‘a man of genius 
or two, and several men of talent,’ 
might be regarded as of no account. 
We were obviously speaking of the 
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Cambridge Apostles as a body, and 
their advocate should have specified 
what they have done in their collec- 
tive capacity to deserve the admir- 
ing gratitude of their countrymen. 
They held weekly meetings, at 
which papers, contributed by the 
members, were read and discussed. 
What influence, direct or indirect, 
remote or immediate, did these 
exercise on national thought or pro- 
gress? What peculiar inspiration 
did the dozen elect receive or com- 
municate at their séances? What is 
the connecting link between the 
poetry of Tennyson, the theology of 
Maurice, the philology of Trench, 
the humour of Charles Buller, and 
the statesmanship of Lord Stanley? 
the essential quality which betokens 
a common source, the apostolic 
touch which made the whole twelve 
kin? Failing this, Mr. Christie’s 
panegyrics on the companions of 
his youth are nothing to the 
point. 

If we had remarked that the 
Literary Club—Zie Club, as it 
proudly designates itself—which 
held paramount sway over the 
literary public during the John- 
sonian epoch, had exercised little or 
no authority in our time, would it 
be an answer to say that Macaulay, 
Hallam, Lewis, Senior, Millman, 
Gladstone, and Grote, had been or 
were members of it? Would it be 
logical or liberal to assert that the 
remark was a denial of their indivi- 
dual claims to influence or cele- 
brity ? 

How, again, on Mr. Christie’s 
principle, is the comparative excel- 
lence of contemporaneous societies 
to be tested, when so many distin- 
guished persons have nominally be- 
longed to all? It may reasonably 
be doubted whether the Cambridge 
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Union Debating Club could not 
make out a better claim to Charles 
3uller, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Lord 
Houghton, or Lord Stanley, than 
the ‘ Apostles; and if the question 
were to arise, whether the Geological 
or the Geographical Society had done 
most for national progress, there 
would be an absolute necessity for 
cutting Sir Roderick Murchison in 
two. 

Assuming that the society in 
question has exercised a certain 
degree of influence on the career or 
character of the members, it. still 
remains to be proved that this in- 
fluence has been beneficial upon the 
whole. As regards those who took 
an active part in the proceedings, 
ve can easily believe that their 
range of reading was extended, and 
that any latent powers of thought 
and expression may have been de- 
veloped or improved. But the 
forcing process is not needed for 
that order of genius or capacity 
which compels the recognition of 
the larger public; the proper 
studies of the place should be the 
primary objects of interest at a 
University; and lasting mischief 
may result from deferring to the 
taste, adopting the tone, and relying 
on the support of a coterie or clique. 
The spirit of caste on a small scale 
has most of the external marks of 
affectation, conceit, and exclusive- 
ness. Its manner of operation is 
amusingly illustrated in Scribe’s 
clever play of La Camaraderie; and 
nice observers, intimately acquainted 
vith several successions of this fra- 
ternity, do not hesitate to assert 
that those amongst them who have 
attained the highest distinction in 
the world’s estimate, have done so 
less by virtue of their apostolic 
training than in spite of it. 





